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LEHERS OF HON. BEN J. P. AVERY* AND DR. PETER PARKER 

TO THE COMMISSIONER. 



Legation of the United States, 

Peking, May 28, 1876. 

Sm: Before my departure for China, I received from you a request 
to secure for use by your Bureau an accurate and full statement of the 
methods of education in China and "the relation of the methods to the 
failure of their civilization." 

On my arrival at Peking, bearing your request in mind, I was con- 
firmed in the opinion entertained before, that to no one else could I apply 
for the information desired with so much propriety as to Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin, our fellow countryman, president of the Imperial College for 
Western Science, at Peking, whose long residence in China, scholarly 
knowledge of Chinese literature, and familiar acquaintance with native 
methods of education must be well known to you. 

Dr. Martin, at my solicitation, agreed to furnish a paper on the sub- 

* The sudden death of Mr. Avery, on the 8th of November, 1875, while minister of 
the United States at Peking, was mourned as a loss not only to his large circle of per- 
sonal friends, but to the country which he represented so acceptably. 

The following estimate of his character and usefulness is taken from the somewhat 
extended notice of his death which appeared in the Overland Monthly Magazine for 
December, 1875. Mr. Avery was formerly the editor of this magazine, and his influ- 
ence in California was recognized as ever exerted iu the direction of the highest 
culture : 

" Mr. Avery was in many respects a remarkable mau. He typiHed the ripest fruitage 
of our western thought and culture. He was essentially Californian. # # # 

Perhaps no one person did so much to educate the people of the State in the right 
direction, to lift the thoughts of men above the sordid interests of the hour and the 
mean ambitions of personal gain. He embodied in his life and character that spirit of 
a broader culture, purer morals, and loftier aims which constitutes the basis of all 
healthy growth. He loved California with an almost idolatrous love, but lamented it s 
hard materialism and strove to make it more worthy of its great destiny; and he was 
unwearying in his etlbrts t-o elevate and refine. The hours that other workers gave to 
rest and recreation he devoted to the building up of new aesthetic interests and the 
study of those gentler arts that uplift society aud smooth down the sharp angles of 
our western life. He was one of those rare men who are estimated rather below than 
above their true value. # # • jjig capacity for work was marv el- 

0U8. We cannot recall a journalist, with perhaps the exception of the late Henry J. 
Raymond, who could write so rapidly yet so pointedly and correctly. His well stored 
mind poured forth its treasures in a rapid flowing copious stream. He was equaUy 
rea<ly in all departments of journalistic activity. « « • q^ |g dead ; 

but the seed of thought and culture he has sown has not fallen on barren ground. His 
work survives him. The interests he promoted and the institutions he helped to 
found are living monuments of his beneficent activity.^' 
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ject you indicated, which I have just received from his hands and now 
forward to you through the courtesy of the State Department. I scarcely 
need add that you will find it alike interesting and valuable. In con- 
nection with the subject of Dr. Martin's paper, permit me to call your 
attention to a dispatch written by S. Wells Williams, then charge 
d'affaires at this legation, to the State Department, under date of Au- 
gust 26, 1869, numbered 5Sj and referring to the enormous difficulties of 
the Chinese language, whether spoken or written, as one of the principal 
obstacles to the progress of this people. Dr. Martin touches on this 
point, but it did not enter into his object to enlarge upon it. 
, I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

BENJ. P. AVERY. 
Hon. John Eaton, 

Commissioner of Education. 



Washington, March 29, 1876. 

Sir: I have perused with care and much interest the paper of Dr. 
Martin upon the subject of education in China, and regard it as a very 
able presentation of the past and present state of the various depart- 
ments of education in tLe empire. 

President Martin enjojs advantages and possesses qualifications 
(knowledge of the language, literature, laws, and customs of China) 
guipa^Hd ly i:ciie fcr j icscnting a thorough and accurate knowledge 
oi the subject; Mi uy are the remaikable events of the century just 
closing; among them, the opening of China and the demolition of her wall 
ol conceit and exclusiveness, more massive than her great northern 
wall of bricks and cement, stand preeminent. While the astronomer 
is ren appiug the heavens and " trapping" in quick succession the hith- 
erto undiscovered planets, and the paleontologist is pursuing his re- 
searches in Eg.Apt and Assyria, so the archaeologist, for the first time, 
is opening to the western world the works of men for centuries in and 
around the forbidden city of the Celestial Empire, and a university 
modelled after those of the west has been established and is presided 
over by an eminent American scholar and sinologue. 

The observations respecting the system of literary examinations, 
dating back more than two thousand years, are of special interest, and 
the change of base in education indicated by the educational mission 
to this country is of surpassing impoitance. The statements that "the 
government will soon perceive the necessity of supplying its people 
with the means of higher, broader culture than they can derive from the 
grammar and rhetoric of their own language;'' that efforts for the promo- 
tion of education are specially encouraged by enlightened magistrates; 
that recently over three hundred new schools were reported as opened 
in one department (county) of the province (state) of Canton, taken in 



connectioQ with the Ohinese edacational mission, (which, according to 

the statement of Mr. Yung Wing, consists of 115 select Ohinese youth 

pursuing a thorough collegiate and scientifiic education,) are facts of 

deepest interest. It is difficult to express or conceive the full influence 

these youth of rare talent and thorough education according to western 

standards will exert when, returned to their home, they shall become 

the educators of their people and coadjutors of the government itself. 

Tours, truly, 

PETER PAEKER. 

Hon. John Eaton, 

Gommis^oner of Education, 



EDUCATION IN CHINA. 



1.— INFLUENCE ON NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

The interest of the inquiry on which we are about to enter is based 
on the assumption that differences of national character are mainly 
due to the influence of education. This we conceive to be true, except 
in extreme cases, such as those of the inhabitants of torrid or frigid 
regions, where everything succumbs to the tyranny of physical forces. 
In such situations, climate shapes education, as, according to Montes- 
quieu, it determines morals and dictates laws. But in milder latitudes 
the diff'erence of physical surroundings is an almost inappreciable ele- 
ment in the formation of character in comparison with influences of an 
intellectual and moral kind. Much, for example, is said about the in- 
spiration of mountain scenery — an inspiration felt most sensibly, if not 
most effectively, by those who see the mountains least frequently — but, 
as John Foster remarks, the character of a lad brought up at the foot 
of the Alps is a thousandfold more affected by the companions with 
whom he associates than by the mountains that rear their heads above 
his dwelling. 

The peculiar character of the Chinese — for they have a character 
which is one and distinct — is not to be accounted for by their residence 
in great plains, for half the empire is mountainous. I^either is it to 
be ascribed to their rice diet, as rice is a luxury in which few of the 
northern population are able to indulge. Still less is it to be referred 
to the influence of climate, for they spread over a broad belt in their 
own country, emigrate in all directions, and flourish in every zone. It 
is not even explained by the unity and persistency of an original type, 
for in their earlier career they absorbed and assimilated several other 
races, while history shows that at different epochs their own character 
has undergone remarkable changes. The true secret of this phenom- 
enon is the presence of an agency which, under our own eyes, has shown 
itself sullicieutly powerful to transform the turbulent nomadic Mantchoo 
into the most Chinese of the inhabitants of the Middle Kingdom. The 
general name for that agenc>^, which includes a thousand elements, is 
education. ^It is education that has imparted a uniform stamp to the 
Chinese under every variety of physical condition; just as the succes- 
sive sheets of paper applied to an engraving bring away, substantially, 
the same impression, notwithstanding differences in the quality of the 
material j[ 

In this wide sense we shall not attempt to treat the subject, though 
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nay not be out of place to remark that the Chinese themselves em- 
►y a word which answers to education with a similar latitude. They 
r, for instance, that the education of a child begins before its birth, 
e women of ancient times, say they, in every movement had reg:ard 
its effect on the character of their off'spring. This they denominate 
0, reminding us of what Goethe tells us in his autobiography of cer- 
u antecedents, which had their effect in imparting to him 

" That concord of harmonions powers which forms the soal of happiness." 

I this, whatever its value, belongs to physical discipline. We shall 
: go so far back in the history of our typical Chinese, but, confining 
rselves strictly to the department of intellectual influences, take him 
the time when the young idea first begins to shoot, and trace him 
ough the several stages of his development until he emerges a full 
iged academician.* 

2.— HOME EDUCATION. 

\?V^ith us the family is the first school. Not only is it there we make 
3 most ^important of our linguistic acquirements, but with parents who 
) themselves cultivated there is generally a persistent effort to stimu- 
e the mental growth of their offspring to develop reason, form taste, 
d invigorate the memory. 

[n many instances parental vanity applies a spur where the curb 
^htj to be employed, and a sickly precocity is the result; but in 
leral-a judicious stimulus addressed to the mind is no detriment to 
) body, and it is doubtless to the difference of domestic training 
;her than to race that we are to ascribe the early awaking of the 
ntal powers of European children as compared with those of China, 
e Chinese have, it is true, their stories of infant precocity — their Bar- 
iers and Chattertons. They tell of Li-muh, who, at the age of seven, 
s thought worthy of the degree of tsinshi^ or the literary doctorate, 
1 of Hie-tsin, the " divine child," who, at the age of ten, composed a 
ume of poems, still in use as a juvenile text book. But these are 
} merely exceptions ; they are exceptions of rarer occurrence than 
ong us. The generality of Chinese children do not get their hands 
1 feet so soon as ours, because, in the first months of their existence, 
»y are tightly swathed and afterward overloaded with cumbrous 
:ments. The reason for their tardier mental development is quite 
^logons. European children exhibit more thought at five than 
inese children of twice that age. This is not a partial judgment, nor 
^he fact to be accounted for bv a difference of race; lor in mental ca- 
3ity the Chinese are, in my opinion, not inferior to the " most favored 
tion." Deprive our nurseries of those speaking pictures that say so 

For au account of the Hanlin or Imperial Academy, see the North American Ke- 
w for July, 1874, where much may be found to supplement the present paper. The 
16 periodical (sometime iu 1870) contains an article by the present writer on "Civil 
nee competitive examinations in China.'' 
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much to the infant eye; of infant poems, such as those of Watts and 
Barbauld; of the sweet music that impresses those poems on the infant 
mind ; more than all, take away those Bible stories and scraps of his- 
tory which excite a thirst for the books that contain them, and what a 
check upon mental growth, what a deduction from the happiness of 
childhood! With us the dawn of knowledge precedes the use of books, 
as the rays of morning, refracted by the atmosphere and glowing with 
rosy hues, anticipate the rising of the sun. In China there is no such 
accommodating medium, no such blushing aurora. The language of 
the fireside is not the language of the books. 

Mothers and nurses are not taught to read; nor are fathers less inclined 
than with us to leave the work of instruction to be begun by the pro- 
fessional teacher. This they are the more disposed to do, as an ancient 
maxim, sanctioned by classic authority, prohibits a parent being the 
instructor of his own children; still some fathers, yielding to better 
instincts, do take a pride in teaching their infant sons; and some moth- 
ers, whose exceptional culture makes them shine like stars in the night 
of female ignorance, have imparted to their children the first impulse in 
a literary career. 

How many of those who have obtained seats in the literary Olympus 
were favored with such early advantages, it is impossible to ascertain. 
That the number is considerable, we cannot doubt. We remember hear- 
ing of two scholars in Chekiang who were not only taught the mechan- 
ical art of writing but the higher art of composition by an educated 
mother, both of them winning the honors of the academy. 

As another instance of the same kind, the memoirs of the academy 
embalm the memory of such a noble mother, along with the name of her 
illustrious son, the Emperor Kienlung, with vermilion pencil, celebrating 
the talents of the one and the virtues of the other. 

Dropping the "meed of a melodious tear " on the grave of an eminent 
literary servant, Ghien-ch6n-keun, a member of the Hanlin, the Emperor 
says: "He drew his learning from a hidden source: a virtuous mother 
imparting to him her classic lore." In the prose obituary prefixed to the 
verses, His Majesty says : " Chien's mother, Lady Ch6n, was skilled in 
ornamental writing. In his boyhood it was she who inspired and 
directed his studies. He had a painting which represented his mother 
as holding the distaff and at the same time explaining to him the 
classic page. I admired it, and inscribed on it a complimentary verse.'' 

A graceful tribute from an exalted hand, worth more in the estima- 
tion of the Chinese than all the marble or granite that might be heaped 
upon her sepulchre. 

3.— COMMENCEMENT OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

In general, however, a Chinese home is not a hotbed for the develop- 
ment of mind. Nature is left to take her own time, and the child vege- 
tates until he completes his seventh or eighth year. The almanac is 
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then consulted, and a lucky day chosen for inducting the lad into a life 
of study. MDlad in festal robe, with tasselled cap, and looking a manda- 
rin in small, he sets out for the village school, his face beaming with 
the happy assurance that all the stars are shedding kindly influence 
and his friends predicting that he will end his career in the Imperial 
Academy.j^On entering the room he performs two acts of worship : the 
first is to prostrate himself before a picture of the Great Sage, who is 
venerated as the fountain of wisdom, but is not supposed to exercise 
over his votaries anything like a tutelar supervision. The second is to 
salute with the same forms, and almost equal reverence, the teacher 
who is to guide his inexperienced feet in the pathway to knowledge. 
In no country is the office of teacher more revered. Not only is the 
living instructor saluted with forms of profoundest respect, but the very 
name of teacher, taken in the abstract, is an object of almost idolatrous 
homage. On certain occasions it is inscribed on a tablet in connection 
with the characters for heaven, earth, prince, and parents, as one of the 
five chief objects of veneration, and worshipped with solemn rites. This 
is a relic of the primitive period, when books were few and the student 
dependent for everything on the oral teaching of his sapient master. 
In those days, in Eastern as well as Western Asia and Greece, schools 
were peripatetic, or (as Jeremy Taylor says of the church in his time) 
ambulatory. Disciples were wont to attend their master by day and 
night, and follow him on his peregrinations from state to state, in order 
to catch and treasure up his most casual discourses. 

As to the pursuit of knowledge, they were at a great disadvantage, 
compared Avith modern students, whose libraries contain books by the 
thousand, while their living teachers are counted by the score. Yet, 
the student life of those days was not without its compensating circum- 
stances. fPractical morality, the formation of character, was the great 
object, intellectual discipline being deemed subordinate, and in such a 
state of society physical culture was, of course, not neglected. The 
personal character of the teacher made a profound impression on his 
pupils, inspiring them with ardor in the pursuit of virtue ; while the 
necessity of learning by question and answer excited a spirit of inquiry, 
and favored originality of thought. But now all this is changed, and 
the names and forms continue without the reality .j 

A man who never had a dozen thoughts in all his life sits in the 
seat of the philosophers and receives with solemn ceremony the homage 
of his disciples. And why not! For every step in the process of 
teaching is fixed by unalterable usage. So much is this the case, that 
in describing one school I describe all, and in tracing the steps of one 
student I point out the course of all ; for in China there are no new 
methods or short roads. 

In other countries, a teacher, even in the primary course, finds room 
tor tact and originality. In those who dislike study, a love of it is to 
be inspired by making *' knowledge pleasant to the taste ;" and the dull 
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apprehension is to be awakened by striking and apt illastrations, while^ 
to the eager and indastrious, steps to Pamassas are, if not made easy, 
at least to be pointed oat so clearly that they shall waste no strength 
in climbing by wrong paths. In China there is nothing of this. The 
land of uniformity, all processes in arts and letters are as much fixed 
by universal custom as is the cut of their garments or the mode of 
wearing their hair. The pupils all tread the path trodden by their 
ancestors of a thousand years ago, nor has it grown smoother by the 
attrition of so many feet. 

4.— STAGES OF STUDY. 

The undergraduate course may be divided into three stages, in each 
of which there are two leading studies : 

In the first the occupations of the student are committing to memory 
(not reading) the canonical books and writing an infinitude of diversely 
formed characters, as a manual exercise. 

In the second, they are the translation of his text books (*. e., reading) 
aud lessons in composition. 

In the third, they are belles lettres and the composition of essays. 

^Nothing could be more dreary than the labors of the first stage. 
The pupil comes to school, as one of his books tells him, <'a rough gem, 
that requires grinding ',^ but the process is slow and painful. His books 
are in a dead language, for in every part of the empire the style of 
literary composition is so far removed from that of the vernacular speech 
that books when read aloud are unintelligible even totheeanof the 
educated, and the sounds of their characters convey absolutely no 
meaning to the mind of a beginner. Nor, as a general thing, is any 
effort made to give them life by imparting glimpses of their signification. 
The whole of this first stage is a dead lift of memory, unalleviated by 
the exercise of any other faculty. It is something like what we should 
have in our western schools if our youth were restricted to the study of 
Latin as their sole occupation and required to stow away in their 
memory the contents of the principal classics before learning a word of 
their meaning. 

The whole of the four books and the greater part of the five classics 
are usually gone through in this manner, four or five years being allot- 
ted to the cheerless task. During all this time the mind has not been 
enriched by a single idea. To get words at the tongue's end and 
characters at the pencil's point is the sole object of this initial discipline. 
It would seem, indeed, as if the wise ancients who devised it had 
dreaded nothing so much as early development, and, like prudent horti- 
culturists, resorted to this method for the purpose of heaping snow and 
ice around the roots of the young plant to guard against its premature 
blossoming. All the arrangements of the system are admirably adapted 
to form a safeguard against precocity. Even the stimulus of compan- 
ionship in study is usually denied, the advantages resulting from the 
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OiimniUm nf c.lsa^mn \mnti a« little appreciated as those of other lata 
^»viritf mneUUu^ry. Each pupil reads aud writes alone, the penalty fat 
frt-lliirM fwiiiiiif HO many blows with the ferule or kneeling for so manj 
m\uiiU*n ofi th« rough brick pavement which serves for a floor. 

M \U\n p^^riod f<»ar is the stron«^est motive addressed to the mind of 
Mm* ^r.UnUir; nor in it easy to say how large a share this stern discipliofi 
b'.hf^ in i^iviug him his tirst lesson in political duty, viz, that of unques- 
tioriirii( <4nbmiHMion, aud in rendering him cringing and pliant toward 
oil\rU%\ MuperiorH. Those sallies of innocent humor and venial mischief 
w» ({ommon iu weHtern schools are rarely witnessed in China. 

A pnujtical joke iu which the scholars indulged at the expense of their 
t-i^achcr f have seen reprwsentoil in a picture, but never in real life. 
Th« picture, the most graphic I ever saw from a Chinese pencil, adorns 
the walls of a monastery at the Western Hills, near Peking. It repre- 
M<*ntM a village school, the master asleep in his chair and the papila 
playing various pranks, the least of which, if the tyrant should happen to 
Hwake, would bring down his terrible batou. But notwithstanding the 
dangler t/> which they expose themselves, two of the young unterrifted 
stand behind the throne, threattMiiug to awake the sleeper by tickling 
his ear with the tail of a scorpiim. 

Ho foreign indeed is this scene from the habits of Chinese schoolboys, 
that I f<5el compelled to take it iu a mystic rather than a literal signift. 
cation. The master is reason, the btiys are the passions, and the scor- 
pion cr>nscience. Ff passion gets at the ear of the soul while reason 
sleeps, the stings of conscience are sure to follow those 

" PMitfa that piiy .)oy'« apnutUhrlft thrill 
With bltt«r uaury." 

Thus understood it conve3's a moral alike worthy of Christian or Bud- 
dhist ethics. Severity is accounted the first virtue in a pedagogue ; and 
its opposite is not kindness, but negligence. In family schools, where 
the teacher is well watched, he is reasonably diligent and sufficiently 
severe to satisfy the most exacting of his patrons. In others, and par- 
ticularly in charity schools, the portrait of Sqneers in Nicholas Nickleby 
woidd be no caricature. With modifications and improvements in the 
curriculum, a teacher has nothing to do. His business is to keep the 
mill going, and the time honored argument fi posteriori is the only per- 
suasion he cares to appeal to. 

This arctic winter of monotonous toil once passed, a more auspicious 
season dawns on the youthful understanding. The key of the cabala 
which he has been so long and so blindly acquiring is put into his 
hands. He is initiated in the translation and exposition of those sacred 
books which he had previously stored away in his memory, as if appre- 
hensive lest another tyrant of Tttin might attempt their destruction. 
The light however is letiu but sparingly, as it were, through chinks and 
rifts in the long dark passage. A simple character here and there U 
explained, and then, it may be after the lapse of a year or two, the 
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KTOceeds to the explication of entire sentences. Now for the 
^the mind of the stadeut begins to take in the thoughts of those 
Moen taught to regard as the oracles of wisdom. His dormant 
i^wake into sudden life, and, as it would seem, unfold the more 
liO Gonseqaence of their protracted hibernation. 
fi it is like 

" The gl 'rioas hoar when spring goes forth 
O'er the bleak moaDtains of the shadowy north, 
' And with one radiant glance, one magic breath, 

[ Wakes all things lovely from the sleep of death." 

falae of this exercise can hardly be overestimated. When judi- 
*:employed it does for the Chinese what translation into and out 
.dead languages of the west does for us. It calls into play 
f, judgment, taste, and gives him a command of his own ver- 
1- which, it is safe to assert, he would never acquire in any other 
Fet even here I am not able to bestow unqualified commenda- 
This portion of the course is rendered too easy ; as much too easy 
preceding is too difficult. Instead of requiring a lad,- dictionary 
1, to quarry out the meaning of his author, the teacher reads the 
for him and demands of him nothing more than a faithful repro- 
I of that which he has received ; memory again, sheer memory! 
)leas'this method might be for beginners, when continued, as 
aese do through the whole course, it has the inevitable effect of 
ng independence of judgment and fertility of invention; quali- 
which Chinese scholars are by no means remarkable and for 
iciency of which they are no doubt indebted to this error of 
room discipline. Simultaneously with translation the student is 
d in the art of composition, an art which, in any language, yields 
ing but practice. In Chinese it is beset with difficulties of a 
r kind. In the majority of cultivated languages the syntax is 
Bd by rules, while inflections, like mortise and tenou, facilitate the 
re of the sentence. 

;o in this most primitive form of human speech. Verbs and nouns 
iistinguished by any difference of form, the verb having no voice, 
)r tense, and the noun neither gender, number, nor person. Col- 

1 is everything : it creates the parts of speech and determines the 
ation of characters. The very simplicity of the linguistic struct- 
s proves a source of difficulty, preventing the formation of any 
jTstems of grammatical rules as abound in most inflected lau- 
, and throwing the burden of acquisition on the imitative faculty; 
blem being not the erection of a fabric from parts which are ad- 
)nd marked, but the building of an arch with cobble stones, 
ese uniform, unclassified atoms were indifferent to position, the 
3f arrangement would be nothing and style impossible. But 

them appear to be endowed with a kind of mysterious polarity, 
controls their collocation and renders them incapable of com- 
$hip except with certain characters, the choice of which would 

2 CH 
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seem to be altogether arbitrary. The origin of this peculiarity it is not 
diflBcult to discover. In this, as in other things among the Chinese, 
usage has become law. Combinations which were accidental or optional 
with the model writers of antiquity, and even their errors, have, to their 
imitating posterity, become the ju^ et norma loquendi. Free to move 
upon each other when the language was young and in a fluid state, its 
elements have now become crystallized into invariable forms. To master 
this preestablished harmony, without the aid of rules, is the fruit of 
practice and the labor of years. 

The first step in composition is the yoking together of double charac- 
ters. The second is the reduplication of these binary compounds and 
the construction of parallels — an idea which runs so completely through 
the whole of Chinese literature that the mind of the student requires 
to be imbued with it at the very outset. This is the way he begins" 
The teacher writes, ** wind blows," the pupil adds, ^'rain falls;" the 
teacher writes, "rivers are long," the pupil adds, "seas are deep,'^ or 
"mountains are high," &c. 

From the simple subject and predicate, which in their rude gram, 
mar they describe as " dead " and " living " characters, the teacher 
<;onducts his pupil to more complex forms, in which qualifying words 
and phrases are introduced. He gives as a model some such phrase as 
•*' The Emperor's grace is vast as heaven and earth," and the lad matches 
it by " The Sovereign's favor is profound as lake and sea." These coup- 
lets often contain two propositions in each member, accompanied by all 
the usual modifying terms ; and so exact is the symmetry required by the 
Tulesof the art that not only must noun, verb, adjective, and particle 
respond to each other with scrupulous exactness, but the very tones of 
the characters are adjusted to each other with the precision of music. 

Begun with the first strokes of his untaught pencil, the student, what- 
ever his proficiency, never gets beyond the construction of parallels. 
When he becomes a member of the institute or a minister of the im- 
perial cabinet, at classic festivals and social entertainments, the com- 
position of impromptu couplets, formed on the old model, constitutes a 
favorite pastime. Eeflecting a poetic image from every syllable, or cou- 
aealing the keen point of a cutting epigram, they afford a fine vehicle 
ibr sallies of wit; and poetical contests such as that of Melibceus and 
Menalcas are in China matters of daily occurrence. 

If a present is to be given, on the occasion of a marriage, a birthday, 
or any other remarkable occasion, nothing is deemed so elegant or ac- 
ceptable as a pair of scrolls inscribed with a complimentary distich. 

When the novice is sufficiently exercised in the " parallels" for the idea 
of symmetry to have become an instinct, he is permitted to advance to 
other si)ecies of composition which afford freer scope for his faculties. 
Such are the shotiah^ in which a single thought is expanded in simple 
language, the lun\ the formal discussion of a subject more or less ex- 
tended, and epistles addressed to imaginary persons and adapted to all 
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conceivable circumstances. In these last, the forms of the " complete 
letter writer" are copied with too much servility; but in the other two, 
substance being deemed of more con«equence than form, the new fledged 
thought is permitted to essay its powers and to expatiate with but little 
restraint. 

In the third stage, composition is the leading object, reading being 
wholly subsidiary. It takes for the most part the artificial form of 
verse, and of a kind of prose called icenchang, which is, if possible, 
still more artiflcial. The reading required embraces mainly rhetorical 
models and sundry anthologies. History is studied, but only that of 
China, and that only in compends; not for its lessons of wisdom, but 
for the sake of the allusions with which it enables a writer to embellish 
classic essays. The same may be said of other studies -, knowledge and 
mental discipline are at a discount and style at a premium. The goal 
of the long course, the flower and fruit of the whole system, is the wen- 
chang; for this alone can insure success in the public examinations for the 
civil service, in which students begin to adventure soon after entering 
on the third stage of their preparatory course. 

The examinations we reserve for subsequent consideration, and in that 
connection we shall notice the xcenchang more at length. We may how- 
ever remark in passing that to propose such an end as the permanent 
object of pursuit must of necessity have the effect of rendering educa- 
tion superficial. In our own universities surface is aimed at father than 
depth; but what, we may ask, besides an empty glitter would remain, 
if none of our students aspired to anything better than to become popular 
newspaper writers ! Yet successful essayists and penny-a-liners require 
as a preparation for their functions a substratum of solid information. 
They have to exert themselves to keep abreast of an age in which great 
facts and great thoughts vibrate instantaneously throughout a hemis- 
phere. But the idea of progressive knowledge is alien to the nature of 
the wen chang, A juster parallel for the intense and fruitless concentra- 
tion of energy on this species of composition is the passion for Latin 
verse, which was dominant in our halls of learning until dethroned by 
the rise of modern science. 

5.— GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 

I The division of the undergraduate course into the three stages which 
we have described gives rise to three classes of schools: the primary, in 
which little is attended to beyond memoriter recitation and imitative 
chirography ; the middle, in which the canonical books are expounded ; 
and the classical, in which composition is the leading exercise. Not 
unfrequently all three departments are embraced in one and the same 
school ; and still more frequently the single department professed is so 
neglected as to render it utterly abortive for any useful purpose. This, as 
we have elsewhere intimated, is particularly the case with what are 
called public schools. National schools there are none, with the exception 
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serted that ** education is universal in China ; even coolies are taught 
to read and write." In one sense this is true, but not as we understand 
the terms "reading and writing." In the alphabetical vernaculars of 
the west, the ability to read and write implies the ability to express 
one's thoughts by the pen and to grasp the thoughts of others vrhen 
so expressed. In Chinese, and especially in the classical or book lao- 
guage, it implies nothing of the sort. A shopkeeper may be able tx> 
write the numbers and keep accounts without being able to write any- 
thing else ; and a lad who has attended school for several years will 
pronounce the characters of an ordinary book with faultless precision^ 
yet not comprehend the meaning of a single sentence. Of those who 
can read understandingly, (and nothing else ought to be called reading,) 
^ the proportion is greater in towns than in rural districts. But striking an 
average, it does not, according to my observation, exceed one in twenty 
or the male sex and one in ten thousand for the female; rather a ha- 
miliating exhibit for a country which has maintained for centuries snch 
a maguiflcent institution as the Haulin Academy. 

With all due allowance for the want of statistical accuracy where no 
statistics are obtainable, compare this with the educational statistics of 
the United States as given in the last census, (that of 1870.) Taking 
the country as a whole, the ratio of illiteracy among persons over ten 
years of age is I in 6; taking the Northern States alone, the ratio is 
57 to 1,000, or about 1 in 18.* 

6.— SYSTEM OF EXAMINATIONS. 

To some it may be a matter of surprise that popular education is 
left to take care of itself iu a country where letters are held sacred 
and their inventor enrolled among the gods ; to others it may appear 
equally strange that mental cultivation is so extensively diflfused, con- 
sidering the cumbrous vehicle employed for the transmission of thought 
and the enormous difficulty of getting command of it. Both phenom- 
ena find their solution in the fact that the government does not value 
education for its own sake but regards it as a means to an end. The 
great end is the repose of the state; the iustrumenis for securing it are 
able officers and education is the means for preparing them for the dis- 
charge of their duties. This done, an adequate supply of disciplined 
agents once secured, the education of the people ceases to be an object. 
The repose of the state, one of the ancient philosophers tells us, might 
be assured by a process the opposite of popular education. " Fill the 
people's bellies and empty their minds ; cause that they neither know 
nor desire anything, and you have the secret of a tranquil government." 
Such is the advice of Lankeun, which I am inclined to take as an utter- 
ance of Socratic irouv rather than -Machiavelian malice. So far from 
subscribing to it in its literal import the Chinese government holds its 
officers responsible for the instruction of its subjects in all matters of 

• Report of the Coiiimissiouer of Education, 1H71. 
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duty; and in Ohinese society the idea of iustruction as the one thing 
needful has so wrought itsolf into the forms of speech as to become a 
wearisome cant. The red card that invites you to an entertainment 
solicits " instruction.'' When a friend meets you he apologizes for 
having so long absented himself from your "instructions;" and in 
familiar conversation, simple statements and opinions are often received 
as "precious instruction" by those who do not by any means accept 
them. It is more to the point to add that one of the classical books 
denounces it as the greatest of parental faults to bring up a child with- 
out instruction. This relates to the moral rather than to the intellectual 
side of education. The Chinese government does, nevertheless, encour- 
age purely intellectual culture ; and it does so in a most decided and 
efifectual manner, viz, by testing attainments and rewarding exertion. 
In the magnificence of the scale on which it does this, it is unapproached 
by any other nation on the earth. 

Lord Mahon, in his History of England, speaking of the patronage 
extended to learning in the period preceding Walpole, observes that 
" though the sovereign was never an Augustus, the minister was always 
a M^cenas. Newton became master of the mint; Locke was commis- 
sioner of appeals; S'eele was commissioner of stamps; Stepney, Prior 
and Gray were employed in lucrative and important embassies; Addi- 
son was secretary of state; Tickell, secretary in Ireland. Several rich 
sinecures were bestowed on Congreve and Rowe, on Hughs and Ambrose 
Phillipps." And he goes on to show how the illiberality of succeeding 
reigns was atoned for by popular favor, the dififusion of knowledge en- 
abling the people to become the patron of genius and learning. 

The Chinese practise none of these three methods. The Emperor, 
less arbitrary than monarchs of the west, does not feel at liberty to re- 
ward an authoi* by official appointments, and his minister has no power 
to do so. The inefficiency of popular patronage is less to their credit, 
authors reaping oftentimes much honor and little emolument from their 
works. But it is something to be able to add that all three are merged 
in a regulated state patronage, according to which the reward of literary 
merit is a law of the empire and a right of the people. This brings us 
to speak of the examination system ; not, indeed, a fresh theme, but one 
which is not yet exhausted. Though not new to the occidental public, 
these examinations are not properly understood, for the opinion has been 
gaining ground that their value has been overrated and that they are 
to be held responsible for all the shortcomings of Chinese intellectual 
culture. The truth is just the reverse. Those shortcomings (I have not 
attempted to disguise them) are referable to other causes, while for 
something like two thousand years this system of literary competition 
has operated as a stimulating and conservative agency, to which are due, 
not only the merits of the national education, such as it is, but its very 
existence. Nor has its political induence been less deep and beneficial. 
Essentially political in its aims, it has effected far more in the way of 
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political good than its authors ever ventured to anticipate. By enlarg- 
ing the liberties of the people it contributes to the strength of the state, 
and by affording occupation to the restless and aspiring it tends to se- 
cure the tranquillity of the public. The safety valve of society, it pro- 
vides a vent for that ambition and energy which would otherwise burst 
forth in civil strife and bloody revolution. 

These examinations are of two kinds, which we shall distinguish as 
preofficial and postofflcial ; the former is the ofifspring of the latter, 
which it has outgrown and overshadowed. Their genesis is not dif&cult 
to trace ; and, paradoxical as it may appear, these literary examinations 
date back to a period anterior to the rise of literature. The principles 
that lie at their foundation are found clearly expressed among the re- 
ceived maxims of government under the earliest of the historic dynasties. 
It was not, however, until the dynasties of the Tang and Sung (618- 
1120) that these examinations assumed substantially the form in which 
we now find them. Coming down from the past, with the accretions of 
many centuries, they have expanded into a system whose machinery is 
as complex as its proportions are enormous. Its ramifications extend 
to every district of the empire ; and it commands the services of district 
magistrates, prefects, and other civil functionaries up to governors and 
viceroys. These are all auxiliary to the regular officers of the literary- 
corporation. 

In each district there are two resident examiners, with the title of 
professor, whose duty it is to keep a register of all competing students 
and to exercise them from time to time in order to stimulate their efforts 
and keep them in preparation for the higher examinations in which de- 
grees are conferred. In each province there is one chancellor or super- 
intendent of instruction, who holds office for three years, and is required 
to visit every district and hold the customary examinations within that 
time, conferring the first degree on a certain percentage of the candi- 
dates. There are, moreover, two special examiners for each province, 
generallyjmembers of the Hanlin, deputed from the capital to conduct 
the great triennial examination and confer the second degree. 

The regular degrees are three : 

1st. SiU'tsai or ^' Budding talent.'^ 

2d. KU'jin or '^ Deserving of promotion," 

3d. Tsinshi or ** Fit for office." 
' To which may be added, as a fourth degree, the Haulin, or member 
of the "Forest of Pencils." The first of these is sometimes compared 
to the degree of B. A., conferred by colleges and universities ; the sec- 
ond to M. A. ;][and the third to D, C. L. or LL.D. The last is accurately 
described by membership in the Imperial Academy; always bearing in 
mind how much a Chinese academy must differ from a similar institu- 
tion in the west. But so faint is the finalogy which the other degrees 
bear to the literary degrees of western lands that the interchange of 
terms is sure to lead to misconceptions. Chinese degrees represent 
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talent, not knowledge; they are conferred by the state, without the 
intervention of school or college; they carry with them the privileges 
of official rank; and they are bestowed on no more than a very small 
percentage of those who engage in competition. With us, on the con- 
trary, they give no official standing; they attest, where they mean any- 
thing, acquirements rather than ability; and the number of those who 
are ''plucked'' is usually small in comparison with those wbo are 
allowed to '^pass." But, after all, the new-fledged bachelor of an occi- 
dental college, his head crowned with the outlines of universal knowl- 
edge, answers quite as nearly to the sprightly siutsaiy 

" Whose soal proud soleDce never tan^bt to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way/' 

as does a western general to the chief of an undisciplined horde of 
so-called soldiers. 

The following report of Panszelien, chancellor of the province of Shan- 
tung, though somewhat vague, will give us au idea of the official duties 
of the chief examiner and the spirit in which he professes to discharge 
them: 

"Your majesty's servant,'^ says the chancellor, "has guarded the 
seal of office with the utmost vigilance. In every instance where frauds 
were detected he has handed the offender over to the proper authorities 
for punishment. In reexamining the successful, whenever their hand- 
writing disagreed with that of their previous performances he at once 
expelled them from the hall, without granting a particle of indulgence. 
He everywhere exhorted the students to aim at the cultivation of a high 
moral character. In judging of the merit of compositions he followed 
reason and the established rules. At the close of each examination he 
addressed the students face to face, exhorting them not to walk in ways 
of vanity, nor to concern themselves with things foreign to their voca- 
tion, but to uphold the credit of scholarship and to seek to maintain 
or retrieve the literary reputation of their several districts. Besides 
these occupations, your servant, in passing from place to place, observed 
that the snow has everywhere exercised a reviving influence; the young 
wheat is beginning to shoot up ; the people are perfectly quiet and well 
disposed ; the price of provisions is moderate ; and those who suffered 
from the recent floods are gradually returning to their forsaken homes. 
For literary culture, flinchen stands preeminent, while Tsaochen is 
equally so in military matters." 

This is the whole report, with the exception of certain stereotyped 
phrases, employed to open and conclude such documents, and a barren 
catalogue of places and dates. It contains no statistical facts, no state- 
ment of the number of candidates, nor the proportion passed; indeed, 
no information of any kind, except that conveyed in a chance allusion 
in the closing sentence. 

From this we learn that the chancellor is held responsible for exam- 
ioations in the military art; and it might be inferred that he reviews 
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the troops and gauges the attainmeots of the cadets in military history 
eDgiiieering, tactics, &c. ; but nothing of the kind; he sees them draw 
the bow, hurl the discus, and go through various manoeuvres with spear 
and shield, which have no longer a place in civilized warfare. 

The first degree only is conferred by the provincial chancellor, and the 
happy recipients, fifteen or twenty in each department, or 1 per cent, of 
the candidates, are decorated with the insignia of rank and admitted to 
the ground floor of the nine storied pagoda. The trial for the second 
degree is held in the capital of each province, by special commissionerst 
once in three ye^rs. It consists of three sessions of three days each, 
making nine days of almost continuous exertion — a strain to the mental 
and physical powers, to which the infirm and aged frequently succumb. 

In addition to composition in prose and verse, the candidate is required 
to show his acquaintance with history, (the history of China,) philosophy^ 
criticism, and variou s branches of archaeology. Again 1 per cent, is dec* 
orated; but it is not until the more fortunate among them succeed in 
passing the metropolitan triennial that the meed of civil office is certainly 
bestowed. They are not, however, assigned to their respective offices 
until they have gone through two special examinations within the pal- 
ace and in the presence of the emperor. On this occasion the highest 
on the list is honored w ith the title of chtiang yuen or " laureate," a distinc- 
tion so great that in the last reign it was not thought unbefitting the 
daughter of a chuang yuen to be raised to the position of consort of the 
Son of Heaven. 

A score of the best are admitted to membership in the Academy, two 
or three score are attached to it as pupils or probationers, and the rest 
drafted off to official posts in the capital or in the provinces, the humblest 
of which is supposed to compensate the occupant for a life of penury and 
toil. 

In conclusion, this noble institution — the civil service competitive sys- 
tem — appears destined to play a conspicuous part in carrying forward an 
intellectual movement the incipient stages of which are already visible. 
It has cherished the national education, such as it is; and if it has com- 
pelled the mind of China for ages past to grind in the mill of barren im- 
itation, that is not the fault of the system, but its abuse. 

When the growing influence of western science animates it with a new 
spirit, as it must do ere long, we shall see a million or more of patient' 
students applying themselves to scientific studies with all the ardor that 
now characterizes their literary competition. 

Six years ago the viceroy of Fuhkien, now a member of the imperial 
cabinet, proposed the institution of a competition in mathematics. The 
suggestion was not adopted ; but a few days ago it was brought up in a 
new form, with the addition of the physical sciences, by LiHung-Ohang, 
the famous governor of the metropolitan province. When adopted, as 
it must be, it will place the entire examination system on a new basis 
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and inaugurate an intellectual revolution whose extent and results it 
would be difficult to predict. 

In remodelling her national education, Japan has begun with her 
schools, and, however reluctant, China will be compelled to do the same. 
Thus far herefiorts in that direction have been few and feeble, all that 
she has to show being a couple of schools at Canton and Shanghai, with 
forty students each, three or four schools in connection with the arsenal 
at Fuhchow, with an aggregate of three hundred, and in the capital an 
Imperial College for Western Science, with an attendan ce of about a 
hundred.* 

The proposed modifications in the civil service examination system 
will not only invest each of these schools with a new importance, and 
give a higher value to every educated youth; it will have the effect of cre- 
ating for itself a system of schools and colleges on the basis of an exist- 
ing organization. 

In every department and district there is' a government school with 
two or more professors attached. The professors give no instruction, 
and the students only present themselves at stated times for examina- 
tion. With the introduction of science these professors will become 
teachers, and each of these now deserted schools a centre of illumina- 
tion. 



APPENDIX. 



Hartford, Conn., March 17, 1876. 
Dear Sir: Inclosed herewith I beg to hand yoa a brief report of our Chinese sta- 
dents in this country. I should have written it much earlier had not my time been 
well taken up by other duties connected with the mission. Should you have any in- 
quiries to make about our students, do not hesitate to put them. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 

YUNG WING.t 
Hon. J. Eaton, 

Commissioner of EducatioUy Waahingtonj D. C. 



Since the statement of January 7, 1873, respecting the arrival in September, 1872, of 
the first detachment of Chinese government students in this country was published, 
we have had three more detachments, of thirty students each, who came in succossion 
in the years 1^73-74-75; thus completing the whole number of one hundred and 
twenty, as originally determined upon by the Chinese government. These student s 



* The number of students in this institution is limited by the fact that they are on 
government pay and training for government service. The faculty of instruction con- 
sists of eleven professors, seven foreign and four Chinese. 

A printing office with six presses has lately been erected in connection with the col- 
lege, with a view to the printing and circulation of scientific works. These are ex- 
pected to be supplied in part by the professors aad students, who are at present largely 
occupied with the translation of useful books. 

tMr. Yung Wing is an alumnus of Yale College, (class 1876,) and has received the 
honorary degree of LL. D. 
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are located in towns in Connecticut and MadBOcIiixaettft iH along the Conneetleat 
Valley. 

The fint detachment has been here abont three j^sa and a half^ ap to the 1st of 
March, 1^76 ; second detachment has been two years and a half: third, one year and a 
half; and the fonrth, only foor months. 

Mof^t of the first detachment have joined cladses in poblie aebooU and academiea^ 
a nd are now At adding algebra^ Greek, and Latin. 

It is exjiected that abont three years from now [)Iareh, 1576] they will be able to 
enter colIege«i and scientific schools. Those of the second and other detachm ents are 
still pro«)ecatiDg their English stadies, anch as arithmetic^ geo<j:raphy^ grammar, and 
history. A few of them have exhibited decided taste for drawing and sketching 
8f>ecimens of these, together with manoscripts of written examinations in all their 
striflies, were sent to Hon. B. G. Xorthrop for the Centennial Exhibition. These papers 
may l>e taken as fair evidences of their progress in the different stndies since they have 
been here. 

Orir stndents, ever since their arrival, have been favored with good health in a re- 
markable degree. With the exception of one case of death from scarlet fever in 
lrf7.^», tbey have on the whole enjoyed excellent health. Besides the one who died a 
year ago, we have dismissed foor, thus leaving ns only one hundred and fifteen 
students. 

Th^re have lieen some material changes in the mission during the past year. Mr. 
Chin Lan Pin, one of the commissioners, who retnmed to China more than a year ago, 
has lieen sncceeded by Ugen Ugoh Liang; Mr. Kwong Ki Chin has taken the place of 
Mr. Chan Laisun, translator; and Lin Yon Fong, a yonng tutor in Chinese, has been 
adde^l U) the staflf of teachers. 
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LETTER. 



Department of the Inteeioe, 

Bureau of Education, 
Waahii^gtonj D, C, September 8, 1877. 

Sib : J have the honor to sabmit the following reports apon education 
in Tarious foreign countries; some of them were prepared by their 
authors at my request, while I have had others translated from authen- 
tic sources. 

The account of the public schools of Finland is by Prof. Felix Heikel, 
of the University of Finland, at Helsingfors. The visit of Professor 
Heikel to this country, and his interest in studying American methods 
of instruction and the public school systems of the different States, 
will be pleasantly remembered by the many educators who were so for- 
tunate as to make his acquaintance. This Office has been in constant 
receipt of communications from him since his return to Finland, and I 
take pleasure in this opportunity of publicly expressing my apprecia- 
tion of his services in the cause of universal education and of his special 
courtesies to this Bureau. 

The papers herewith submitted include — 

First. A detailed account of the public school system of Finland, by 
Professor Heikel. 

Second. An account of the history, progress, and present condition of 
education in the Netherlands, together with an abstract of the annual 
report on the condition of primary, middle class, and higher schools in 
the Netherlands, for 1875-76, issued by Dr. Heemskerk, minister of the 
interior, published at The Hague, 1877. This report has just been re- 
ceived and a summary of its contents prepared by Prof. 0. H. Plugg6, 
of the Bureau of Education. 

Third. An abstract, showing the present condition of education in 
the kingdom of Denmark, compiled and translated from official reports 
and various Danish educational publications received at this Office. 

Fourth. An account of the public schools and other educational insti- 
tutions of the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, recently prepared by Rev. J. 
Leonard Corning, at the request of the United States consul, J. S. Potter, 
esq. 

Fifth. A translation of official statements of the condition of public 
education in the kingdom of Portugal, transmitted through the State 
Department, for which I am especially indebted to Hon. Benjamin 
Moran. United States minister to Portugal. 
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Sixth. A brief statement of the condition of the University of Leipzig 

in 187G, prepared by Hon. John H. Steuart, United States cdnsul, for 

which I am indebted to the courtesy of the honorable Secretary of State. 

As containing matter of interest to educators, I request your approval 

of the publication of these documents as a Circular of Information. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOnX EATON, 

Commissioner, 
The Hon. the Secretary of the Interior. 

Approved, and publication ordered. 

C. SCHURZ, 

Secrttarif. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF FINLAND. 



COUNTRY, PEOPLE, AND GOVERNMENT. 

The Graud Duchy of Finland is situated between the meridians of 20^ 
and 320 17' east of Greenwich and between the parallels of 59° 48' and 
70O C of north latkude, its area being 144,258 English square miles. 
Bounded on the west by the Gulf of Bothnia and on the south by the 
Gulf of Finland and Lake Ladoga, it almost reaches on the north the 
Arctic Sea, thus embracing a part of Lapland. The climate is severe. 
At the capital of the country, Helsingfors, on the south coast, the aver- 
age temperature of the year is only 39.4° F. In July it rises to 62.2o, 
but it sinks in January and February to 18.9° F. The ground is covered 
with snow and all waters are frozen during five or six months of the 
year, and the soil is not very fertile. The chief natural features of the 
country being the myriad lakes, extensive pine forests, and granite hills 
which occupy the largest portion of its surface, " the country of the 
thousand lakes" has many beautiful aspects and views to please tra^vel- 
lers and lovers of nature ; but its cultivation is hard work. Only 5 or 6 
per cent, of the area of the country is occupied by cultivated fields and 
meadows, and the agricultural production in rye, barley, oats, and wheat 
does not quite supply home consumption. Besides agriculture and cattle 
breeding, the chief occupations are working in the woods, (the products 
of the woods being the principal articles of export,) mining, (mostly iron,) 
navigation, manufactures and trades, and fishing and hunting. Dur- 
ing the last fifteen years there were built railroads in the southern parts 
of the country and to St. Petersburg to the extent of 547 English miles. 
There is also a system of telegraphs reaching all parts of the country 
except Lapland; and during the summer months steamers run on all the 
larger lakes, many of which are connected with each other and with the 
sea by canals, keeping up a constant communication between the sev- 
eral seaports and foreign countries. . 

Two elements make up the people- of Finland, the Swedes and the 
Finns. The former are smaller in number, but Swedish is the language 
of most of the cultivated classes and has until a late time been the 
only official language. The genuine Finns are a Turanian people, the 
only European language to which the Finnish bears any relation being 
the Hungarian. On January 1, 1875, the population was 1,882,600 ; of 
these, 1,008,800 were Finns, 205,000 Swedes, 0,000 Russians, 2,800 Lap- 
landers, Bohemians, Germans, &c. 

Finland was, from the twelfth century until 1800, a province of Swe- 
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(leu, wbeDce Cbristiauity and civilization were introduced. In the year 
named, Finland was conquered by Eussia, and, in accordance with a 
generous assurance of Emperor Alexander I to its first parliament, 
connected with that empire as a grand duchy, with laws and govern- 
ment of its own. The Emi)eror of Russia is grand duke of Finland 
and the leader of its political relations with other countries, but io all 
other respects the government of Itussia and that of Finland are dis- 
tinct, Russia being an absolute and Finland a constitutional monarchy. 
The legislative body of Finland is the Diet, called " Landdag," com- 
l)osed of representatives of the four estates: the nobles,.the clergy and 
teachers, the inhabitants of the cities, and the peasants or farmers. 
Each estate meets and votes in its own chamber, each chamber having 
one vote, and all four must unite on questions involving new or addi- 
tional taxation or touching the fundamental laws. The representatives 
are elected by their respective estates, except the nobles, the head of 
each family or name in the nobility having a seat in the assembly; which, 
according to a fundamental act sanctioned by the Emperor Alexander 
II, must be called together at least once every five years. The adminis- 
trative or executive department consists of a governor general and a 
senate of 18 members, appointed by the grand duke for a terra of three 
years. The senate is divided into two departments, one of which is the 
highest court of appeals from lower courts, and six bureaus, one being 
for ecclesiastical and school affairs. With the exception of the governor 
general, all the functionaries of state and the church must be natives of 
Finland. They are as a rule appointed by reason of excellent character 
and retained during good behavior. The prevailing or state church is 
the Lutheran, the Russian or Greek Catholic Church not having more 
than 40,000 members. The grand'duchy has also its own military force, 
coins of its own, (1 Finnish mark, silver, = 1 franc, or about 20 cents,) 
and separate finances. Its state revenues, which in 1874 amounted to 
23,750,000 marks, are expended only on its own government, and cus- 
toms are paid also for articles imported from Russia. 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

In Finland, as in other European countries, the higher or classical 
schools are much older than the schools of lower grades. The former 
were established during the Middle Ages through the church and for 
ecclesiastical purposes. Since that time these schools have been much 
changed, but they still devote themselves to classical instruction and 
admit pupils at a very early age. As a completion of the classical 
schools and as a higher educational and scientific institution, the Uni- 
versity of Finland was founded in 1040. 

The first step toward popular education was taken in 1G86, in the 
enactment of a law obliging the clergj- to hold an annual examination in 
every parish to ascertain the ability of the children to read and their 
knowledge of the catechism. Without these acquirements no person 
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can be coufirmed by tbe cburch, which rite is necessary' to obtain a 
license to marry or enjoy ecclesiastical privileges. This act is still the 
compulsory law of Finland, the result of which^has been that the ability 
to read is pretty common amonp^ the people ; but the means of extending 
the privileges of education to all classes were first provided in 1866 by a 
law establishing with state aid public common schools (Liigre elementar- 
skolan) throughout the country. That was the best work of the " school 
revival" of Finland, where, during the last decade, much has been done 
for education. The old schools have been in many respects reformed 
and their course of instruction enlarged, and new schools for secondary 
instruction of both sexes and special schools of dili'erent kinds estab- 
lished; more attention is paid to school architecture and furniture and 
to methods of teJiching ; teachers' associations are founded and school 
meetings held ; the state and local appropriations for school purposes 
have been widely increased, and the government of the schools sepa- 
rated from that of the church. At present the question of the day is 
to get good industrial and drawing schools in all parts of the country. 
The school system now in actual operation embraces : 

I. The popular schools for common education, established as well in 
country places as in the cities ; 

II. Secondary schools, which impart a general culture superior to that 
given in the popular schools and lay the foundation of the scientific 
instruction, which is carried further in the university and the polytech- 
nicum. This grade includes (a) the lyceums, or the old classical schools ; 
(2>)the Kealschulen, for the studies which in America are commonly called 
the "English branches;" and (c) the ladies' schools, for a higher ^* Eng. 
lish'^ education of girls ; 

III. The university ; and 

IV. Special schools to meet the educational wants of different occu- 
pations and exceptional classes. Such are : {a) the polytechnic school; 
(b) the teachers' seminaries or normal schools; (c) the institute of agri- 
culture and the lower agricultural schools ; (d) the forest institute ; (e) 
the navigation schools; (/) the military school; {g) the lower technical 
schools, Sunday and evening schools ; (/<) deaf mutes; and (i) schools for 
the blind. 

SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

Until 1869 the government of the schools was vested in the authori- 
ties of the church, and the ecclesiastical board of the senate is still the 
highest authority in school matters; but in that year a state board of 
education (Ofverstyrelsen for skolviisendet) was instituted, consisting 
of a president and six members, one of whom, with an assistant since 
1875, is specially charged with the supervision of the popular schools 
and the teachers' seminaries. This board has the general supervision 
of all the popular and secondary schools, and must every year publish 
a statistical report on their condition and work. The board appoints 
teachers to the secondary schools, designating among the candidates 
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the persou who, being of good moral character, presents the best evi- 
dence of his or her knowledge and ability to teach. 

The local sapervision is vested in a school committee, elected by the 
inhabitants of the city or town in which the school is situated. The 
school committees of the popular schools (of which women may be and 
often are members) have in their hands the economical management of 
the schools and the appointment of teachers. Some of the cities have 
elected special saperintendents of their popular schools. All ordinary 
or regular teachers hold office during good behavior, and assistant 
teachers for a year or a term. 

The university and the special schools, except the schools for deaf 
mutes and for the blind, which are subordinate to the state board of 
education, have their separate authorities. 

I. — THE POPULAR SCHOOLS. 

Beading and spelling are generally taught in the families or in the 
country by ambulatory village schools, which are under the superviRion 
of a minister in each parish. These schools are of a very low grade, 
but they have until lately been the only opportunities oftered for learn- 
ing in country places. Beading Bible history and learning the cate- 
chism, generally by heart, are the only subjects taught, and the teacher, 
who ipoves from place to place and boards with the farmers whose chil- 
dren he or she teaches, does not know much more. In the cities 
primary instruction is given in permanent schools. 

In 1863 a teachers' seminary was opened at Jyvaskylii, and in 1866 a 
law was passed establishing public popular schools to give family and 
village school instruction in every commune or town. Since that time 
popular schools have continually been growing up in different localities. 
The country schools are generally ungraded, having only one (male or 
female) teacher, but in the cities the popular schools are of two grades, 
lower and higher, each grade having one or more classes and teachers. 
In the lower grades boys and girls are taught together, but in the higher 
grades they generally have separate schools or separate hours. In 1871 
there were in actual operation 140 ; in 1872, 192 ; in 1873, 257 ; and in 
1874, 324 schools, of which 100 were located in the cities and 224 in the 
country. The number of teachers was, in 1874, 387, of whom 189 were 
men and 198 women. One hundred and fifty-two of the teachers were 
graduates of the teachers' seminaries and 25 had studied at the univer- 
sity, the rest having come from diflferent occupations. 

In all these schools, except the city schools of lower grade, there 
were taught religion, reading, spelling, and writing of the mother 
tongue, arithmetic, geography, and singing, and besides these some or 
all of the following subjects, viz : history, elements of natural philoso- 
phy and history, drawing, geometry, and gymnastics. The girls are, in 
most of the schools, instructed in needlework and the boys in some 
simple manual work. 
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II. — SECONDABY SCHOOLS. 

« 

The schools of this grade have daring the last five years been partly 
modified as to their coarse of instraction, in order to pat them in accord- 
ance with the popular schools and meet different wants of life, the 
salaries of the teachers have been raised, and the names of the schools 
changed. The great grievance of these schools is the abandance of 
modern languages taught. There are both the " mother tongues," (Fin- 
nish and Swedish,) Rassian, for political and commercial reasons, and 
the three great langaages of civilization, Oerman, French, and English. 
All these languages are not taught in every school, but a great deal of 
time is nevertheless spent on grammars and vocabularies. The coarse 
of instruction embraces also, as in the popular schools, religion, which 
is taught in all grades of the schools. The pupils admitted to these 
schools must be at least nine years of age, (the average being ten to 
eleven years,) and pass an examination in Bible history and the Latheran 
catechism, in the reading, writing, and spelling of the mother tongue, in 
the elements of grammar, in the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, 
and in geography. Most of the pupils attain these acquirements in pri- 
vate schools or under private tutors ; very few hitherto in the popular 
schools. 

(1) The Lyceums, including the old "higher elementary schools^ 
and "Gymnasia,'^ carry their pupils (only boys) through seven classes, 
the highest of which occupies two years, to the university. The priu- 
cipal subjects taught, besides religion, Swedish, and Finnish, are Latin, 
five to seven hours a week in every class ; mathematics, including aiith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry ; universal and Finnish his- 
tory and geography ^ and German and Eussian. Instruction is also 
giv^ in natural philosophy and sciences, in logic, and as elective studies 
in Greek, French, drawing, singing, and gymnastics. In one lyceum at 
Helsingfors, called Eeallyceum, Latin is an elective study and special 
attention is given to Russian and other modern languages. 

Two of the lyceums, one Swedish at Helsingfors and one Finnish 
at Tavastehus, are called normal lyceums, because teacher candidates 
for any of the secondary schools, after having passed their examinations 
at the university, must spend one year at these institutions in peda- 
gogical study and practice, under the direction of four head masters, 
in the subjects of religion, history and geography, mathematics, and 
languages. 

In 1874 there were in all 18 lyceums, 9 of which were complete with 
seven classes, 7 had only the four lower classes, and 2 new ones, which 
are gradually becoming complete, only the two lowest classes. 

(2) The ReaUchulen, or the old lower elementary schools, impart a more 
thorough instruction in the common or English branches of study than 
is given in the popular schools, and prepare their papils for the poly- 
technic and other special schools. Much attention is paid to mathe- 
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matics, natunil philosophy, aud drawing. German and English are 
taught in all these schools, and in some of them Russian also. Instruc- 
tion is also given in book-keeping. The number of these schools was, 
in 1874, 33, one being located in each of the cities of the country. The 
Realschulen are still under reorganization. Some of them are to have 
four classes, with a two years' course in the highest, and some only the 
four lower classes. 

(3) Tn the Ladies^ schools instruction is given in the following subjects, 
viz : religion, Swedish and Finnish, German and French, (either of them 
elective,) history and geography, arithmetif5 and elements of geometry, 
natural sciences, drawing, singing, gymnastics, and needle work. There 
were in 1874, in all, 7 public schools for ladies, one of them, atHelsiog- 
fors, being of a higher order, with seven classes, the others having only 
lour classes. In tlie ladies' school at Helsingfors instruction is also given 
in the Russian language and in a separate class pedagogy is^studied the- 
oretically and practically by ladies who intend to be tejichers in public 
or private ladies' schools. 

All classes, with the exceptions named, have a course of one year 
each. Promotions from class to class are made only once a year, and, 
as many pupils do not meet the requirements, they have to remain two 
years in the same class. 

III. — THE UNIVERSITY. 

The University of Finland was founded at Abo, the former capital of 
the country, in 1G40, and, in consequence of a disastrous fire, moved to 
Helsingfors in 1828. The government of the institution rests with the 
chancellor, the rector, (or president,) and the consistory. The present 
chancellor is the eldest son of the Emperor, represented at Helsingfors 
by a vice chancellor, formerly professor in jurisprudence ^nd member 
of the senate. The rector is designated by the chancellor every three 
years out of three members of the faculty who are elected b}' the reg- 
ular professors. The consistory, of which the rector is president, is 
composed of the regular professors. The rector and the deans of the 
faculties are a commission or board for discipline. 

There are four faculties or schools, viz, theology, jurisprudence, med- 
icine, and philosophy, which latter is divded into two sections, the his- 
torico-philological and the mathematico-physical. In each faculty there 
are several *' ordinary" or regular professors, and, when it is found to be 
necessary for the instruction of the students or profitable as regards 
scientific investigations, there are appointed '"extraordinary" professors 
and docentes, all of whom must have ac(iuired the diplomas of doctor in 
their respective faculties and publicly proved their capacity to under- 
take original scientific research. Besides these there are in the faculty 
of philosophy special *' lecturers," or teachers of modern languages, and 
instructors in drawing, music, and gymnastics. 

In the fall term 1875 there were in the faculty of theology 4 ordinary 
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professorships, (2 vacant;) ia the faculty of law, 4= ordiuary professors 
aud 1 extraordinary; in the faculty of medicine, 6 ordinary professor- 
ships (1 vacant) and 2 extraordinary, 5 docentes, and 1 anatomical 
prosector; in the faculty of philosophy, the historico-philological section, 
10 ordinary professorships, (2 vacant,) 2 extraordinary, and 7 docentesj 
the mathematico-physical section, 7 ordinary professorships, (2 va- 
cant,) and 7 privatim docentes. The teachers of modern languages were 
8, and the instructors of drawing, music, and gymnastics, 3. In all 
there are 31 ordinary professorships, (7 vacant,) 5 extraordinary pro- 
fessors, 19 privatim docentes,* and 12 special instructors, or a total of 
60 teachers actually engaged. 

To become a university student by matriculation the candidate must 
pass an examination in all the branches taught in the lyceums and en- 
roll himself in one of the four faculties, and also in one of the six nations 
into which the students are divided according to the division of the 
country from which they come. -At the head of each nation is a pro- 
fessor, called inspector, appointed by the chancellor for three years, and 
a vice president, called curator, who is elected by the members from the 
graduates belonging to the nation. Each nation has supervision of the 
morals of its members and holds weekly meetings for literary- exercises. 
Its disciplinary power extends to the exclusion of an immoral member 
for a period not exceeding two years from the university and from 
Helsingfors. Each nation taxes its members for necessary expenses, 
both for its special purposes and for the general purposes of the six 
nations ; these, as a corporation, own a beautiful brick building, erected 
by subscriptions from the whole country. In this students' house there 
are no lodging rooms, but rooms are provided for meetings of the nations 
and faculties, large reading rooms, supplied with periodicals of different 
countries, (including America,) a large hall for festive occasions, and a 
library of 17,000 volumes. 

As regards studies and internal life, the university is established on 
the Swedish or German, and not on the English-American plan. There 
are no lodgings provided for the students in the university buildings, 
no classes or required curriculum of studies, and no special text books. 
The instruction is given b}' lectures, and not by recitations. The student, 
after consultation with the dean of the faculty to which he belongs, is 
free to choose whatever studies he pleases and is referred to the best 
authors in the respective sciences ; but the students who are not grad- 
uates of any faculty must regularly attend the lectures of at least two 
professors. Every ordinary professor lectures at least four hours a 
week and the extraordinary professor and the docentes two hours a 



"These are the Privatdocenten of the German universities. Authorized by the au- 
thorities to deliver lectures, under certain restrictions, on the same subjects which the 
regular professors teach, they form a very useful j^art of the instructing body of a (ler- 
nian university, for which in this country wo have no erjuivalent eitlier in name or 
fact. 
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week. The lectures may also be and are often attended by persons not 
matriculated. 

Each faculty awards, on approved examinations in the prescribed 
studies, its own diplomas, there being two degrees, that of candidate 
or master and that of licentiate or doctor in each faculty; but nobody 
can take a learned degree in the faculties of theology, medicine, and 
jurisprudence if he be not a graduate of the philosophical faculty. To 
get the diploma of doctor in any faculty the candidate is required to 
write and print, and before the professors of the faculty to publicly defend, 
a scientific treatise on some subject in which he has made original 
research. 

Besides these learned degrees there are many examinations for special 
professions, for ministers, for lawyers and judges, for teachers, &c., which 
are exacted before the student can obtain any official appointment. The 
aspirants to these, comprising the greater part of the students, are 
not obliged to take any philosophical degree before entering their re- 
spective faculties, although many do so. In the faculty of medicine 
there are, however, no civil service examinations separate from those 
for the learned degrees, because every student of that faculty mast 
have graduated in the faculty of philosophy. 

In the fall teim of 1875 there were 642 resident students at the uni- 
versity, exclusive of about 250 who were matriculated, but for varioas 
reasons absent from Helsingfors. No fixed time of residence being 
required for any examination, many students, on the ground of the 
high prices of living at Helsingfors or for other reasons, spend a part 
of their study time in the country as private tutors or studying in their 
homes ; and many graduates, although not intending to take any higher 
degree and partly occupied by other business, continue to be members 
of the university in order to have the advantage of usiug its libraries, 
collections, and other apparatus of learning. Of these 642 students 
146 were graduates of the philosophical faculty and partly also of some 
of the other faculties. 111 belonged to the faculty of theology, 151 to 
the faculty of jurisprudence, 61 to the faculty of medicine, and 319 to 
the faculty of philosophy, with 146 in the historico-philological and 173 
in the mathematico-physical sections. 

The university, which is the cherished pride of the people of Finland, 
is richly endowed. The funds of the university, exclusive of all build- 
ings and their equipments, amounted in 1874 to 3,559,355 marks, (about 
$712,000 gold.) The total income of the university the said year was 
855,881 marks, (about 8170,000 in gold,) two-thirds of which were direct* 
ly or indirectly appropriated by the state. The expenses amounted 
the same year to 6115,978 marks, (about $125,000 in gold,) viz: salaries, 
371,313 marks 5 libraries and collections, 65,559 marks ; repair of build- 
ings, &c., 24,383 marks ; and various purposes, 90,534 marks ; thus leav- 
ing a surplus of iucome of 229,903 marks to be devoted to the increase 
of the funds. 
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No tuition fees are cbar^jed the stndents, bat on the contrary many 
allowances or stipends are paid indigent students. The university 
also sends, at its own cost, every year at least three graduate students 
to study in foreign countries, one of them especially for pedagogical 
studies. 

The buildings of the university, all of brick and erected in a beauti- 
ful style, are : (1) the university house, in which are the lecture rooms, 
halls, and offices 5 {2) the library, in whi^jh there are 140,000 volumes ; 
(3) chemical laboratory and lecture room, erected in 1870; (4) anatomical 
museum and dissection rooms; (5) astronomical observatory; (6) mete- 
orological and magnetic observatory; (7) botanic garden and conserva- 
tory; (8) gymnastic halls; and (9) the above named students' house. In 
addition to the collections and facilities of illustration indicated by the 
buildings in which they are placed, there are the mineralogical and 
geological cabinets, the zoological collections, the ethnographical and 
historical museum, collections of ooins and medals, physical apparatus, 
&c. There are also under the charge of the professors of medicine two 
large state hospitals to which the students of medicine resort for instruc- 
tion and practice. 

IV. — THE SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

(a) The polytechnic school at Helsingfors admits, on examination in 
the branches taught in the Realschule, pupils of at least 143'earsof age. 
The school is divided into two departments, the preparatory and the 
technical. In the former, which occupies a term of two years, the in- 
struction is the same for all pupils, drawing, mathematics, and natural phi- 
losophy being the principal subjects, besides some English, German, and 
Kussian. The technical department provides special courses of instruc- 
tion for (1), architects, (2) civil engineers, (3) mechanical engineers and 
constructors, (4) chemists and mining engineers, and (5) survej'ors, each 
course occupying two to five years, exclusive of the time spent in the 
preparatory department. This institution, which received its present 
organization in 1872 and is wholly supported by the state, had in 1874 
8 ordinary and 7 assistant teachers. The number of pupils was 105, 34 
of whom belonged to the preparatory department, and 15 were extra 
pupils not following the regular course of instruction. 

{b) The teachers^ seminaries or normal schools were established to meet 
the want of good teachers for the popular schools. There are 3 sem- 
inaries in operation, one Finnish, with separate departments for ladies 
and gentlemen, established in 1863, and two Swedish, one for ladies 
and the other for gentlemen, established in 1872 and 1873. The course 
of instruction, which embraces all the subjects taught in the popular 
schools and pedagog^^, occupies four years, the last being devoted to 
practice in the model schools and Kindergarten attached. Candidates 
must have completed their eighteenth year. A part of the students 
get lodgings, fuel, and board at the institution. Tuition is free and 
stipends or allowances are made by the state toward the expenses for 
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board, books, &c., of iDdigent stadents. In 1874 there were 272 popite 
at tbese institutions. 

(c) Agricultural schools, — There is one institute of agricaltare, es- 
tablished at Mustiala in 1837, and nine agricultural schools of lower 
grades, established at different periods since 1858. The institute is di- 
vided into two departments, one scientific, requiring a thorough comtnon 
education of the students entering, and the other giving the elements 
of the agricultural sciences in the most popular and practical form. 
Each course occupies two years. The scientific course is exclusively 
attended by persons* of educated families, many of them haviug been 
students at the university before entering the institute, and the popular 
one mostly by sons or servants of peasants or farmers. To the iustitote 
is attached a large farm, which the pupils have to cultivate in order to 
get practice in scientific agriculture. The lower agricultural schools 
have only the popular course and are located on private or public farois. 
In 1873 the aggregate number of pupils was 235 and that of teachers 
28. 

There are also several schools for butter and cheese making, some of 
which are connected with the agricultural schools. In each of the 
eight counties there is a plough-instructor, who goes round and spends 
some time with farmers who wish his instruction in adopting new meth- 
ods in the cultivation of their fields and the breeding of cattle. 

(d) A forest institute was established in 1862, to secure intelligent 
inspectors and managers of the large public forests. The institute was 
closed in 1866 on account of the lack of pupils, but it was reopened in 
1874. The course extends throughout two years and embraces the 
forest sciences. The candidates must be graduates of the lyceums or 
students of the university. During the summer vacation the pupils are 
required to to practise in the public forest, within the boundaries of 
which the school is situated. The students have free tuition and lodg- 
ing at the institute. 

(c) The navigation schools are six in number, three of them established 
in 1812, each with two departments, for mates and for captains. Before 
entering the mates' department the candidate must have been at sea four 
years, and, for the captains' department, besides this, have practised as 
mate two years. Instruction is given in mathematics and the science 
of navigation, in English, bookkeeping, and penmanship. The course in 
each department can be completed in one year, but requires commonly 
two to three years. These schools are open only from the middle of 
October to the end of April. The captains on steamers have, besides 
the course in navigation, to pass an examination in the management of 
engines. 

(/) A military school has since 1780 been in operation at Fredriks- 

baum. Besides the preparatory course of three years in the common 

subjects of instruction, the special course in the military branches occa- 

pies the same term of three years. All the pupils reside in the build- 
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ings of the institution, and are under constant supervision and military 
discipline. The management of the school is divided between the 
Finnish authorities and the Board of Russian Military Schools at St. 
Petersburg. The school is also assisted in a slight degree by the Russian 
government. The language of instruction is Swedish, except in a few 
branches in the special de)>artment, in which it is Russian. Only sons 
of Finnish parents are admitted as pupils. In 1873 the school had 122 
pupils and 17 teachers, exclusive of the military officers. 

(g) Technical ReaUchulen the two schools are called which were estab- 
lished in 1847 to give the instruction needed by boys going into the me- 
chanical trades. The course of instruction extends through four years 
and embraces, besides the common branches, geometry, algebra and 
trigonometry, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, and mechanics. The 
pupils must be at least 12 years of age. Small shops for instruction in 
mechanics are attached to these schools. 

For almost the same purpose, or for giving to apprentices the elements 
of mechanical science needed in their occupations, there is in everj^ city 
a Sunday scliool^ kept on Sunday evenings, and in several places besides 
this two or three evenings a week. Tliese Sunday schools are thus 
quite different from the American Sunday schools for religious instruc- 
tion. 

But all these schools are not in a condition to meet the wants of the 
industrial classes. They are therefore to be completely reorganized, 
and a system of* industrial drawing and evening schools is to be estab- 
lished reaching all parts of the country. 

{h) The schools for deaf-mutes are four in number. The first was estab- 
lished in 1858. The pupils generally board in the school and are in- 
structed by signs in the common branches of study, including religion, 
and in some manual work. The speaking method is also used with 
pupils capable of learning it. 

(i) The asylums for the blind, two in number, were established, the first 
in 1866 and the other in 1870. Both of them are boarding schools. The 
pupils are taught to read the blind types and oral instruction is given 
in the common branches. Musical exercises are much in use. The pu- 
pils also get instruction in some manual work in order to be able to 
support themselves. The aggregate number of pupils was in 1873 onl^' 
32 and that of teachers 7. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

The attendance on all the public schools^ except the popular and the 
Sunday schools, is very regular. Pupils are, as a rule, admitted only 
at the beginning of the school year, and in case of sickness the parents 
or guardians must give written notice thereof to the master of the 
school. This rule cannot for various reasons be kept up in the popular 
schools, especially in those in the country. Of the pupils enrolled in 
the popular schools in the year 1874 and 1875, about 65 per cent, attended 
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the scfhool the whole 3'ear, 20 per cent, more than four months, and 16 
I)er cent, less than four months. The explanation of this irregularity is 
to be ^^o^ght in the poverty of the parents and the great distances be- 
tween the home and the school. 

SCHOOL YEAE, DAYS, AND HOTJES. 

The schools of Finland are commonly in operation from the Ist of 
September to the middle of June, with a vacation of 4 weeks at Christ- 
mas. The popular schools must be open at least 30 weeks a year io 
order to get the state aid, the average of the last year being 33 weeks. 
Some of the special schools fix their terms according to the seasons and 
other circumstances. In the day schools the work is going on 6 days a 
week (except in some popular schools 5 days) and 4 to 6 hours a day. 

THE LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The population of Finland being partly Finnish and partly Swedish, 
the schools too, as far as the language of instruction is concerned, are 
either Swedish or Finnish, depending on what is the mother tongue of 
the nuijority of the pupils. Occasionally both languages are used at the 
same school, as English and German in many schools of Ohio and other 
States. In the secondary schools the other mother tongue is a sub- 
ject of instruction, so that the educated people generally understand 
and are able to speak both languages. At the university the profess- 
ors, with two or three exceptions, lecture in Swedish. Kussian is 
studied as a foreign language, there being only two Eussian popular 
schools in Finland. These are situated at the eastern boundary. 

SCHOOL ARCHITEOTUEE AND FURNITURE, METHODS, ETC. 

School architecture has not reached any high standard, most of 
the school-houses being old fashioned, very inconvenient, and uncomfort- 
able. Many of the public schools are also located in rented houses, not 
at all adapted to the purpose of teaching; but improvement is being made. 
As for school furniture, the single or double seat chairs and desks ou the 
American plan are very commonly introduced instead of the old long 
benches, with or without desks of the same length. The public schools, 
especially' those of higher grade, are. as a rule, very well equipped with 
apparatus of all kinds. Most if not all of the schools have their own 
libraries for the use of the teachers and pupils; and, although in Fin- 
land as in America there is no royal road to learning, the methods of 
teaching have during the last ten or fifteen years been much more 
rational. Oral instruction is much in use, perhaps too much. Corporal 
punishment is totally abolished in all secondary schools and many others, 
without any injury to the discipline, which is as good as in the old times 
when the head master was the birchen whip. 
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TUITION FEES. 

Although the previously mentioned schools are public, they are not 
all free, swall tuition fees being charged in all secondary schools and in 
many of the popular and special schools. Those fees amount, in pop- 
ular schools, to 2 marks a year; in the Realschulen, to 12 or 24 marks ; 
in the lyceums and ladies' schools, to 40 marks, (except in the ladies' 
school at Helsingfors, where the yearly fee is 80 marks;) and, in the 
polytechnic school, to 60 or 80 marks; but in all schools' there are some 
free places, nobody being excluded on account of poverty. Especially 
in the popular schools, only a part of the pupils pay, and in many of 
these schools no fees are charged. In the university and in many spe- 
cial schools there are no tuition fees at all. 

teachers' salaries. 

The salaries of the teachers vary in the different schools. In the pop- 
ular schools in country places the average salary at present is 1,0(M) 
marks, (about $200;) somewhat more for the gentlemen and somewhjit 
less for the lady teachers. The teachers of the popular schools in cities 
receive a little more. In the secondary schools, the ordinary male 
teachers receive 2,800 to 4,800 marks and the ladies 1,600 to 2,400. The 
rector or president of the school has, besides this, 300 to 1,000 marks. 
The ordinary teachers of the polytechnic school are paid 4,200 to d,000 
marks and those of the teachers' seminaries 3,400 to 5,200 for males 
and 1,400 to 2,000 for females. At the university, ordinary professors 
receive 7,500 to 9,000 marks, the extraordinary professors 5,000 marks, 
the docentes 2,500 to 3,500 marks, and the special instructors in draw- 
ing, gymnastics, and music 3,000 marks. Besides this, the president of 
the university has 4,000 marks and the deans and inspectors of the fac- 
ulties or nations receive 1,000 marks each. In connection with the salaries 
here given, it is to be recollected that the money has a much greattir pur- 
chasing power in Finland than in America. 

The state also pays teachers who have worked faithfully for 30 or 
35 years their full salary as a yearly pension during life. In case of 
incurable sickness at an earlier time, a pension of smaller amount is 
allowed. 

the support op the schools. 

All the public schools of Finland are either wholly or in great part 
supported by the state. The popular schools are really town institu- 
tions ; but the state pays 600 to 1)00 marks to every male teacher and 
400 to 600 marks to every lAdy teacher, depending on the time spent in 
school work. The ambulatory village schools are of private character 
and have no state aid. The towns supply the Realschulen, Sunday 
schools, and navigation schools, and their teachers, with rooms and fuel ; 
but all other schools are, as a rule, wholly supported by the state. As 
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shown below, the state appropriations for school purposes amoant to 
2,219,628 marks, (or about $443,000, gold,) making 9.4 per cent, of all 
the ordinary state expenses, which in 1874 were 23,749,710 marks. Of 
these appropriations a small part comes back to the state in the shape of 
tuition fees, which in the schools wholly supported by state money do 
not go into the school treasury, but are paid back to the government. 
On the other hand, however, the amount given does not include the in- 
cidental expenses for school houses, furniture, &c. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Besides the private schools of primary grade, the number of which 
is not small, there are, as far as known, the following private schools, 
severaUof which receive small subsidies from the government, viz : 4 
lyceums, 33 ladies' schools, 2 schools of commerce, 2 schools of art, 1 
industrial and drawing evening school at Helsingfors, and 1 school of 
horticulture. 
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EDUCATION IN THE NETHERLANDS. 



GENERAL BEMARKS. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands, (commonly called Holland,) since 
the independence of Belgium in 1S30 is divided into eleven provinces, 
namely: North Brabant, Gelderland, North and South Holland, Zea- 
land, Utrecht, Friesland, Overijssel, Groningen, Drenthe, and Limburg. 
It has an area of 20,527 sqaare miles and a population of 3,809,527. 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, which is connected with the king- 
dom, though possessed of a separate administration, has an area of 
1,592 square miles and 197,528 inhabitants. 

The capital of the Netherlands, The Hague, has 100,254 inhabitants. 
The commercial centres are Amsterdam, with a population of 289.982, 
and Rotterdam, with a population of 132,054. In 1785 Amsterdam bad 
a population of 935,000 souls. 

The colonial possessions of the Netherlands embrace an area of 
6GG,756 square miles and a population of 24,386,991. 

The kingdom derives a considerable revenue from its colonies, arising 
from the sale of colonial produce, chiefly cofltee and tin. 

The leading occupations of the Hollanders, who are universally known 
as a thrifty people, are farming, dairy work, the fisheries, manufactur- 
ing, and commerce. 

Keligious liberty, liberty of conscience, and complete social equality 
are granted by the constitution to the members of all religious sects. 
The royal family and the majority of the inhabitants belong to the lie- 
formed Church ; but the Eoman Catholics are about equal iu number. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF EDUCATION. 

The original inhabitants of the country now included in the Nether- 
lands and Belgium, the Belgo), the Katavi, and the Frisii, figure in the 
conquests of the Homan armies under Julius Ciesar and in the spread 
of Christianity under Anglo-Saxon bishops and monks. Christianity 
was introduced by Bishop Willibrord, who landed on the coast of the 
Netherlands about A. D. 690. 

The earliest school of which there is any record was that of St. Mar- 
tin at Utrecht, which tradition reports to have been founded by Charles 

*TbiH Humuiary has been coiu pi led from the followiug pablications: Hudilingh'd 
Gescbiedenis van opvoediug en onderwijs in de Nederlanden : 'b Gravenbage, 1842; 
Annales Academic! : Lngduni-Batavorum, 1840-1872 ; Verslag van den staat der 
hooge-, middelbare enlagere scholen iu hetKoningrijk der Nederlanden ^ over 1848-1876. 
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Martel, King of tlie Franks, (G90-741,) and at which his son Pepin re- 
ceived his education. This school was suppressed during the invasion 
of the Normans, but it was afterward reestablished and attended by 
many pupils from the neighboring countries. Bruno, son of Emperor 
Henry the Fowler, who afterward became the famous archbishop of 
Cologne and archduke of Lothringen, was educated at the same school. 
In the twelfth century Utrecht possessed five flourishing schools, which 
were under the control of the clergy. There were, besides, several i^ood 
schools in connection with the convents of Aduwert, Nijmwegeu, Middle- 
burg, Zealand, and Egmond. In addition to these schools, we find 
several public schools, which were established in the twelfth century by 
the more wealthy communities. The latter schools were styled ** School 
en Schrijfambacht," " Schoolen en kostern," (school and writing oflice ; 
schools and clerks' houses.) The " school mijsters" (schoolmasters) 
were looked upon as professional men. They formed distinct guilds and 
fraternities, and were highly respected by their fellow citizens. The 
public schools were divided into " groote en bijschoolen," (higher and 
lower schools.) Latin was taught only in the higher schools, which had 
generally the largest number of pupils. One of them, the school of 
Zwollo, numbered 1,000 pupils from the Netherlands and Germany. 
The Brethren of the Common Life, whose first school was founded 
by Gerhard the Great, of Deventer, (1340-1384,) did much for the pro- 
motion of education in different European countries. According to 
Schwarz, the number of schools under the control of this order was, in 
1430, 45 and in 1460, 135. 

During tbe fifteenth century we find in the Netherlands many fatnoas 
scholars, among whom Wessel, Agricola, Ilegius, and Erasmus have a 
world wide reputation. 

In 1575 the University of Leyden was founded, which may be called 
the bulwark of Protestant doctrine in the Netherlands. Other universi- 
ties were successively established, at Franeker in 1586, at Groningeu 
in 1C14, at Utrecht in 1638, and at Harderwijk in 1648. The universi- 
ties of Franeker and Harderwijk were closed in 1811. 

During the eighteenth century there was a remarkable decline in the 
zejil for education. Ouvrier, in 1811, reported very unfavorably upon 
the condition of the Dutcli schools. Under the French govennnebt 
established in Holland by Napoleon I, some reforms were introduced 
which were afterward further developed by King William I. Since 
that time the higher schools in the Netherlands have regained their 
former reputation to such an extent that the system of education ia 
Holland has attracted the attention of many foreign educators. A 
prominent ieature of the Dutch school laws is the outsi)oken opposi- 
tion to the principle of denominational schools. The first school law 
was passed April 3, 180(). This law prescribed that the inspection of 
schools should be intrusted to inspectors, who were to constitute in 
each province a permanent school board. In larger communes there 
5G 
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were to be, in addition to these, local school boards. No school was to 
be established without the special permissioo of the provincial or com- 
munal government. The course of instruction embraced reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, Dutch, French, or other modern languages, geography 
and history. Schools were to be entirely independent of ecclesiastical 
influence. The school books were to be subjected to a strict inspection 
of the school boards. Nobody was allowed to teach without passing 
the prescribed examinations. 

When, on the establishment of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, a 
new constitution was framed, a decree, dated March 6, 1815, ordained 
that the school law of 1806 should be taken as the basis for further reg- 
ulations concerning public instruction. Shortly afterward, however, a 
vehement opposition arose in the southern provinces (the present King- 
dom of Belgium) among the Roman Catholics, against the prohibition 
of religious teaching in the schools. They energetically objected to the 
interference of the state in educational matters. Their dissatisfaction 
grew from year to year, and tinally gave rise to the revolution in 1830, 
which was followed by a permanent separation of Belgium from Hol- 
land. 

In the northern provinces, too, voices were heard in favor of liberty 
of instruction. By a royal decree of January 2, 1842, the influence of 
the ecclesiastical element attained an important ascendency. Thence- 
forth the religious persuasion of the teachers who applied for a place was 
to be taken into account. The clergy of the various denominations were 
allowed to examine and to approve the school books before they could 
be introduced into the schools. Eeligious instruction made no part of 
the regular course of study, but the school rooms were to be placed at 
tlie disposal of the clergy, before or after the regular school hours, for 
religious instruction. 

The results of the operation of the law of 1806 and the decree of 1842 
were mentioned as satisfactory by several foreign educators who wrote 
reports on the condition of education in the Netherlands. Nevertheless 
the opinion prevaileil among leading educationists that education ought 
to be more universal ; that the teachers ought to be better trained and 
their salaries increased. The first important step towa||i reform was 
the adoption of the educational provision in the new constitution of 1848, 
which is still in force. Article 194 of the constitution is thus worded: 

Public instrnction shall be an object of incessant care on the part of the government. 

Public instruction shall be regulated by law, with due deference to all religious 
creeds. 

The legal anthorities shall provide for snfficient public elementary instruction 
tbronghont the kingdom. 

Instruction is free, and it is to be under the supervision of the secnlar authorities, 
whose functions shall be regulated by law. 

A report on the state of higher, middle class, and elementary instruction shall be 
submitted to the States-General (parliament) every year by the Crown. 
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SCHOOL LAW. 

Pursuant to the educational provision in the constitution, the m^nis 
ters of the King repeatedly i>repared and laid before the States GeDeral 
plans of laws for the regulation of elementary instruction, which, how- 
ever, were never taken into consideration. At length, in 1867, a law 
was passed which is still in force and of which the following is a synopsis : 

Art. I. Elementary instruction is divided into ordinary and more extended instrnc- 
tion. Ordinary instruction inclndcs readinjr, writing, arithmetic^ the Dutch langnage, 
history, the rndimeiits of catural philosophy, and singing. The more ext-encled in- 
struction is considered to include the rudiments of mo<lern languages, of mathematics 
and agriculture, gymnastics, drawing, and needle work. 

Aht. 2. Elementary instruction may be given either in schools or in the dweDiogsoc 
the parents or guardians of the children. 

Art. !{. Public schools are those established and maintained by the commnnef!, the 
provinces, and the government, severally or in common ; all others are private schools. 
Subsidies may be granted to private schools on the part of the communal, provincial, 
or state authorities. Schools thus assisted shall be open to all childreD, without dis- 
tinction of religious creed. 

Art. 4. No school instruction shall be given in buildings declared detrimental to 
health by the district school inspector or insufticient in regard to room for the chil- 
dren attending the school. 

Art. f). School education shall be given by head masters and assistant teachers, 
head mistresses and female assistant teachers, and both male and female pnpil teachers. 

Art. G. Nobody is allowed to give elementary instruction who does not poRsess the 
proofs of capacity and morality. Foreigners must have a special permission from the 
government. 

Art. 7. The provisions of the preceding article are not applicable to graduates of 
universities who have received special permission to give instruction. 

Art. H. Any person giving elementary instruction without being qualified shall he 
prosecuted. 

Art. 9. On every imposition of a fine it shall be declared by the judge that failure in 
the payment of the same shall be punished with imprisonment. 

Art. 10. The license to give elementary instruction is revoked if the holder be con- 
victed of theft, swindling, jierjury, breach of trust, or immoral conduct. 

Art. 11. Any person having forfeited the license for giving elementary instruction 
cannot recover it. 

Art. 12. For the education of teachers there shall be at least two state training 
schools. The education of elementary school teachers shall be promoted by the gov- 
ernment as much as possible. 

Art. VX Frop every decision of the state deputies an appeal can bo made to the King. 

Art. 14. The provisions of this law concerning male teachers are likewise applicable 
to female teachers, so far as it contains no exceptions concerning the latter. 

Art. 15. This law is not applicable to military instructors. 

Art. K). In every commune elementary instruction shall be given in a certain nnm- 
her of schools, sutflciont for the number and requirements of the population, and the 
school shall bo open to all children without distinction of religious creed. 

Art. 17. The communal council shall tix the number of schools. Its resolution shall 
be communicated to the deputies of the state. If the latter deem the number insnffi* 
cient they shall order an augmentation. 

Art. 18. If the number of pupils in one school exceeds seventy, the head master shall 
be assisted by one pupil teacher; if the number exceeds one hundred, an assistant 
teacher shall be appointed. 

Art. 19. A yearly salary shall be assigned to every head master, and he shall haye. 
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besides, a free dwelling and a garden. If no dwelling can be procured he shall receive 
A fair allowance for hoose rent. The salaries of the assistants and pupil teachers shall 
be fixed by the communal council. 

The amount of the yearly salary of a head master shall be at least 400 florins ;*" for 
an assistant teacher, at least 200 £orins ; and for each pupil teacher, at least 25 florins* 

Art. 20. In those communes where, on account of their large and scattered popula- 
tion, several schools shall be required, a head master or an assistant teacher may be 
placed at the head of those schools as principal. 

Art. 21. In order to be qualified for the appointment of head master or assistant 
teacher the candidate is required' to possess a certificate of capacity, and testimonials 
of good moral character. 

Art. 22. Head masters shall be appointed by the communal council from a list con- 
taining not less than three nor more than six names, made up by the burgomaster and 
assessors in concert with the district school inspectors, after a competitive examination 
conducted by the latter in presence of the officers of the local, civil, and school govern- 
ment. Assistant teachers shall be appointed by the communal council from a list 
containing three names, made up by the burgomaster and assessors in concert with the 
head master and the district school inspector. 

Teachers may be suspended or dismissed for cause by the authorities that appointed 
them. 

Art. 23. The system of education shall be made conducive to the development of the 
intellectual capacities of the children and to^their training in all Christian and social 
virtues. The teacher shall not teach anything inconsistent with the respect due to the 
religious opinions of others. Religious instruction is left to the several religious de- 
nominations. The school rooms shall be at their disposal for tliat purpose out of the 
regular school hours. 

Art. 24. The teachers are not allowed to hold any other office or situation without 
the permission of the local and state authorities. They are not allowed to carry on 
any business, to work at any trade, or to exercise any profession ; this provision also 
applies to the members of the families of head masters and assistant teachers as far as 
relates to carrying on the prohibited occupations in their dwellings. 

Art. 25. The head masters and assistant teachers shall be entitled to a pension from 
the government in the following cases : 

Art. 26. The right to a pension is acquired after an honorable discharge at the age 
of sixty-five, and after forty years' service. A pension may also be granted to those 
who after ten years' service have become invalid. Those who have not received an 
honorable discharge forfeit their right to a pension. 

Art. 27. The pension shall amount for each year's service to one-sixtieth part of 
the annual salary. 

Art. 28. As a contribution to the pension fund, head masters and assistant teachers 
shall pay 2 per cent, per annum of their yearly salary. 

Art. 29. The communes in which teachers are pensioned, by virtue of this law, 
shall refund to the government one third of the amount of such pensions. 

Art. 30 confirms several legal provisions of former years. 

Art. 31. Each commune shall provide for the expenses of its elementary institutions 
of learning. 

Art. 32 defines the expenses referred to in the foregoing article. 

Art. 33. School fees may be required from every child attending school. Children 
supported by public charity and those who are unable to pay for their schooling shall 
not be called upon for this payment. 

Art. 34. The collection of school fees shall be regulated in conformity with the law 
of 1851. 

Art. 35. The school fees shall be the same for all the children of the same class. 

Art. 36. Poor communes shall receive state aid, the amount of which is to be fixed 
by the government. 

*1 florin - 38i ceuU gold. 
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AuT. 37. For condnctint; edncation Iq private bouses the following qualifications 
are required : a, a certificate of capacity ; &, testimonials of good moral character. 
' AitT. 3d. Applications for permission to teach in private houses mast be made to the 
bargomastcr of the commane where it is desired to establish a private Bofaool. 

AuT. 39. Teachers who in conducting education in private schools or in private 
houses shall propagate doctrines inconsistent with morality or tending to excite dis- 
obedience to the law of the country shall lose their licenses to give instrnction. 

Art. 40. Certificates of capacity for giving instruction in schools and private hooaes 
are obtained by regular examinations. 

Art. 41. Examinations shall be held twice a year in each province by a committee 
componed of the provincial inspector and four district inspectors. The examinations 
shall be held in public, except those of the female teachers. 

Art. 42. The time when the examinations are to take place shall be made known to 
the public through the press. Any person desiring to present himself for examination 
shall apply in due time to the school inspector of the district in which he resides. He 
must produce testimonials of moral conduct and his certiticate of birth. 

Art. 43. In order to be admitted for examination, the candidate mast be eighteen 
years of age; the applicant for a head mastership must be at least twenty- three years 
of ago. 

Art. 44. Candidates for examination for the purpose of obtaining a certificate of 
capacity as assistant teachers, of either sex, must prove that they have received a 
thorough training in the common school branches, and besides in natural philosophy, 
in vocal and instrumental music, and in the science of education. 

Art. 45. Candidates for certifi(;ates of capacity as head mistresses must at least 
possess the same amount of knowledge which is rei^uired of assistant male teachers, 
and also the necessary skill to teach needle work. 

Art. 46. Candidates for certificates of capacity as head masters are required to pos- 
sess attainTiients of the same description as those required of assistant teachers, bat 
their knowledge must be more comprehensive and developed. 

Art. 47. Candidates who fail to pass in all the branches prescribed may apply for 
another examination. 

Art. 4*^. Tiio examinations of private teachers embrace the same branches as those 
prescribed for public teachers. 

Art. 41). Cainlidat.es who have passed a satisfactory examination shall receive a cer- 
titicate of capacity, in which the branches are named in which they have succcssfnlly 
passed. 

Art. 50. Certificates of capacity shall be delivered, on payment of ten florins, to head 
masters and mistresses, and five liorins to assistant teachers of either sex. 

Art. 51. (/ertificates of capacity shall be valid for the whole kingdom. 

Art. 5*2. The superintendence of education, subject to the supervision of the minis- 
ter of the interior, is conferred upon local school boards, district school insiiectors, and 
provincial inspectors. 

Art. KJ. There shall be a local school board in every commune. 

Art. 54. In communes of less than 3,000 inhabitants the duties of the local school 
board are ]>erformed by the burgomastttr and the assessors. In other communes a Sep. 
arate board shall be appointed by the conirutinal council. Th3 otli je of niombor of the 
school board may be held with that of memb»?r of the communal council. 

Art. 55. Every proviujce shall be divided into school districts, and every district 
shall be placed under the control of a district school inspector. 

Art. 5G. The district school inspectors shall be appointed by the minister of the in- 
terior for the period of six years. On the expiration of their term of service they may 
be reappointed. They may be dismissed at any time by the minister of tho interior. 

Art. 57. The district school inspectors shall receive a fixed salary from the govern- 
ment and a compensation for travelling expenses. 

Art. 5S. There shall be a provincial inspector in each province, appointed by the 
King, who may dismiss them at any time. 
60 
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AiiT. 59. The proviucial school inspectors shall be summoQed to meet once a year by 
the minister of the interior for the purpose of deliberating upon the general interests 
of elementary Instruction. 

Art. 60. The provincial inspectors shall hold no other office without the sanction of 
the King. 

Art. 01. The members of the local school board and the district and provincial 
school inspectors shall be sworn in before entering upon their duties or they shall 
promise upon their honor to discharge the duties of their office faithfully. 

Art. 62. The local school boards and the district and provincial school inspectors 
have to see that^the laws concerning elementary instruction are observed. 

Art. (j3. Ail elementary schools shall be open at all times to the members of the 
local school board and ti> district and provincial inspector?. 

The teachers are bound to give them any information that may bo asked for with 
regard to their schools. 

Art. 64. The local school board shall carefully inspect all elementary schools under 
their control. They shall visit them at least twice a year ; they shall see that the regu- 
lations concerning these schools are strictly observed ; and they shall present annually 
to the communal council a report on the condition of the schools. 

Art. 65. The district school inspectors shall be well acquainted with the condition of 
the elementary schools under their control. They shall visit, at least twice a year, all the 
schools of their district. They shall correspond with the local school boards and with 
the communal councils ; they shall lay before them shch suggestions as they may deem 
necessary for the improvement of elementary schools. They shall communicate to the 
provincial inspector everything which appears to them of any importance; and they 
shall furnish him such information as he may require. They shall send annually to the 
proviucial inspector a report on the condition of education in their district. 

Art. 6(). The district school inspectors shall have access to the meetings of all the 
school boards in their districts and shall have a consulting voice in such meetings. 

Art. 67. The provincial school inspectors shall do all in their power to promote edu- 
cation. They shall prepare, from the annual returns of the district school inspectors, a 
complete report on education in their respective provinces, and submit the same, with 
their own observations, to the minister of the interior before the 1st of July in each 
year. 

Secoudiiry instruction (styled middle class instructiou in Holland) is 
regulated by the law of May 2, 18G3. The law includes among the sec- 
ondary schools the higher burgher schools, (corresponding to the Ger- 
man Kealschulen,) the burgher schools, and the polytechnic school at 
Delft. The Gymnasia and Latin schools are classed with the sui)erior 
institutions of learning. 

Superior instruction is regulated by the law of 1815. According to 
this law, superior institutions of learning are the Latin schools, the Gym- 
nasia, the athenaeums, and the high schools, (universities.) 

OUTLINE OF THE CONDITION OF EDUCATION — PRIMARY. 

• 

Education is not compulsory in the Kingdom of the Netherlands, as 
it is in several otlier,European countries; but the higher school authorities 
have so excited the zeal of the district and communal boards and have 
been so well seconded in their efforts by the clergy, that the necessity for 
compulsory regulations has not been felt. There is, however, a law ordain- 
ing that'parents shall Ijjj excluded from public charity unless they send 
their children to school. The excellence of the Dutch school-houses and 
3 F <^\ 
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the great ability* of the teachers have also largely coDtributed to the pres- 
ent admirable condition of the popular schools. By early providing for 
primary education, Holland has wonderfully improved the social con- 
dition of her people. There is scarcely a child ten years of age of 
sound intellect who cannot read and write. Almost everyone receives 
instruction during some period and the majority of the childreu attend 
school regularly. In 184S Holland had 3,405 public and private ele- 
mentary schools, with 5,772 teachers and assistants ; in 1857 there were 
3,422 schools and 7,392 teachers. 

There has not been a very large increase in the number of schools, bat 
since 1857 those in existi^nce have been much improved, and there his 
b(?en an increase of 1,020 in the number of teachers up to the latest 
report. 

The number of pupils in public and private elementary schools in 184S 
was 385,180, viz, 200,010 boys, 170,320 girls, and 5,841 pupils whose sex 
is not reported. In 1857 this number had increased to 4()G,3:>9, viz, 
22S,;553 boys an<l 177,070 girls. In the latter year, 85 per cent-- of all 
the children of school age attended the public or private elementary 
schools; 140,0(>2 ])ui)ils received instruction gratis. 

The following are the statistics of primary education from 1858 to 
1873, inclusive: In 1858 the total number of public and private schools 
was 3,473 ; in 1873 it was 3,700. The number of teachers increased from 
8,021 in 1858 to 11,405 in 1873; total increase, 3,1U. Concerning the 
number of pupils during the years 1858-1801, no correct statements have 
boon published. In 1802 the number of pupils was 410,359, viz: 224 072 
boys and 180,287 girls: in 1873 it had increased to 500,050, viz: 205 815 
boys and 23 4,211 girls. Tiie increase in the number of pupils during 
the period of twelve years is thus 80,700. Of these, 33,400 belonged to 
the public and 5(),234 to i)rivate schools. The number of jnipils who 
receivcMl gratuitous instruction in 1802 was 208,083; in 187IJ it was 
255,007. 

A large number of evening schools for childn'u and adults and i-eview 
schools for adults have be(Mi established since 1858. In 1873 the total 
number of pujiils attiMnling thesi* siihools was 35,3!)1, viz : 23,730 males 
and 11,055 females. 

The cimdition of primary schools in 1875 is reported as fi^llows : The 
total number of public ami private schools was 3,817, with 11,075 
teachers. The number of pupils in tiie same year was 50!),Ot5G, viz: 
281,133 boys and 21hS,0;»;> girls. Tin; evening and review schools were 
frequented by 48,500 i)upils, viz: 20,080 males and 21,811 females. 

The total expenditure for primary education was, in 1875,7,127,001 
llorins. < )f this amount 008,405 florins were supplied by the government, 
and the rest by the provinces and the communes. 

The minimum teacher's salary was 200 llorins and the maximum 3,000 
lUuins. Thirty -six teachers received pensi(ms in 1875, the minimum 
being 100 tlorins and the maximum 1,131 florins. The total sum for 
pensions in 1875 amounted to 103,118 llorins. 
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Teachers^ seminariesj {normal schools.) — In 1875 the Netherlands had 
3 state teachers' seminaries, with 295 stndents, 33 of whom were females. 
The expenditure for the seminaries was in the same year 126,605 
florins. 

Infant schools, — The number of public and private infant schools in 
1875 was 705 and the number of teachers 2,222, viz : 39 males and 2,183 
females. The number of pupils in the same year was 73,018, viz : 38,852 
boys and 34,106 girls. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

The secondary institutions of learning are, according to the law of 
May 2, 1863, the burgher schools, the higher burgher schools, the agri- 
cultural schools, and the polytechnic school at Delft. 

The burgher schools, chiefly designed for the children of tradesmen, 
mechanics, and agriculturists, are divided into day and evening schools. 
The course of study of the day schools extends through two years and 
embraces the following branches: Mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
natural history, technology, agriculture, geography, history, the Dutch 
language, political economy, drawing, and gymnastics. 

The higher burgher schools are divided into schools with a Ave years' 
course and schools with a three years' course. The course of study em- 
braces, besides the branches taught in the burgher schools, the French, 
English, and German languages, book-keeping and commercial science, 
and history. 

The course of study of the agricultural schools embraces all the 
branches relating to scientific and practical agriculture. 

The polytechnic school is intended to train manufacturers, civil engi- 
neers, and architects. Its course of study is of five years and embraces 
the following branches : Algebra, trigonometry, geometry, land survey- 
ing, mensuration, mechanics, physics, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, 
metallurgy, hydraulic engineering, construction of roads, railways, and 
bridges, shipbuilding, linear and free hand drawing, model making, 
political econom}^, commercial and administrative law, mining, and man- 
ufactures. 

According to the official report for 1875-76, the total number of 
burgher schools was 35 and the number of pupils 3,092 ; the number 
of higher burgher schools was 51, with 3,812 pupils. The number of 
pupils of the two agricultural schools was, in 18.75, 28. The polytechnic 
school had 263 students. 

The total expenditure of the state and of the communes for second- 
ary education amounted to 1,691,518 florins in 1875. Of this amount 
790,796 florins were contributed by the state. 

HIGHER EDUCATION. 

The higher institutions of learning consist of the Universities of 
Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen, the athenteums of Amsterdam and 
Deventer, and the so called Latin schools, the number of which is 51. 
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The total number of stadents of the UDiversities was in, 1875-76 
lf684, viz: 980 in Leyden, 527 in Utrecht, and 177 in GFonin^^en. The 
athenaBum of Amsterdam had, in 1875-76, 381 students. The athe- 
nsdum of Deventer has been closed for several years, but will soon be re- 
opened. The total namber of pnpils of the 51 Latin schools was 1,260. 

The state grant for higher education in 1875-76 amounted to 829,219 
florins. 

Higher schools for girls. — The number of higher schools for ^rls has 
increased from 4 in 1874 to 9 in 1875. The total number of pupils 
was in the latter year 691. The course of study is of three yean 
and embraces the following branches : Dutch language and literature, 
French, German, English, history, geography, arithmetic, book keeping, 
natural history, chemistry, drawing, needle work, gymnastics, singing, 
and music. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

Drawing schools. — The number of public drawing schools was in 1875-'76 
39, with 168 teachers and 3,904 pupils. 

Navigation schools. — There are in the Ketherlands 11 naTigation 
schools, with 25 professors and 541 students. 

Schools for the blind. — The two institutions for the blind at Amster- 
dam had 120 inmates, viz : 74 males and 4G females. 

School for deaf mutes. — The deaf mute school at Groningen had in 1875 
131 inmates, viz : 69 males and 62 females. 

Veterinary school. — The veterinary school had, in 1875, 49 students. 
The government grant for this institution amounted to 138,144 florins 
in 1875-76. 

G4 
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EDUCATION IN DENMARK. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

Deumark is a coustitutional moaarohy, the present constitution being 
embodied in the charter of June 5, 1849, which was modified in some 
important respects in 1855 and in 1863, but was again restored, with 
various alterations, by a statute which obtained the royal sanction July 
2S, 1866. According to this charter, the executive power is vested in 
the King and his responsible ministers and the right of making and 
amending laws in the lligsdag, or Diet, acting in conjunction with the 
sovereign. 

The King must be a member of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
which is declared to be the state church. The Rigsdag comprises the 
Landsthing, or Upper tlouse, and the Folkething, or House of Com- 
mons. The Landsthing consists of 66 members. Of these, 12 are ap- 
pointed for life by the Crown, from among actual or former members 
of the Folkething, and the rest are selected indirectly by the people 
for the term of eight years. The choice of the latter 54 members of the 
Landsthing is given to electoral bodies composed partly of the largest, 
taxpayers in the country districts, partly of deputies of the largest 
tax-payers in the cities, and partly of deputies from the totality of citi- 
zens possessing the franchise. Every citizen who has passed his 
twenty-fifth year is eligible to the Landsthing. The Folkething, or 
House of Commons, consists of 102 members, returned in direct election, 
by manhood sulFrage, for the term of three years. The franchise be- 
longs to every male citizen who has reached his thirtieth year, who is 
not in actual receipt of public charity, (or who, if he has at any former 
time been in receipt of it, has repaid the sums so received,) who is not 
in private service without having his own household, and who has 
resided at least one year in the electoral district on the lists of which 
his name is inscribed. All men of good reputation, past the age of 
twenty-five, are eligible to the Folkething. Both the members of the 
Landsthing and of the Folkething receive payment for their services 
and at the same rate. 

The ministers have free access to both of the legislative assemblies, 
but can vote only in the chamber of which they are members. They 

* Thin HiimniHry Lias bceti compiled from tliu following; publicatiotiH : Hippeau's 
L'iiiHtruction imblirpie (laii8 les l^tats clu Nord ; Kongelig Dannk Hof og Statscalender, 
IrJTG ; Scyffarth's Chronik dos Volksscbulweseus, I'^/o und IriTO ; .Scbmid's Encyclo- 
ptidie des Erziebunga- und I'nterricbtsweseii, 10. Band. 
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arc appointed by the King, are individually and collectively responsible 
lor tbeir acta, and in case of impeachment and being found guilty can- 
not be pardoned without the consent of the Folkething. 

The area of Denmark (excluding dependencies) is 14,553 square miles. 
The population of the kingdom proper was estimated to be in 1876 
1,903,000, about 99 per cent, of whom belong to the established Lutheran 
Church, which was introduced as early as 1537, under Christian IIL 
Complete religious toleration is extended to every sect. It is enacted 
by article 76 of the constitution that " all citizens may worship God 
according to their own fashion, provided they do not oflFend morality or 
public order;'' by article 77 no man is bound to contribute to the sup- 
port of a form of worship which he does not approve; and by article 79 
no man can be deprived of his civil and political rights on the jpx>und of 
religion, nor bo exempted on this account from the performance of his 
duties as a citizen. 

Agriculture and fishing are the principal occupations of the Danish 
people, whose good social condition is generally admired. 

HISTORY OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 

Denmark has long been noted for the excellence of her schools. As 
early as the year 9G5 we find schools connected with the different cathe- 
drals and convents. Later, in the twelfth century, existed Latin schools, 
80 called, in almost all the larger towns. These schools were greatly 
improved bj' the Reformers, about 1538. In addition to the then exist- 
ing grades, they established lower grades for the children from the 
country. They also organized the so called writing schools for poor 
boys and girls, and placed them under the control of the municipal an« 
thoritics. Tiie catechism was taught all over the country, either in large 
residences, where a number of children met, or in schools. Trained 
teachers were not very numerous in those times, and therefore the 
pupils of the highest classes, the sextons of the various churches, and 
the students of theology were expected to devote a great deal of tbeir 
time to the instruction of children. The perfection and extension of the 
system of popular instruction date from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when Uishoj) Thestrup, of Aalberg, caused C parish schools 
to be established in Copenhagen and when King Frederick IV (1G99- 
17.)0) had 240 school-houses built, each consisting of a school room and 
a dwelling for the teacher. J>y royal decree of 1721, these schools were 
r^»gulated and the sjihuics of the teachers definitely fixed. Keligious 
instruction and reading were made obligatory, while writing and arith- 
metic remained optional studies. Children were required to attend 
school fi*om their fifth to their eighth year every day for five or six 
hours, and after this period only half a day. Many noblemen and 
landed proprietors soon followed the ri>yal exam]>le and established 
similar schools for the chihlnMi of their tenants. 

The general supervision of the schools was left to the clergy. Hith- 
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erto the system of public instruction had not been general. Christian VI, 
(1730-1746,) seeing this deficiency, ordained in 1739 the establishment of 
common or parish schools in every town and in every larger village. 
The branches of instruction were to be religion, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. "So one was to be allowed to teach unless he had shown 
himself qualified to the satisfaction of the clergyman of the parish. 
These schools were to be supported by a revenue fund, collections, fines, 
and a school tax. A large number of the so-called Latin schools in 
smaller towns were abolished and their funds appropriated for the com- 
mon schools. Many difficulties, however, (especially the objections of 
the landed proprietors, who had their own schools on their estates,) 
hindered the free development of the common school system, and it was 
not until 1814 that a new and more favorable era was inaugurated by 
the law of July 29 of that year. According to this law the general con- 
trol of the schools is in the hands of a minister of public instruction and 
subordinate superintendents for the several departments of the king- 
dom. 

m 

Each parish is obliged to furnish good primary school buildings, with 
teachers for the instruction of children in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, the Lutheran catechism, grammar, history, and geography. At- 
tendance is made compulsory for all children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen. In addition to the teachers' seminary (normal school) of 
Joenstrup, founded in 1791, 4 new seminaries had to be erected, at 
Skaarup, Lyngbye, Jelling, and Banum. 

Instruction in gymnastics was introduced into all the schools in'1828. 
Evening schools for adults were established in every town and higher 
burgher schools in the larger towns in J.838. 

The following is a summary of the laws and decrees of 1814, 1844, 
1855, 1856, and 1857, in accordance with which the present school sys- 
tem is governed : 

(1) Attendance upon school on the part of the children is absolutely 
obligatory. Parents and guardians are compelled to send their children 
and wards to school, either public or private ; that is, they are to see 
that the children receive instruction of the same quantity and quality 
prescribed in the public schools. 

(2) The children are required to attend school from the age of seven 
to fourteen ; when, after having passed the prescribed examination, they 
are confirmed. No person can be employed, apprenticed, or married 
who has not been confirmed as a member of some church, and none can 
be confirmed unless able to read and write the mother tongue. 

(3) Whosoever does not comply with the compulsory provisions of the 
school law is fined, and in si>ecial cases the cliildren may be taken from 
the parents or guardians and intrusted to api)ointed persons, who will 
see that they receive the required instruction. 

(4) The public schools are divided into two classes, viz, primary or ele- 
mentary and secondary or intermediate. In the schools of the city of 
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Copenhagen no class is allowed to have more than from 30 to 40 papils. 
In the country districts no popil is to be obliged to go to school at a 
greater distance than one-fourth of a Danish mile, (1 English mile.) 

(5) No teacher is to have more than 100 pupils. Whenever there are 
more than 100 children of school age in one commune, either a second 
teacher must be employed or a new school established. 

(6) Tuition in the public schools is free. 

(7) The school room must be at least 12 feet high and of proportionate 
length and width and well ventilated. 

(8) The minimum time of giving instruction is 246 days per annom, 
and 6 hours a day for each teacher and 3 hours a day for each pupirss 
recitation. 

(9) In the primary schools, spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
religion constitute the prescribed branches of study. In the towns, 
vocal music, geometry, history, and gymnastics are added to the above 
named branches. 

(10) In the intermediate schools, besides the above branches, gram- 
mar, physics, mathematics, and two modern languages have to be t&ught. 

(11) Those primary schools that have but one teacher must be divided 
into two classes, the first of which is to contain the pupils under ten 
years of age and the second those over ten. Primary schools having 
two teachers are to be divided into three and four classes. 

(12) The text books to be used must first be approved by the bishop 
and clergy of the district. 

(13) No teacher may be employed in any public school before be has 
attended the prescribed course in the teachers' seminaries or else quali- 
fied himself before the school authorities. The course of study in the 
seminaries is calculated for three years, and no one is allowed to pass 
his final examination before he has reached his twentieth year. Female 
teachers must be twenty-four years of age before they can be employed 
in school. 

(14) In city schools, the King, through the minister of public instrac- 
tion, appoints the head masters or superintendents, and they cau be 
dismissed only by him. All other teachers are appointed by the local 
school boards, consisting of the bishop and clergy of the diocese and the 
sheriff of the district. To these boards the teachers are primarily 
responsible for good behavior and efiiciency. JUit these boards are, in 
turn, subordinated to a sjjecial board of school inspectors, appointed by 
the minister of public instruction, to whom the}' make their annual 
reports. 

(15) The salaries of teachers in the schools of C()i)enhagen are from 
1,200 crowns* to 2,200 cro\^ns. In the country the minimum sjilary is 
800 crowns and the maximum 1,400, not including the usual allow- 
ances, such as dwelling, fuel, and a piece of ground, or a garden. At 
the close of each i>eriod of five years of service the teachers are entitled 
to a small increase of salary, ranging from 50 to 100 crowns ]>or annum. 

TO '1 cn»wii := 2i;.H ctmts ^^ohl. 
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(16) With the special permission of the school board, teachers may 
be placed on the pension list after ten years of faithful service. After 
twenty years of service teachers may retire on a pension of one-half of 
their salaries and after twenty-nine years of service on a pension of two- 
thirds of their salaries. 

(17) The widows and orphans of deceased teachers are entitled to a 
pension amounting to about one-eighth pf the salaries of their husbands 
or fathers at the time of death. 

(18) The ordinary expenses connected with the support of the primary 
schools are paid by the cities, towns, or districts in which they are lo- 
cated, but the additions to the teachers' salaries and the pensions are 
paid from a special school fund, of which each governmental district pos- 
sesses one. 

(19) The secondary or intermediate schools receive a subsidy from the 
state. 

(20) The special school funds are raised partly by local taxation and 
partly by subsidies from the state. 

(21) Children attending private schools are annually required to pass 
an examiuation before a school board in the studies prescribed for tbe 
public schools for the year preceding the examination. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Primary schools. — The country is divided into 2,399 school districts. 
Each of these districts has at least one school, with one teacher. As 
soon as the number of pupils of school age in a district is more than 
100, an assistant teacher must be employed. 

Although the law prescribes that every child shall attend the com- 
mon school from tbe age of seven to fourteen, a child may be dismissed 
upon the wish of its parents or guardians, if, in the opinion of the school 
authorities, it has received a sufl&cient amount of elementary education. 

The school hours in summer are from 8 to 11 in the morning and 
from 1 to 4 in the afternoon, and in winter from 9 to 12 in the morn- 
ing and from 1 to 4 in the afternoon. 

Corporal punishment is only allowed in cases of disrespect or dis- 
obedience ; laziness or truancy must be reported to the head master. 

Each teacher prepares his own course of study and submits it to the 
approval of his local superiors. A general model course for the whole 
country does not exist. The method of teaching is left to the teacher, 
wbo also, conjointly with the school board selects the text books. 

Almost every town has, besides tbe elementary schools, at least one 
higher primary school, or burgher school, in which a small tuition fee 
is charged. 

Tlie number of primary country schools is 2,781 ; tbe number of 
male teachers, 2,929; the number of female teachers, o9; the number 
of children of school age, 200,761 ; the number of children attending 
public schools, 194,198, and the number of children attending private 
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schools, 13,004, making the total number of children ander instruction 
208,102. 

The number of primary schools in cities is 113, with 422 male and 
54 female teachers, and 23,353 pupils, 6,101 of whom attend tbe Beal- 
«chulen. 

Teachers^ seminaries. — The five teachers' seminaries are situated at 
Joenstrup, Skaarup, Lyngbye, Eanum, and Jelling. The total nuoiber 
of students is 233, viz : 51 in Joenstrup, 75 in Skaarup, 31 in Lyugbye, 
31 in Ranum, and 45 in Jelling. Every seminary has three classes, the 
course of each class comprising one year. No student is admitted 
under 17 years of age. The following is the course of studies for the 
three classes: lieligion, Danish language and literature, arithmetic, 
mathematics, penmanship, history, geography, natural history, lessons 
on education and instruction, music, drawing,«gymnastics, catechism. 

Farmers^ high schools. — The first school of this kind was founded by 
Professor Flor in the village of Rodding, in Northern Schleswig, (uow 
belonging to Prussia,) in the year 1844. The benefits of this institution 
were soon felt, and similar schools were soon established in all parts of 
the country. In 1874 their number was, in Denmark proper, 49, with 
2,132 male and 1,003 female pupils. They were at first entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions and the school fees of the pupils, the 
latter amounting to 50 Danish rix-dalers* per term. But of late the 
government, recognizing the great importance of these schools, has 
granted an annual appropriation of 14,000 rix-dalers (about $7,000) for 
their better support. These schools are intended for adults of the rural 
districts, the age of the students ranging between eighteen and thirty- 
five years. They are well attended and exercise a most beneficial iu- 
lluence. 

The course of instruction embraces the following subjects : Geucral 
and Danish literature; general and Danish history and geography; 
chemistry; natural philosophy, zoology, and botiiny, as applied to agri- 
culture; orthography; arithmetic; free hand drawing; levelling; sur- 
veying; singing; and gymnastics. No text book is used, but everything 
being treated in lectures. J^ipils are never examined and no lessous 
are recited; but it entirely depends on the student himself how much 
and what he learns. A well selected library always exists in connection 
with these schools. The course of instruction lasts six months, and it 
is of frequent occurrence that pupils go through the course twice, and 
even three times. The sf^irit pervading these schools aims at a devel- 
opment of sound practical thought, and endeavors to cultivate a whole- 
some enthusiasm for all the higher interests of mankind and to awaken 
an independent national spirit. 

Instruction in these schools commences at 8 o'clock in the morning 
and is opened with singing and prayer. The first hour of the morning 
is devoted to the reading of Danish authors; during the second hour 

T*J * One rix-daler -- alMHit r»o cent.'*. 
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history is treated ; at 10 o'clock there is au iuteriuission of half an hour ; 
after this there follow writiug exercises : likewise essays, writteu, from 
time to time, on given themes; at 12 o'clock, dinner; at 2 o'clock, in- 
struction is resamed and lasts, with an intermission from 5 to 6, till 
supper at 7 o'clock. 

School for girls. — Quite recently a similar course of three months has 
been established for grown up girls of the lower classes, who are in- 
structed in housekeeping, needle work, floriculture, and horticulture. 

Secondary schools. — Secondary instruction in Denmark was formerly 
represented by Gymnasia, with a classical course, and Realschulen more 
practical than otherwise. After long discussions in the Folkething the 
so called bifurcation (already practised for some years in German insti- 
tutions of this kind) was introduced, so that these institutions have two 
divisions each, viz, one of languages and history and one of mathe- 
matics and natural sciences. The subjects of instruction are very much 
the same as those of the German gymnasium, only that a very full 
course of Danish and old Xorse literature is given and that more time 
is devoted to English and French. 

The total number of secondary schools is 2G, 15 of which are Gymnasia. 
5 burgher schools, and 6 private schools. The number of teachers is 
163 in the Gymnasia, 6 in the burgher schools, and 145 in the private 
schools, making a total of 314. 

The total number of pupils in secondary schools is 3,47G, viz: 1,620 
in the Gymnasia, 410 in the burgher schools, and 1,437 in the private 
schools. 

The oldest and wealthiest secondary schools of the kingdom are those 
of Soroe and Herlufsholm. The former was founded in 1580. In 1749 
it was changed into the Knights' Academy. Afterward a classical 
school was added ; and in 1849 the academy was discontinued, and only 
the classical school remained, which, in 1870, had 160 students. The 
school of Herlufsholm was founded in 1565, and in 1870 had 95 students. 
All the secondary schools are well managed, and thus secure good 
results. 

Sujyerior instruction, — Superior instruction is represented by the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, founded in 1478-'79. This institution is liberally 
sustained and patronized, its income amounting to about $75,000. The 
university has four faculties: theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. 
The number of professors is about 60 and the number of students 1,250, 
The library, (containing about 275,000 volumes, ) laboratory, botanical 
garden, museum of natural history, and astronomical observatory, all 
of which are connected with the university, are in an excellent condition. 
Special instruction. — For special instruction, Denmark has a royal 
veterinary and agricultural school, with 16 professors and about 200 
students; a polytechnic school, with 13 professors and about 150 stu- 
dents ; two academies of line arts, a technical school, eight navigation 
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schools, a military academy, a large number of Suiiday improvement or 
review schools, and the institutions usual for the unfortunate. 

Libraries. — Libraries are now generally connected with public schools 
for the use of teachers and pupils. Popular libraries are found in almost 
every town and village. The capital, Copenhagen, with a population of 
230,000 in 1876, has two large libraries open to the public: the univer- 
sity library, already mentioned, and the royal library, with more than 
500,000 volumes and 20,000 manuscripts. 
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WiJRTEMBERG. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Wiirtemberg has long enjoyed the reputation of having a system and 
standard of culture surpassed by those of no other part of the German 
nation, Prussia itself not excepted. The fundamental necessity of pub- 
lic education to social order and political security is recognized every- 
where and among all classes. The primary feature of governmental 
administration in this relation is that education is not optional but ob- 
ligatory. Every child in the kingdom, except the impotent and imbecile, 
is obliged by public statute to attend school between the ages of 7 and 
14 ; and this law is rigidly and universally enforced. 1 believe this is a 
rule which prevails throughout the whole German Empire, and its ad- 
vantciges are everywhere obvious, not onl^^ here but in America as well, 
whither so many thousands of Germans annually emigrate. They are 
thus prepared by home culture for the privileges of intelligent freemen. 

To attempt a classification of the various departments of public edu- 
cation in Wiirtemberg would occupy more space than can be allotted to 
a report like this. Suffice it to say that every essential element of 
popular culture receives careful attention. Beginning at the university, 
we can trace the gradation of culture in existing institutions through 
every step of literature, science, and art to the purest utilitarianism, 
embodied, for example, in agricultural schools and veterinary colleges. 

UNIVERSITY OF TUBINGEN. 

Tiibingcn is the university town of Wiirtemberg and it has for a 
generation had a wide repute in America for the learning and, I may 
add, the heterodoxy of its theologians. In the department of theology 

* 

Tubingen has not now so great a fame as it had during the life of Dr. 
Baur, whose works are known to every well read theologian in the 
civilized world. But there is no department of literature or science in 
which the University of Tiibingen will not compare favorably with any 
other similar institution in the German Empire. Its annual register for 
1874-75 reports an attendance of 827 students. One characteristic 
feature of this ancient seat of learning I must not omit to mention. I 
mean that of religious toleration. 

Here, under governmental protection and support, are two theological 

faculties of the Protestant and Roman Catholic faiths, each having its 

own students, and all, teachers and taught, living in friendly accord. 

In several visits which I have made to Tiibingen University I have in- 
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quired in vain for any instauce of strife between these opposing ele- 
ments of religious thought, and I have been sometimes tempted to dream 
that the millennial morning will shed its first beams on this quiet Swa- 
bian town, which has nothing to distinguish it from a commonplace 
settlement save the vast erudition which it contains and the rare exam- 
ple of Christian fraternity which it exhibits. 

GYMNASIUM! AND REALGYMNASIUM. 

The proper school of preparation for the university is the Gymna- 
sium, which, in its general features, may be likened to an American 
college, the ancient classics being a prominent element in the cur- 
riculum. 

Approaching by gradation toward the schools for practical scientific 
culture, the next step below the Gymnasium is the Itealgymuasiam, 
in which classic and scientific education are combined, Latin being 
taught nearly up to the standard of American colleges ; Greek, how- 
ever, being wholly omitted and, instead of this, mathematics being 
pursued to a very high grade 5 so that the student at his graduation 
can elect between a university and a polytechnic school for the further 
prosecution of his studies. 

REALSCHULE. 

Next below the liealgyinnasium is w^hat is called the Bealschale 
in which the ancient languages are wholly omitted and mathematics, 
the natural sciences, French, and English are thoroughly taught, with 
a view to the requisitions of practical life. The Realschule may be 
called the bud, of which the polytechnic school is the blossom. 

rOLYTECIINIC SCnOOL, STUTTGART. 

The polytechnic school is a genuine university of applied science; 
and Europe does not, probably, possess a polytechnic school of higher 
grade than the one which is located in Stuttgart. Here architecture and 
civil and mechanical engineering are taught by professors whose ability 
is surpassed, probal)ly, by that of no living men in their several dej^art- 
ments. It should be added that tiie Stuttgart polytechnic school is not 
wholly a utilitarian institution ; for the department of belles lettres is 
lurnished with teachers of deep erndition and wide fame. I wonld 
make special mention of I*rolessors Jiiibke and Fischer, whose lectures 
in the polytechnic in art history and literature are not only open to, 
but are also largely patronized by ladies. Of Prof. Wilhelm von 
Liibke, who occupies the chair of art history in the Stuttgart polytech- 
nic, 1 need not speak, as his learned works, translated into almost every 
langunge in which modem culture is represented, have made his name 
known among the educated classes throughout the civilized world. 
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BAUSCHULE. 

Cognate with tbe polytechnic school, though on the scale of scientific 
learning a step beneath it, is what is called the Bauschule, (building 
school,) in which hundreds of mechanics annually qualify themselves, 
by adding knowledge to manual skill, for the position and increased 
pay of master builders. This school is one of the most useful institu- 
tions in the kingdom ; it occupies a building of stately magnificence 
which is a prominent architectural feature in the capital of Wiirtem- 
berg, a city renowned for its palaces. 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

A single word must be devoted to the schools of art and music in 
Stuttgart, both of which have excellent faculties and a large patron- 
age, both home and foreign. Not to dwell on the former of these, I will 
say that probably no music school now existing in Europe enjoys quite 
so enviable a reputation as the Stuttgart Conservatory of Music, 
which at present numbers about 600 pupils from all parts of the world, 
a large fraction being from America. The high rank which it has 
obtained is probably, in great' measure, due to its founder. Prof. Sig- 
mund Lebert, whose Method for the Piano has a wide circulation in 
both hemispheres. 

Besides the special schools already named I should not omit to men- 
tion the Handelschule, (commercial school,) in which are pursued the 
branches which are especially adapted to the mercantile profession. 

VOLKSSCHULE. 

Of course it is impossible for all to share in the privileges of higher 
classic and scientific culture; and, recognizing the popular needs, the 
government of Wiirtemberg has made liberal provision for the Volks- 
schule, which is similar in every essential particular to the American 
common school. And it may be stated in general that the instruction 

furnished here is at least on a par with that imparted to the corre- 

• 

sponding class in any portion of Europe. I must, however, add that no- 
where in Europe have I found a system of common school education 
which seems to me equal in all respects to that which is justly the pride 
of American civilization. 

But it must be added that, with the conservative elements which pre- 
vail in most European nations, the need of popular culture does not 
make itself so deeply felt; whereas with us it is the only trustworthy' 
safeguard against the perils of universal freedom. 

PAY OF TEACHERS, 

A few items of information concerning the pay of the teaching class 
in Wiirtemberg may fitly find place in this communication. It will 
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be adoiitted that nowhere are teachers paid according to their deserts; 
and this observation finds no exception in the little Kingdom of Wiir- 
temberg. The salaries of the best teachers of Gymnasia andliealschalen 
range from a thousand to fifteen hundred dollars. Those of professors 
in the university and polytechnic school are moderately augmented by 
endowments and lecture fees. But I cannot find that the most dis- 
tinguished professor in AVUrtemberg, whose name is the pride of the 
whole kingdom, receives for his entire salary, collaterals included, a 
larger sum than 82,500. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

To an American, who contemplates with pride the position wbieU 
woman occupies educationally in his native country, it is an inquiry full 
of interest, what is her status in this relation in foreign lands! I need 
not, therefore, say that in the two interviews which his excellency 
the minister of public culture politely accorded to me this matter was 
made a special theme of conversation. 

It may be stated as a fact, almost without exception, that the higher 
intellectual culture of woman is wholly ignored in the educational system 
of Germany. There is, to be sure, ji sui)plementary clause in one of the 
larger schools for young women in the city of Stuttgart, a provision, to 
wit, whereby a student can go forward with study till her sixteenth 
year, devoting her attention chiefly to the modern languages. But 
almost never, in this countr^^ does a young woman include an ancient 
language and the higher mathematics as a part of her intellectual dis- 
cipline and equipment, and never does she do this in any public school 
or college. I need not say, with all the confessed excellences of the 
Gorman educational system, it is, in my judgment, susceptible of great 
improvement in this respect. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

In Wiirtemberg, as in other European nations, differences of re- 
ligious belief complicate educational and many other i)roblems. Here, 
as elsewhere, Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and the people of no re- 
ligious faith whatever all claim a share in the privileges of intellectual 
culture, llow to conduct public education without a collision of these 
heterogeneous elements is a question to which the government of this 
people has evidently addressed itself in sober earnest. And in general 
it may be stated that, so far as is possible for a government whose 
head is Protestant, all causes of jealousy and misunderstanding of 
a theological character have been sedulously avoided. Ivcligion is an 
optional branch of instruction in all the public schools. The pupils 
may take it or not, according to the election of their parents or guard- 
ians. If they choose, it may be omitted altogether, or if they desire 
it, they themselves have the privilege of choosing the minister by 
. whom it shall be communicated, whether by a Protestant clergymaUi by 
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a Catholic priest, or a Jewish rabbi. And those three sorts of teachers 
of religion are often foand in a single school, each giving instraction in 
religion to his separate class of papils. The Bible, as a text book, is 
never employed in the public exercises of a school ; but at the opening 
and closing a simple prayer is offered, so general in its phraseology that 
one could not guess whether the'petitioner were a Protestant, a Catholic, 
or a Jew. 

Thus far, as his excellency the minister of culture informed me, this 
system of liberality in religious matters has worked without serious 
friction ; and it is possible that some hints may be herein contained 
which shall aid our public authorities at home in unravelling the religious 
perplexities with which our own publicj[^educational system is embar- 
rassed. 

In conclusion, I would gratefully acknowledge the polite and courteous 
attention of his excellency the royal minister of/public culture in grant- 
ing me an audience on two occasions and inlplacing^at my disposal valu- 
able public documents bearing upon'the subject in hand. 
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Kecoidoftiee 87,080 

Public libraries '. 11, 730 

Official pablicatioiis 138,830 

798. 614 

Ailding this total to the expenses on account of Oiher miuistries, viz: 

Practical militar^^ school 831, 143 

jMilitary college 19, 056 

Naval school 7, 470 

Elementary agricultural instruction ... 3, 600 

General Agricultural Institute 17. 857 

The Industrial Institute at Lisbon 14, 320 

The Industrial Institute at Oporto 10, 770 

Total 902,730 

The amount spent by private persons for education maybe estimated 
at 8300,000. This sum, added to the government expenditure, would 
give for the school year 1875-76 a total expenditure of 81,200,000. 

The institutions for superior and special instruction are the University 
of Coimbra, the Polytechnic School of Lisbon, the Army School, the 
Polytechnic School of Oporto, the Schools of Surgery of Lisbon, Oporto, 
and Funchal, and the higher course of literature. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF COIMBRA. 

The University of Coimbra was founded at Lisbon in the year 1290, 
by King Dom Diniz. Besides this monarch, the prior of Santa Crnz 
deserves special credit for the zeal with which he worked for this insti- 
tution. In 1307 the university was transferred to Coimbra; seventy 
years later it was brought back to Lisbon ; but in 1537 Dom Joils III 
again caused it to be removed to Coimbra, where it has- since remained. 

Until the year 1772, instruction in the university was confined to 
theology, law, and medicine. ]n that year a reform was brought aboat 
by the Marquis of Pombal, and the faculties of philosophy and mathe- 
matics were established. Later several additional (thairs were instituted 
in the faculty of philosophy and one in political economy. 

The following is the course of study in the university : 

Thvoloify, — First chair, ecclesiastical history; second chair, dogmatic 
and polemical theology; third chair, theological symbolism: fourth 
chair, theological mystics; lifth chair, moral i>liil<)sophy ; sixth chair, 
liturgical theology; seventh chair, holy scriptnn»; eighth chair, pastoral 
theology. 

Jmw. — First chair, the ])liih)S()phy of law and the history of Portu- 
guese constitutional jmblic law; second chair, Konian law; third chair, 
i^ortnguese civil law; fourth chair, i)ublic law; tilth chair, ixiliti*^ 
statistical economy ; sixth chair, civil law; sevtMjth chair, ad* 
tive legislation; eighth chair, linaiwinl legislation: ninth cl 
8G 




EDUCATION IN PORTUGAL. 



ORGANIZATION. 

Public education in Portugal is under the control of a superior coun- 
cil of education, at the bead of which is the minister of the interior. 
This council has to. examine ail matters relating to public instruction 
and to submit its decisions to the council of ministers for approval. 

Special military schools are under the control of the minister of war 
and naval schools are under the supervision of the minister of the navy. 

Public schools are divided into four classes, viz : superior, secondary, 
primary, and special. 

EXPENDITURE FOR SCHOOLS. 

The expenditure for public instruction in 1874:-'75 was 1 8777,611, and 
for the year 1875-'76 the expenditure was estimated at 8798,614, to be 
distributed as follows : 

The council of education $1, 200 

The University of Coimbra 87, 285 

The Polytechnic School at Lisbon 55, 247 

The Polytechnic School at Oporto 17, 874 

The School of Surgery at Lisbon 13, 573 

The School of Surgery at Oporto 12, 840 

The School of Surgery at Funchal 1, 027 

The higher course of literature *. . 3, 400 

Extra salaries 4, 000 

The Academy of Fine Arts at Lisbon 9, 050 

The Academy of Fine Arts at Oporto 4, 556 

Subsidy to students 3, 600 

Royal Conservatory of Music 6, 432 

Subsidy to theatres 33, 552 

Lyceums 67,418 

Other secondary schools 13, 410 

Extra salaries 6, 000 

Primary normal schools 7, 637 

Primary instruction 244, 764 

Other expenses 35, 400 

Eoyal Academ V of Sciences 12, 609 

• A traD8lation of Chapter VII, Part III, pp. 225-204, of Sr. Gerardo A. Pery's Geo- 
graphia e KHtatisticaGeral de Portugal e Colonias: Lisboa, l'!l75. 

tThroiiglioiit this article the dollar mark has been conveniently used as the equiva- 
lent of the Portuguese milreis, although the latter really represents a value of .^l.OS 
gold. 
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Kecord office *7,080 

Public libraries '. 11, 730 

Official publications 138,830 

798, 614 

Adding this total to the expenses on account of olher ministries, viz : 

Practical military school $31, 143 

Military college 19, 056 

Naval school 7, 470 

Elementary agricultural instruction 3, 500 

General Agricultural Institute 17. 857 

The Industrial Institute at Lisbon 14, 320 

The Industrial Institute at Oporto • *. 10, 770 

Total 902,730 

The amount spent by private persons for education may be estimated 
at 8300,000. This sura, added to the government expenditure, would 
give for the school year 1875-76 a total expenditure of $1,200,000. 

The institutions for superior and special instruction are the University 
of Coimbra, the Polytechnic School of Lisbon, the Army School, the 
Polytechnic School of Oporto, the Schools of Surgery of Lisbon, Oporto, 
and Funchal, and the higher course of literature. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF COIMBRA, 

The University of Coimbra was founded at Lisbon in the year 1290, 
by King Dom Diuiz. Besides this monarch, the prior of Santa Ornz 
deserves special credit for the zeal with which he worked for this insti- 
tution. In 1307 the university was transferred to Coimbra; seventy 
years later it was brought back to Lisbon ; but in 1537 Dom Joils III 
again caused it to be removed to Coimbra, where it has- since remained. 

Until the year 1772, instruction in the university was confined to 
theology, law, and medicine. In that year a reform was brought aboat 
by the Marquis of Pombal, and the faculties of philosophy and mathe- 
matics were established. Later several additional chairs were instituted 
in the faculty of philosophy and one in political economy. 

The following is the course of study in the university : 

Theology, — First chair, ecclesiastical history; second chair, dogmatic 
and polemical theology; third chair, theological symbolism; fourth 
chair, theological mystics; fifth chair, moral ])hilosophy; sixth chair 
liturgical theology ; seventh chair, holy scripture ; ei*;litli chair, pastoral 
theology. ^ 

Laic. — First chair, the philosophy of law and the history of Porta. 
guese constitutional public law; second chair, Uoinan law; third chair 
Portuguese civil law; fourth chair, public law; tifth chair, political and 
statistical economy ; sixth chair, civil law; seventh chair, administra- 
tive legislation; eighth chair, financial legislation; ninth chair, civil 
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law; tenth cliair, ecclesiastical law; eleveath cbair, commercial law; 
twelfth cliair, juristical organizntioii ; tbirteentb chair, eecleRiastical law; 
fourteeDth chair, penal law; flfteenth chair, procedure and practice of 
courts. 

AdmittistraHve course. — First chair, iDOrganic chemistry; second chair, 
natural law; third chair, political ecotiomy ; tburtb chair, mineralogy 
and geology: fifth chair, public hiw ; sixth chair, civil law; seventh 
chair, general agrieutluro; eighth chair, administrative legislation; 
uintb chair, penal legishitioo. 

Medicine. — First chair, human anatomy ; second chair, general anat- 
omy and physiology; third chair, special physiology and hygiene; fourth 
cbair, anatomy, operative medical science, and pathology; filth cbair, 
materia medica; sixth cbair, external pathology and clinical surgery; 
seventh chair, pathological anatomy; eighth chair, internal pathology, 
the liDOwledge and history of medicine ; ninth chair, obstetrics and ob- 
stetrical diseases; t«Dth chair, cliuical surgery for women; eleventh 
chair, clinical surgery for men ; twelfth chair, medical law. 

Mathematics. — First chair, higher algebra, analytical geometry, spher- 
ical trigonometry; second chair, differential and integral calculus, vari- 
ations, probabilities; third cbair, rational mechanics; fourth chair, 
descriptive geometry; fifth chair, x>ractical astronomy; sixth chair, 
surveying; seventh chair, astronomy; eighth cbair, mathematical 
physics. 

Pkilosophj/. — First chair, inorganic chemistry; second chair, organic 
chemistry, chemical analysis ; third cbair, physics, part I ; fourth chair, 
botany ; fifth chair, physics, part 2 ; sixth chair, zoology ; seventh cbair, 
mineralogy, geology, and mines ; eighth chair, general agriculture, rural 
economy. 

The corps of teachers consists of 52 professors and 15 assistants. The 
yearly salary of the director of each faculty is $ 1 ,200 ; the salary of each 
ordinary professor $800, and of an assistant professor and of the pro- 
fessor of drawing, $500 per annum. 

The following table shows the nnmljer of students in each faculty from 
1870 to 1873, inclusive: 
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TUE POLYTECnSIC SCHOOL OP LISBON. 

The course of stndy of tlie polytcclinic school embraces the higher 
matliematica, oatiinil history, aDd political economy. The following is 
ail outline of tbo snbject» of inatriiction according to the programme ot 
1872: 

First chair, spherical tnp;onometry, higher algebra, analytical geom- 
etry; second chair, calculus, variations, probabilities; third chair, 
rational mechanics and machinery; fourth chair, astronomy and Bur- 
reyiiig; tbeside» these BubjectB, there is another course id descriptive 
geometry divided into two parts ;) fifth chair, physical and experi mental 
mathematics; sixth chair, inorganic chemistry, chemical analyBis, and 
organic chemistry ; seventh chair, mineralogy and geology ; eighth 
chair, comparative anatomy, and physiology, r4)ulogy ; ninth chair, 
lK>tany ; tenth chair, political economy, administrative and commercial 
law. 

The course in drawing extends through four years. Tbestaff of teach- 
ers consists of 12 regular professors, S assistant professors, aud 1 pro- 
fessor of diawing. The regular professors receive a salary of (700, the 
assistant professors S lOU, and the professor of drawing $300 peranuQm. 

The present polytechnic school is a substitute for the former college 
for the education of the nobility, founded by the Marquis of Pomhal. 
The original endowments of the college yield a yearly income of $0,SOO 
to the government. 

The following taltio shows the number of students attending the 
polytechnic school from 185G to 1872 : 






■ THE ARMY SCHOOL. 
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The army school Is the only institution in the kingdom where sta- 
dents I'eceive practical training in military' science and in civil engi- 
neering. The corps of teachers consists of ] general commnndant, 
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who receives a salary of $1,080 a year, besides bis regular pay as army 
officer; 1 second commandant, at a salary of $1,200; 2 directors of 
study, at a salary of $1,260 each ; 6 military professors, at a salary of 
$450 each, besides their pay as array officers; 1 second class teacher, 
at a salary of $720; 4 tutors, 5 instructors, and 1 English teacher, re- 
ceiving a salary of $360 each, and a drawing teacher. 

At present the course of military engineering is of three years' dura- 
tion. The other courses last two years. 

The following table shows the attendance, &c., on the several courses 
of the school from 1870 to 1875, inclusive : 
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NAVAL, SCHOOL. 



The Academy of the Naval Guard, established in 170G, was reorgan- 
ized in May, 1845, and is at present known as the Naval School. The 
corps of teachers consists of 1 commandant, 4 regular professors, 1 pro- 
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fesBor of by<1rogra])li,v, 2 assUtauI professors, 1 teucber of rvaciiig and 
swimmiiif;, 1 lecturer nii practical shipbuilding, atul L teacher of artil- 
lery and iiifaDtry tacticu. 

THE rOLYTErHNIC SCHOOL OF OPOUTO. 

Ill this school matliemfltics, natural liiatorv, and political ocoiiuiiiy are 
taught by 13 professorx, bnt the coiirsea are less extended than in the 
Poly tecluiic School of Lisbon. The programme of studies is as follows : 
Firnt chair, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, &c- ; second chair, algebra 
as applied to geometry ; tliird chair, descripti^'e geometry ; fourth chair, 
drawing; fifth chair, spheriual trigonometry, the principles of H»troiioiny 
and geodesy ; seventh chair, natural history applieil to art and to pto- 
fessioim; eighth chair, physical and mechanical industries ; uiutb cliair^ 
chemistry and the working of mines ; tenth chair, botany, agriculture, 
rural economy, and veterinary surgery ; eleventh chair, commerciitl and 
iuduNtri.ll economy; twelfth chair, political economy, commercial and 
administrative law ; thirteenth chiiir, mechanics. The regular professors 
receive a salary of 8701) each mid the ttssistaiit profes-tor.s receive $400 
each. 

The following table shows the numbi'r of students, &c., from 1870 to 
1HT3, inclusive : 
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TIIK JIEUICO-SUKGICAL SCHOOLS OF HSRON AN1> Ol'OKTO. 

Kach of these schools has 12 regular professors, at a salary of $700 
each ; 4 assistant professors, nt a salary of $400 each ; 1 lecturer in sur- 
gcrj-, 1 professor and keeiwr of the museum of anatomy, and 1 professor 
of iiliarniacy, each receiving a salary of 8.'tllO a year. 

Tlie fallowing is a statement of the nunilier of students, Ac, from 1870 
to 187;t : 
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Tbe following branches are taugbt in each of these schools : Anatomy 
physiology, hygiene, natural history of medicines, external pathology, 
surgical appliances, operations," midwifery, internal pathology, clinical 
treatment, clinical medicine, medical jurisprudence, public health, and 
pathological anatomy. 



THE MEDICO-SURGICAL SCHOOL OF FUNCHAL. 

This school has 2 professors, receiving a salary of $400 each, one a pro- 
fessor of anatomy and physiology, the other a professor of pathology 
and materia medica, besides a professor of pharmacy, who receives a 
compensation of $G0 a year. 

The following table shows the attendance from 1870 to 1873 : 
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COURSE OF ADVANCED LITERATURE. 

This course has five professorships, in which the following branches 
are taught : First chair, general history of the kingdom ; second chair? 
Latin and Greek literature; third chair, modern European literature, 
especially Portuguese; fourth chair, philosophy ; fifth chair, philosoph- 
ical history. 

There are 5 professors, receiving a salary of $600 each. King Dom 
Pedro V founded this course and endowed it with a capital of $30,000» 

Staiisiirs of the course of advanced literature from 1870 to 1873. 



School year. 
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SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 

For public secondary instruction there are 18 lyceums, viz: 17 at the 
capitals of the administrative districts and 1 in Lamego. There is be- 
sides a lyceum in each of the district capitals of the adjacent islands. 
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Statistics of secondary schools for th4i school year- 1873-*74. 



K'.'sidcnt pupils. 



Ifon-rMldent papila. 
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The lyceiuus above named are divi(le<l into two classes, viz : first aud 
second. The first chiss lyeeuins are situated in the districts of Lisbon, 
Oporto, Coimbra, ]>raga, lOvora, Santareni, Vizen, and Funcbal. The 
lyceuni of Lisbon has 10 professors, receiving a sahiry of $^00 each, 
and 3 assistant professors, receiving §2GC each. The lyceuin of Oporto 
has 10 professors, receiving a sahiry of $400 each, and 3 assistant pro- 
fessors, at a sahiry of j?200 each. That of Coimbra has 12 professors aud 
3 assistants, receiving the same sahiry as the professors at^ Oporto. 
Those of Braga, Evora, and Santarem have each 10 professors, receiving 
a salary of J?350 each, and 3 assistant professors, receiving 8175 each. 
The lyceiun of Fnnchal has 7 professors, receiving a salary of $400 each. 

The second class lyceums have 5 professors, at a salary of 8350 each. 
The total number of professors in the lyceums is 157. 

The following table shows the attendance in secondary schools in 
continental Portugal and in the adjacent islands from 1S71 to 1874, in- 
clusive : 
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THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 

Ill the year 1803, a private college was founded for the education of 
the sons of military officers stationed at the fortress of Feitoria. The 
initiative of this foundation was due to Colonel Dom Antonio Teixeira 
Rebello, who was afterward the first director of the Royal Military Col- 
lege. Some time later this institution received a subsidy from the gov- 
ernment at a rate of 24 cents per day for each pupil. From this pri- 
vate institution arose the Royal Military College, which was regularly 
chartered and organized in 1814. 

The object of the college was to be twofold : first, to reward the 
services of officers of the army and navy by giving gratuitous instruc- 
tion to their sons ; secondly, to furnish the latter with a military educa- 
tion. 

According to the original system, which was in force until 1850, a com- 
plete course of instruction was provided for officers for the infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. 

The lyofessorships of fortification and topography having been dis- 
continued, the pupils now complete the infantry course in the army 
school, and are thereupon promoted to the rank of ensign. The present 
number of students is 19G. The sum of $18,000 is annually appropri- 
ated for this college. The stafif of teachers consists of 1 directpr, (who is 
a general of brigade,) 1 subdirector, 1 adjutant, 1 secretary, 1 quarter- 
master, 4 stafif officers, 1 surgeon, 1 chaplain, and 7 professors. 

PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 

There are 2 primary normal schools, one for boys and one for girls. 
They were created by the decree of December 14, 1869, for the training 
of teachers for primary schools. The first has 2 professors, one re- 
ceiving a salary of $400, the other $300 per annum. They direct the 
primary school attached to the normal school. The second school has 
1 head master at a salary of $250 and 3 female teachers at a salary 
of $200 each. These normal schools accommodate 40 pupils, for each 
of whom the government gives a subsidy of $6 a month. 

In 1802 there were in Portugal 1,330 public schools for boys and 127 
for girls. In 1874 there were already 1,987 of the former and 458 of 
the latter. On. the adjacent islands in 1802 there were 93 male and 20 
female teachers, and in 1874 these numbers had increased to 127 and 
47 respectively. IJesides these there were 8 municipal schools for boys 
and 4 for girls. The total number of public schools in 1874 was 2,631. 

In 1874 the number of male and female teachers in the kingdom was 
1,987 and 458, respectively, and on the islands it was 127 and 47, respect- 
ivelv. Besides these there were 8 male and 4 female teachers in mu- 
nicipal schools. The total number of teachers was thus 2,631, viz: 
2,122 men an I 5C9 women. 
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The followinpf table shows the number of schools and pnpils on tbe 
continent and in the adjacent islands from 1869 to 1872: 



Scbool year. 
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The following table presents the statistics of examinations of papils 
for advancement from the primary schools to the lyceums; also of ex- 
aminations of candidates for primary teacherships, from 1870 to 1872, 
both on the continent ot Portugal and on the adjacent islands: 



Exniuined for admiMion into the Ivceiims. 
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:St(ilinfirM of public primary schools^ according to dintrivis^ for the year 1871-'72. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 

For special instruction tbere are tbe following institutions : The 
Koyal Academies of Fine Arts at Lisbon and Oporto and tbe Royal Con- 
servatory of Music at Lisbon. 

Tbe Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Lisbon bad its origin in tbe 
scbool of design, established in 1781. The branches of instruction are 
historical, decorative, and architectural drawing; historical and land- 
scape painting; sculpture; historical engraving; wood engraving, and 
drawing from life. Tbe institution has 6 professors, receiving a salary 
ot 8500 each. Tbe number of pupils in 1873-74 was 224. 

The Academy of Fine Arts at Oporto bad its origin in a scbool of 
drawing, founded in 1779. It consists of four schools or courses, viz: 
first, historical drawing; second, historical painting; third, civil archi- 
tecture; fourth, sculpture, perspective drawing, and anatomy. Tbere 
are 4 professors, receiving a salary of $500 each. 

The government gives a subsidy to lour or five artists who desire, to 
study the fine arts in foreign countries. 

The Royal Conservatory of Music consists of a school of dramatic 
art and a scbool of music. The first one has three professors, viz : one 
of acting, receiving a salary of $500; one of declamation, at a salary 
of $300; one of grammar and pronunciation, at a compensation of 
$100. 

In the school of music there are 10 professors, nine of whom receive 
a salary of $200 each and one a salary of $300. 

Siafiaticif of the Royal Conservaforjf of Music for the yearn 1871-1874. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTION. 

Tlie Industrial Institute of Lisbon and the Industrial School of Oporto 
were established in lS52-'53. To the Lisbon Institute was afterward 
added tbe S(;hool of commerce, founded by the Marquis of Porabal. At 
tirst the instruction in the institute was limited to industrial and com- 
mercial branches, but it now embraces the following courses: General 
instruction for artisans, the training of directors for fa<;tories and in- 
dustrial establishments, of foremen and assistant foremen, of conductors 
for public works, makers of instruments of precision, telegraphic oper- 
ators, &c. 



G8 

Tbe following are tbe statistics of the institute from 1870 to 1873 : 
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Tbe scbool bas 10 professors, at a salary of 8700 each, and 1 pro- 
fessor of French and English, at a salary of 8500. The administrative 
staft' consists of a director, at a salary of 8300; 1 librarian and sec?- 
retary, at 8400; 1 cleik, 1 custos, and 1 keeper of the schools, at a salary 
of 8300 each. 

An instrument manuftictory is attached to the school. It is under 
tbe supervision of a director, who receives a salary of $G0O a year. 
Tbe estimated expenditure for 1875-'7l> was 814,320. 

Tbe Industrial Institute ot* Opurto bas the same organization, with 
professors at a salary of 8700 each and 1 at 8500. The ex[)euditure 
for 1875-'7(> was 810,770. 



AGRICULTUKAL INSTKUCTION. 

By tbe decree of 1852 instiuction in agriculture is divided into ele- 
mentary and bibber. For elementary instruction, district gardens were 
established in 1852; and in 1 SOD a decree was issued establishing exj^er- 
imental stations in tbe districts and elementary courses on agriculture 
in tbe lyceums. 

For higher instruction in agiiculture, there is tbe general institute of 
agriculture, established in 1S52 and incorporated in 1855, with the school 
of veterinary surgery. In some districts elementary stations and courses 
on agriculture are established, which are open to all who desire to ac- 
quire a general knowledge ol agriculture. Ceitificates of qualiflcatiou 
are not issued. 

Tbe general institute of agriculture embraces courses on tillage and 
veterinary science, and bas ]0 jirofessors at a salary of 8700 each and 
1 i)rofessor of drawing at a ^alary of 8500. Tbe administrative statT 
consists of a director, 5 assistant professors, and superintendents of tbe 
various divisions. 

SriEKTlFIC KSTAULISIIMENTS — KOYAL ACADKMY OF SCIENCES, 

The Koyal Academy of Sciences was founded in 1779, at the sagfregticn 
of tbe Duke of Laloes and the Abbot .Jose Correia da Serra. The 
academy was originally divided into three classes, viz : natural sciences 
mathematical sciences, and literature. Each class was intended to have 
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8 active members. Afterward the number of supernumerary fellows 
was tixed at 12, the number of honorary at 12, and that of the corre- 
spoudiug members at 100. 

ASTRONOMICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Portugal has three astronomical establishments, viz: the Royal Astro- 
nomical Observatory of Lisbon, the observatory of the university of 
Coimbra, and the observatory of the Lisbon Polytechuic School. In 
187 J the old murine astronomical observatory, at Lisbon, was annexed 
to the naval school. Its object was to regulate the chronometers and to 
corn^ct the errors of the instruments of the war vessels. The observa- 
tory was established in 1798 for the practical training of naval officers. 
The institution received all the necessary instruments; but some years 
liiter these were sent to Brazil, (then a Portuguese colony,) where the 
court remained during the French invasion in 1809. 

The observatory did not emerge from obscurity until 185(>, in whicu 
year the most necessary instruments were supplied in order to enable it 
to fulfil the purpose for which it had been established. The principal 
instruments which this observatory possesses are the transit circle, by 
Kepsold, (with 1.30 metres focal <listance and an object glass .1 metre 
in diameter,) one trant^it instrument, one retracting telescope, and one 
universal, by llepsohl. 

The observatory possesses various other instruments, among them 
a zygometer, constructed by Sr. Jose Mauricio Vieira, of the Lisbon In- 
dustrial Institute. 

The Koyal Astronomical Observatory of Lisbon is situated in the 
ro3'al park of the Ajuda, between Lisbon and Belem, on a hill 93 metres 
high. The plan of the observatory is similar to that of Pulkowa. 

The collection of instruments in the observatory consists of one large 
equatorial, with 7 metres focal distance and an object glass of .38 
metre diameter; one transit instrument, (Struve's,) with 2.31 metres focal 
distance; one transit circle, with an object glass of .15 metre diame- 
ter and 2 metres focal distance ; one transit instrument, (Oom's,) with 
an object glass of .07 metre diameter, and .78 metre focal distance ; 
one refracting telescope ; one normal clock, by Krille ; various chronom- 
eters and clocks ; one time marker ; electric apparatus ; one zygometer ; 
barometers; thermometers; and telegraphic apparatus. 

To bring the observatory to proper perfection a large equatorial is 
still to be put up. 

Owing to its geographical position, this observatory is likely to occupy 
an important place in European astronomy, for which it furnishes already 
excellent instruments and a very efficient staff". 

The Observatory of Coimbra, the foundation of which is due to the 
Marquis of Pombal, stands near the university buildings, and is chiefly 
intended for the practical instruction in astronomy of the students in 
the mathematical course. The principal instruments which it possesses 
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are an equatorial, a transit c;ircle, a transit instrninenty aad a si<1ereal 
clock, by iierthoud. Tbe stait' consists of a director, 2 astrouomers, 
and 2 calculators. 

THE NATIONAL SURVEY. 

The work of the national survey in Portugal began at tbe end of the 
lost century. In 1788 Dr. Francisco Antonio Ciem was entrusted with 
these operations. In 1700 the work was suspended, and it was only 
resumed in 1835, in which year the survey was entrusted to Gen- 
eral Folgue, who had been the assistant of Dr. Ciera. General Folgne 
was succeeded by his son, Dr. Filippe Folgue. Slow progress was made 
until 1852, when the survey received a powerful impetus by the creation 
of the ministry of public works. A general direction of the survey" was 
now instituted, to which, some time later, a geological departmeut was 
added. To Dr. Cicra belongs the honor of having given tbe first im- 
pulse to the establishment of a national survey in Portugal; but Gen- 
eral Folgue deserves credit for having organized the surveying and 
topographical operations. 

As the public service required the early execution of a geograpliica 
map of the whole kingdom, the survey entered upon the work and com- 
l>leted the same within four years. The scale of the map was 1 to 
5()(),0()0. The atlas of Poitugal will consist of 37 i)ages, li2 of which are 
already finished. 

The hydrogniphic works were instituted in 1842, under the direction 
of the minister of the navy ; but very little was done until the year 1852, 
when h} drographic drawings were begun. The i)lan8 of the Lisbon and 
Oporto bars and that of I>erlengas Islands have already beeu pub- 
lished. 

The principal geological works executed by the respective sections 
up to the end of the year 1874 were the geological investigation for 
the construction of the general geological chart of the kingdom, on the 
scale of 1 to 500,000, which is nearly completed ; the classification of 
the large collection of stones an<l fossils; and the publication of various 
memoranda on geological subjects. 

The engraving of all the woi k executed in connection with the nationa 
survey has been perlonned in the dei)artn!ent of engraving of the sur- 
vey. All the engravings are executed on stone and have reached re- 
markable perfection. A photographic dei)artment was established in 
1872, in order to substitute photography for stone engraving. In the 
short space of two years this department has produced more than 14,0(10 
photograi)hs. AVith the <»xceptio!i oT one Swiss chemical engraver, the 
whole stall* of ojierators consists of natives, besides the above named 
work, the pliot(>graphic department has executed various reproductions 
by the process of light printing, (phototypia) and sun engraving, (helio- 
gravura.) 

The staff of the direction of the survey consists of 1 director general, 
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7 chiefs of sections and 29 assistants, 12 engravers, 2 draftsmen, 1 
printer, 1 paymaster, 3 clerks, 1 messenger, 2 collectors, and 1 servant. 
Tbere are besides attached to the survey 1 sergeant, 2 corporals, and 
27 men of the military battalion of engineers. The estimated expendi- 
ture for the survey in 1875-76 was $62,46G. 

Meteorological establishments. — There are in Portugal 2 me- 
teorological observatories, one at Lisbon, the other at Coimbra, and 11 
meteorological stations on the continent and 3 in the adjacent islands. 

The magnetic service, was inaugurated in 1857. For this service the 
observatory possesses the necessary magnetometers and magnetogra- 
phers; also, barometers, theimometers, &c., for direct observations. 
These are made daily at 9 and 12 in the morning, and at 3 and 9 p. m. 
Twice a month the amount of magnetic declination and inclination is reg- 
istered and once every month the horizontal component of the mag- 
netic force of the globe. 

For several years the observatories at Kew and Lisbon alone had com- 
plete and perfectly organized magnetic services. 

Tbe service of meteorological telegraph^', both with Paris and with 
all the meteorological stations of the kingdom, has also been organized. 
The calculations on weather probabilities, which were formerly received 
from Paris, are now made at the observatory of Lisbon. 

There is besides a nautico-meteorological service under the control of 
this institution, to which are sent the logs of Portuguese ships which 
make meteorological observations during their voyages. For this pur- 
pose the officers of ships that apply for them are supplied with the neces- 
sary instruments, which are examined and stamped by the proper author- 
ities before they are used. 

The staiiof the observatory consists of 1 director, at a salary of 8400 ; 
2 observers, at a salary of $000 each ; 3 assistants, at a salary of $360 
each, and 1 artist, at $144. 

The meteorological stations on the continent and in the islands have 
together 10 assistant observers, at a salary of $108 each. 

The Meteorological Observatory of Coimbra, founded in 1864, has col- 
lections of instruments similar to those in the Lisbon observatory, with 
which it is in telegraphic communication. The staff of this observatory 
consists of 1 director, 3 assistants, and 1 keeper. The total expenditure 
is $1,800 a year. 

MUSEUMS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

• 

Portugal has 2 museums of natural history,*l at Lisbon and 1 at Coim- 
bra. 

The Lisbon museum is connected with the Polytechnic School, and 
contains valuable collections of Portuguese and foreign specimens. 
The staff consists of 1 director of the zoological section, 1 director of 
the mineralogical section, 2 assistant naturalists, 1 curator, and 2 pre- 
parers of specimens. The museum was allowed $3,000 for collecting 
specimens and for other expenses in 1875-76. 
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The Coinibra University Museum was fouDded by the Marquis of 
Pouibal, who caused an imposing building to be erected for the pur- 
pose in 1773. Besides the natural history sectiou it has a physical sec- 
tion, in which, among many ancient and modern instruments, is showu 
an enormous machine for collecting electricity, by llhumkorff. 

The medical faculty have their rooms for anatomy, physiolojpfy, and 
medical chemistry on the ground floor of the same building. A large 
dispensary of phainiacy is also connected with the museum. 

VARIOUS MUSEUMS. 

Among these may be mentioned: 

The Museum of Archieolog3', founded by the Arclijeological Society 
at Lisbon. It now possesses a collection of about 1,000 speciiiieiis. 

The Museum of the Academy of Sciences. Here a valuable collection 
of coins is preserved. 

The Colonial Museum, established in the naval arsenal. It contains 
a valuable collection of the products of the ultramarine possessions of 
Portugal. 

The industrial museum, commonly called the Museum Fradesso da 
Silveira, on account of its having been established in 1874 by that well 
known promoter of industry. 

LIBRARIES. 

There are 4 public libraries sui)ported by the government. 

The principal one is the National Library, at Lisbon; the others are 
situated at Evora, Braga, and Villa Real. Besides these, the state 
possesses many other important libraries in the various scientitic estab- 
lishments. The number of private libraries is also very large. Several 
libraries possess valuable collections of rare ancient manuscripts. The 
National Library", at Lisbon, possesses at present more than 300,000 vol- 
umes; the libraiy of the Academy of Sciences, 75,000 volumes; and 
the University Library, 58,000 volumes. Tnese libraries were consider- 
ably enlarged by the collections of the abolished convents. 
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Leipzig, January 15, 187C. 

Astbe University of Leipzig now occupies such a prominent position 
among the institutions of learning in the world, a few remarks bearing 
upon its recent rapid progress and present condition may be of interest, 
especially as it is largely attended by American students. 

Commencing with the summer semester of 1850, we find 897 students 
inscribed, and this number varied but little until in the summer of 18G5 
there were 1,000 names upon the rolls, being an increase of only 103 
students in fifreen 5'ears;. but in the summer of 1870 we find this num- 
ber increased to l,Gt)5, and since that tiane we will take the winter 
semester* and note the rapid prpgress tathe present time as follows : 

Winter semester of 1870-'7l 1, 762 students. 

Winter semester of 1871-'72 2, 204 students. 

Winter semester of 1872-73 2, 650 students. 

Winter semester of 1873-'74 2, 876 students. 

Winter semester of 1874-'75 2, 947 students. 

W^inter semester of 1875-'76 2, 925 students. 

In addition to this last and present number of regularly matriculated 
students there are also 107 persons not inscribed, but who, by permis- 
sion, are attendants upon the lectures, making a total of 3,032 " hear- 
ers," as they are called, for, in university parlance, the professors do 
not teach ; they *' read" and students *' hear." 

After the summer semester of 1875, 850 students left the university 
and ],00G were newly inscribed for the winter, being an increase of 150 
students for the present term. 

The (ierman Empire furnishes 2,575 students, of which number 
Prussia contributes l,143and Saxony 1,031. From other European states 
there are 274, as follows: ^(j from Austria, 07 from Eussia, 62 from Swit- 
zerland, 30 from Greece and Turkey, 12 from England, 7 from the Nether- 
lands, 6 from Sweden and Norway, and 2 each from Italy and France. 
From foreign countries there are: 63 from North America, 4 each from 
Japan and Africa, 3 from Brazil, and 1 each from Chili and Cuba; in 
other words, the four quarters of the globe are represented as follows: 
Europe, 2,849; America, 68^ Asia, 4; and Africa 4; making the total 
of 2,925 students. 

The classes number in the following order: law, 1,130; philosophy-, 

1,089 J mediciucj 369,, and theology, 337 students. Under the head of 
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pliilcsopliy are included philosopby, agriculture, uiatbeinatics, and polit- 
ical economy. 

The faculty consists of CO ''ordentlicbe Professoren,'' 5S ^'aasser- 
ordentliche Professoren,^ and 42 " Privatdoceuteu," besides a director 
of music an<l teachers and masters of fencing and gymnastics. 

In medicine we find such names as Weber, Wagner, Wunderlicb, 
Ludwig, Thiersch, and Coccius. In theology, Kabnis, Luthardt, 
Delitzsch, and Baur. In law, Von Wii^bter, Windscbeid, Schmidt, 
Friedberg, and Osterloh. Protessor Overbeck, the present " Kector mag- 
niflcus,'' lectures on classical archaeology; Professor Curtius, on classical 
])hilology5 Professors Fleischer and Brockbaus, on Oriental languages; 
Koscher on political economy ; Kolbe and Wiedemann, on chemistry, and 
Leuckart, on zoology. 

There are many other names equally deserving of mention, but I have 
given ordy those who are best and most widely knowlj. 

From the above record it will be seen that in point of numbers the 
University of Leii)sic is now the most important in Germany, if not in the 
world. The great majority of its students are natives of German states 
outside of Saxony, and it has lost all provincial character. 

The former King of Saxony, a scholar himself, a man of great learning, 
took especial interest in this university and was its patron up to the 
time of his death. liis son, the present King, although more of the sol- 
dier than the scholar, takes the same deep interest, and the Saxon gov- 
ernment, having plenty ot means at command, lias been able to draw 
togt^ther here the great leaders in almost every branch of science and 
art and to imbue with a tone of liberality both professors and students. 

Tin? German student gains admission into the university only by a 
strict and sev<»re training in the public schools and Gymnasia. Ks- 
jiecially must he be thorough in the classics; but once in the university 
he takes his future in his own hands ; he selects his professors and 
stu<lies and improves or wastes his talents, as he thinks best ; he may be 
sure the professors or no one else will concern themselves whether he 
studies or plays, and he must succeed by his own eflorts or fail through 
his own iu»glect. 

Special training is the object of university life, and it is to be sup- 
posed that the American student coming to Germany lias finished his 
studies and taken his degree at home and has come for the purpose of 
perfecting himself in some specialty; and this subject, whatever it may 
be, he must study to the exclusion of all others. 

Facilities are offered here for the study of some specialties such as no 
other university oflVrs; for instance, the study of the orier»tal languages, 
those of the eastern as well as of the western branch, and of compara- 
tive philology. 

These advantages, together with the general tone of excellence and 
thoroughness in the instruction in all the faculties and the comparative 
cheapness of the necessities of life in this city, have enabled Leipsic to 
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outstrip its most powerful rival, Berlin, in tbe struggle for the possession 
of tlie leading university of the day. 

Of our own countrymen we tind 03 names upon the rolls, and 
there are several who attend the lectures but have not matriculated ; 
their position with professors and students is all that could be desired 
and the general excellence of their conduct and work is often remarked. 
It is not seldom that the great teachers declare their American students 
to be among the best they have, and it is a matter of importance and a 
source of congratulation that the rising scholars of our country show 
themselves in the front ranks of the leading schools of the world. 
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LETTER. 



■'*. ' 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

Wasliingtonf D. C, August 30, 1878. 

Sir : American educators are taming their attention with increasing interest to the 

importance of secnring well tralnedf teachers ; this Office is called upon to answer 

many questions respecting teaching'in Germany. 

With a view to answering such inquiries, I have had prepared the following brief 

summary of existing laws in relation to the training, examination, appointment, salary, 

and professional duties of teacherSiin several of the German states, together with the 

latest attainable statistics relating thereto. 

Very resiiectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner, 
Hon. C. ScnuRZ, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

Approved. 

C. SCHURZ, 

Secretary, 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN GERMANY. 



L— ELEMBNTAKY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

PRUSSIA. 

The Prassian Centralblatt fiir die gesammte Uuterrichts-Verwaltung, 
Berlin, October, 1877, published under the auspices of the ministry of 
public instruction, gives the following account of institutions for the 
training of teachers of elementary schools during the period from De- 
cember, 1870, to December, 1876. The reason for selecting these dates 
is that the yearly inspection reports show the state of these institu- 
tions down to December in each year. The starting point of the great 
improvement which has been effected was a resolution adopted by the 
national assembly (Landtag) December 22, 1870, at the very crisis of 
the Franco-German war, calling on the government "to endeavor to 
meet more rapidly than hitherto the pressing need for the erection of 
new training institutions and the enlargement of those already existing, 
and thus to put an end to the practice of tilling up teachers' vacancies 
by appointing unqualified individuals." 

The following table gives a summary of these institutions existing in 
Prussia and maintained out of public funds in December, 1876.^ 

Seminaries for male teachern. 



Province. 



I Number of »r>mina- 
, ries. 



1870. 1876. 



Prnsaia 10 

Brandcnbarj; ' 7 

Poinerauia 8 

Ponen 5 

Silesia 10 

Saxouy ! h 

Schlenwix-IIoIstein i 3 

Hanover ; b 

Westphalia 5 

Heaiie-Kassan i 5 

Rhine Province , 6 

Total 75 



Xumber of students. ' |c^ 




13 , 


3 


682 


999 


317 


332 


9 


2 


507 


662 


155 


190 


8 .. 




357 


494 


137 


160 


5 .. 


• • • ■ • ■ I 


274 


310 


36 


83 


17 


7 


738 , 


1,078 


340 


28d^ 


9 


1 


467 


582 


115 


191 


4 


1 i 


2-22 , 


361 


139 


105 


10 


2| 


379 ' 


617 


238 


174 


(i 


1 


293 


448 


155 ' 


109 


6 


I 1 


321 


432 


111 


104 


12 


6 ' 


410 


746 


336 


139 



99 



24 4, 650 I 6, 729 



2,079 1,775 



^ In Grermanj the institutions for the training of teachers are called ** teachers' semi- 
naries/' which name will be used in the following pages, instead of '' normal schools/' 

the term usually applied to similar institutions in the United States. 
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Seminaries for female teachers. 



Number of semina- 
ries. 



Number of students. 



Province. 



1870. 



1876. 



In- 
crease. 



Brandenburg . . . 

PoHen 

Saxony 

Westphalia 

Khine Province 



1 
1 
2 
2 



1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



Total 



6 I 



1870. 


1876. 


In. 
crease. 


168 


161 


al 


49 


76 


27 


92 


93 


1 


49 


98 


49 




42 


42 


358 


470 


112 



IS 



70 
S3 
34 
46 



173 



a Decrease. 



Therefore, in 1876, there were 2,079 more students in training than in 
1870, and the yearly increase in the number of those who devote them- 
selves to the profession of teaching in the elementary schools is abont 
six hundred and fifty more each year now than it was then. 

This result has been obtained, not by shortening the period of training, 
but by the reorganization'of establishments which had not been fully 
completed, by increasing the accommodations of existing institutions 
and by founding new ones. There were in 1870 some subordinate train- 
ing schools in which the course of preparation was not complete in all 
branches. These have been either raised to a satisfactory grade or have 
been discontinued. During the twenty-five years from 1846 to 1870, only 
twenty new seminaries were founded, while during the following six 
years, 1870-1876, twenty-six were established. Of these, three were in 
the province of Prussia, two in Brandenburg, seven in Silesia, one in 
Saxony, one in Schleswig-Holstein, three in Hanover, one in Westpha- 
lia, one in Hesse-Nassau, and seven in the lihiue Province. 

The following table shows the increase in the number of the popula- 
tion and of the students from 1870 to 1876, and also the relative increase 
during the same period. 

statistics relating to tcavJaW seminaries in the Kingdom of Prussia, 



Population. 



Province. 



Number of Htudent.^ 
in teachers' semi- 
naries. 



leTO. 



Pmisia 

Brandenburg; 

Pomorania , 

Poaen 

Silesia 

Saxony 

Schleawig-Uolstein 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

Hesse-Nassau 

Rhine Province and Uohen- 
zollern. 

The Kingdom , 
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3. 063. 08.'. 
'.>,frfil. f.2l 
1, 426. 4:m 
l..|ill|, IJU 
3, .'»47, 705 
2,o:M). 419 

1.916,048 
1,695.995 
1, 3<K}, t«0 
3, 480, 69t< 



23, 674, 529 



1^76. 



3, 199. 
3, 126, 
1.462, 
1, 606, 
3, H43, 
2. 16>'^. 
1, 073, 
2.017. 
1. 1H)5, 
1,467. 
3, t70, 



171 
411 

2;»o 

OM 

9HKI 
i»26 
393 
697 

89^ 

J?47 



October, 
1870. 



701 
5-21 
3r.7 
2»-? 
759 
477 
227 



368 
297 
329 
4()2 



October, 

lw7fi. 



91»9 
V){]i 
494 
310 
1, {)"!(< 
.'•H2 
361 
617 
44!» 
432 
746 



.£•2 



a 
^4 


Increase in the 
number of stn- 
dentain teach- 
ers' seminaries. 


& — "• 


JV. ct. 


Pr, 


cent. 




4 




42 


3.90a 


17 




27 


4,723 


2 




3H 


2,900 


6 




7 


MSO 


f< 




42 


3.505 


6 




22 


3.7^ 


14 




59 


8,974 


5 




67 


3.S70 


IH 




50 


4,SS3 


t 




31 


3,397 


11 




62 


5,lt» 



25, 742, 404 



4,786 



6,729 



9 I 



41 



Z,ff» 
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It appears from the foregoiu^ statistics that there is ample provision 
in Prussia for the professional training of teachers. The high standard 
of education in that country is largely due to the practice of the state 
which intrusts the instruction of the young only to thoroughly trained 
teachers, who have received their education in seminaries controlled 
and almost exclusively supported by the commonwealth. This action 
is based on the principle that the universal education of the people and 
the consequent growth of the state in wealth and power are impossible 
without the agency of the teacher's profession, and that such a profes- 
sion is only possible through the adoption of measures calculated to 
make it at once honorable, secure, and independent. 

The beneficial influence of the Prussian seminaries and the admirable 
results which they have brought about invite inquiry as to their gradual 
development, their organization and management, and the legal provi- 
sions respecting them. 

The following pages will give a brief account of the principal features 
of the Prussian training system, together with the laws and regulations 
apon which it is based. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The first teachers' seminary in Prussia was established in the year 
1697, by August Hermann Francke, i)rofessor in the University of Halle. 
It consisted at first of only one class, which was connected with an 
orphan school conducted by Francke in the same city. Francke had 
especially in view the training of trustworthy assistants for the institu- 
tions he was conducting, and it was only in 1704 tliat the former training 
class was transformed into a seminarium pra*ceptorum, or teachers' semi- 
nary. Thetwelve pupils with whom Franckeopened the seminary received, 
daring two successive years, a thorough training in the principles and 
practice of teaching, and after they had left the school the}* imparted 
their experience to educators throughout the country-. Tiie Francke sem- 
inary soon became an object of admiration throughout Germany, and 
the demand for the study of the new methods of teaching became uni- 
versal. In 1735 a similar institution was established in Stettin ; in 174S 
still another one in Berlin; and since the state began to enforce the 
training of teachers before allowing them to instruct the young, the 
number of seminaries has increased very rapidly. We find at pres- 
ent IOC of these institutioiis scattered throughout the kingdom. Each 
departmental district possesses at least one and nearly all have two of 
them. They are well endowed, partly by the state and partly by pri- 
vate benefactions. Tlie instruction given in them is gratuitous, and at 
least one-half of the living expenses of the students is borne by the 
state or defrayed out of the funds of the seminary. Everything is 
provided which may contribute to the perfection of the intellectual and 
physical training of the students. 

Of the 90 seminaries for male teachers, 41 are b3arding and lodging 
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establishments, having 4,606 inmates, 27 are only places of instraction, 
while in the remaining 28 some accommodation is provided for the stu- 
dents in training. There are, of course, practice schools attached to each 
seminary. The number of children under instruction in those schools 
in 1876 was 13,820. 

SEMINARY MANAGEMENT. 

One of the great questions of the day among the leading educators 
in Prussia is, whether the students should henceforth reside in common 
in the seminary or board apart from each other and meet only to receive 
instruction. The arguments for and against the boarding system would 
already fill many volumes, and are rapidly increasing. 

There is no general code of regulations for the management of the 
seminaries, the practice being to select some teacher of known merit 
and tried skill as director of each seminary, and to leave the organiza- 
tion to him, under the supervision of the provincial school authorities. 
In most cases the director is a minister of the Protestant or a priest of 
the Catholic church. He has entire charge of the seminary, superin- 
tending the domestic economy and discipline as well as instruction. 
He is assisted by an able stafif of teachers, who meet him once a week in 
conference to discuss the progress and conduct of the pupils, the plans 
of instruction, and other matters relating to the institution. 

In regard to the classes of the population which furnish the candi- 
dates, it must be stated that a large number, as sons of teachers, follow 
their fathers' profession; the greatest number, however, are sons of 
farmers and small tradesmen, and some are pupils of the orphan asy- 
lums. The higher classes of society furnish but few candidates. There 
are none among the teachers of public elementary schools who have 
enjoyed a university education, but there are many private teachers 
who, after having studied at the university, or in theological seminaries, 
also passed their examinations for common elementary and advanced 
elementary teaching. 

CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION. 

As nearly all the expenses of the young teacher's education in the 
seminary are borne by the country at large, it has been decreed by 
the government that every student who is received in the seminary 
shall bind himself to serve for three years after leaving the seminary 
in whatever situation may be assigned him by the departmental school 
board. Great efforts are also made to test his natural aptitude for 
teaching before he enters the institution, and individuals on whom the 
professional training would be lost are not admitted. 

Any person desiring to be examined for admission to a teachers' sem- 
inary must forward to the director of the institution a certificate signed 
by his religious minister, certifying that his character and past life 
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bave been moral aud blameless : a certificate from a pbysioian certify- 
ing Lis freedom from cbronic disease and tbe sonndness of his consti- 
tatioD and health ; a certiticiite of his having l>een vaccinated within the 
last two years; a certificate of his baptism, if a Christian; and a certifi- 
cate, signed by two or more teachers, of his previons indnstrions and 
moral habits aud of his possessing sufficient abilities for the teacher^s 
profession. 

On the day api^ointed, all the young candidates who have complieti 
with the preceding regulations and who have attained the age of seven- 
teen are examined in the following subjects : Biblical history, history of 
Christianity, catechism, writing, reading, grammar, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, German history, natural history, instrumental and Vi>cal music. 

When the examination is concluded, a list of the candidates is made 
oat in the order of their standing. Those standing highest on the list 
are then elected students of the seminary to till the existing vacancies. 

COUESE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of instruction in the seminaries is, according to the regu- 
lations of October 15, 1S72, of three years' duration, and is arranged as 
follows : 



nuniU>r of 
hnurrt JHT 

I = ^ 

N^ ^ »•• 



RcrKdoD 4 4 3 

Pedagoxicc '2 VI »2 

Germau languEfse ;» 5 a 

Aritbiuetic a 3 1 

Geometry a a I 

Natural itciencefl 4 4 *2 

Ge«f;:ruphy '. »J vi 1 

History — Prussian, German, GnM'k. ami Ktuiiau v> >i «j 

Moaic, vucal and iDstniiui'iital 5 r> S 

DrawiDK a a I 

PeiinianMhip M \ 

Gyninaatic (;xerciflefl »» a a 

FreDch or Latiu, acourtlint; to tbe option of the Ht lulont :) :\ a 

Number of houri* pt-r wei'k 3^ a; ai) 

The students have besides several hours' practi(»e in tlio schools at- 
tached to the seminary, and they are expected t^) devottMMuisi^lerablo 
time to private reading under the supervision of their teai'hers. This 
private reading, of which a weekly account has to be given bt^foro the 
whole class, must be devoted chielly to the Cicrman classic writers tiud 
to the best educational and pedagogic works. 

Tbe stndents also receive an industrial training, which ctMisiMtN in 
the performance of all ordinary housework, preparing the uieal.s. tak- 
ing care of the sleeping apartments, pruning the fruit trees, and culti- 
vating the land attached to the school. 
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DAILY PROGRAMjVIE. 

The division of the day in most of the te«achei s' seminaries is as follows: 
The students rise at five o'clock. Eeligious exercises and study occu 
py the time until breakfast, which is at seven o'clock. After this the 
remainder of the hour is devoted to recreation. From eight to twelve 
they are engaged in recitations, listening to lectures, or teaching. The 

• 

hour from twelve to one is for dinner and recreation. From one to five 
they are again in school. From five to seven they have recreation and 
excursions. At seven, supper. From eight to nine, study. At half- 
past nine in winter and ten in summer the students retire. On Wed» 
nesday and Saturday they have half a day for recreation, and for excar 
sions to collect plants and minerals. The holidays are six weeks in 
summer, one week at Christmas, and one week at Easter. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

At the end of the third year the students are examined by a commit- 
tee si)ecially appointed for this purpose by the government. The exam- 
inations are of three kinds: oral, in writing, and by practical exercises 
in teaching. 

The oral examination embraces the German language, Latin or French, 
mental arithmetic, geometry, the art of teaching, and music. The writ- 
ten examination consists of answering questions in Biblical history, 
arithmetic, natural sciences, geography, and history; the character of 
the handwriting appears from the exercises. The exercises in teaching 
consist in giving catechetical lessons upon subjects assigned by the exam- 
iners. ^ 

According to the manner in which each student acquits himself i^- 
this examination he receives a diploma marked I, II, or III, or else he ik 
rejected. 

A graduate whose diploma is marked I is entitled to act as principal 
teacher, but the holder of a diploma marked II or III can only act as 
an assistant teacher until he has qualified himself to pass another ex- 
amination for a higher degree. 

No person without a diploma is permitted to teach in a public sehooK 

APP0INT3IENT OF TEACHERS. 

After leaving the seminary the appointment of the candidate to a 
teacher's positi6n is strictly guarded, and every precaution is taken to 
surround him with the means for professional improvement. 

In most cavses the nomination of the candidate or teacher for a va- 
cancy is left to the local school boards, but their nominations have to 
be ratified by the departmental school authorities to whose jurisdiction 
the local board belongs. In a few places, the appointment of the candi- 
date or the transfd.T of a teacher from one school to another is effected 
by direct decree of the departmental boird. The city and town coun- 
is 
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cil8 are generally invested with the privilege of nominating candidates 
for appointment as teachers of the higher elementary and burgher 
schools; the number of individual patrons in the country invested with 
the privilege of nomination is comparatively small. 

DUTIES AND SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 

The duties of the teacher are either in the school alone, or in the 
school and church. Tbe church duties consist in assisting the minister 
as sexton at baptisms, marriages, burials, &c. Most teachers have been, 
of late, released from the church duties. 

A regularly appointed teacher is recognized as a member of the civil 
service. He is entitled to permanent emi)loyment, and can only be dis- 
missed when a court of justice has sentenced him to the loss of his 
rights as a citizen, or on account of objections to his morality, in which 
case, however, the decision does not rest with the school board, but 
with a court of justice. On complaint being entered against a teacher, 
the school authorities may suspend him from his place, he being obliged 
to pay for a substitute to perform his duties while so suspended. If the 
complaint is dismissed, and the suspension removed, the amount so paid 
is refunded to him. The board may also refuse ap[)ointment to perma- 
nent employment for an indefinite period. 

No teacher is allowed to engage in other occupations without the con- 
sent of the departmental school board. 

The salaries of teachers in Prussia are, as a rule, quite moderate, and, 
although they have been slightly increased during the last years, they 
are still too small in comparison with the salaries paid to other profes- 
sional men in that country. The salary of a principal teacher in a large 
city is eight hundred to a thousand dollars a year; that of an assist- 
ant teacher, three hundred to six hundred dollars ; and that of a female 
teacher two hundred to three hundred and fifty dollars. An extra 
allowance is generally made for house rent and fuel. In small towns 
and in the country the teacher's salary amounts to about one-half of 
that paid for the same grade in larger cities. Country school teachers 
are always provided with a house and garden, and they receive part 
of their salary in country produce. The widow or orphans of a deceased 
teacher are allowed the salary for two or three months after his death. 

On account of the small salaries paid in Prussia many talented young 
teachers embrace the opportunities offered them to obtain better com- 
pensation for their services in other parts of Germany or abroad. 

PENSIONS. 

A teacher is entitled to a ])eusion as soon as he becomes incapaci- 
tated by mental or bodily infirmities for the performance of his official 
duties. If a teacher does not apply for a pension, but the departmental 
authorities consider him unable to continue his work, he is officially 
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requested to retire withiu six weeks. He may, however, appeal to the 
provincial school board, whose decision is final. All teachers are bound 
to join the teachers' pension association. The amount of the annual 
pension depends on the number of years in service and the former sal- 
ary of the emeritus. Teachers who received a yearly salary not exceed- 
ing $200, receive a pension of $50 a year after fifteen years' service, $10Q 
after thirty years, $120 after forty years. If the salary exceeded $200 
the pension is higher in proportion. All pensions are paid quarterly in 
advance. There is also a fund of about one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the pensioning of teachers' widows and orphans. 

LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 

Following is a summary of the laws and regulations issued before the 
year 1854 : 

The teacher ought to be a religious and prudent man, imbued with 
great respect for his profession. He must understand his important 
duties to their fullest extent before he enters upon them. He must also 
be firm in his fidelity to the state, conscientious in the discharge of his 
duties, and he ought to inspire all around him with interest in the 
school. 

Each departmental district (Regierungsbezirk) is required to have a 
sufficient number of young men prepared to till the yearly vacancies in 
the ranks of the teachers and to support a teachers' seminary, which 
shall be organized according to the following regulations : 

No seminary for teachers of elementary schools shall admit more than 
seventy students. 

In a departmentcil district where the number of Protestants and Cath- 
olics is equal, or nearly so, there shall be, whenever circumstances will 
permit, a separate seminary for the students of each denominatiou. But 
where the inequality in the numbers of the two denominations is very 
marked, the teachers of the least numerous denomination shall be trained 
in the seminary belonging to such denomination in a neighboring district. 
Seminaries for students. of different denominations (in Germany styled 
" simultaneous seminaries") may be established when the students can 
obtain suitable religious instruction in the doctrines of their respective 
churches near at hand. 

The seminaries shall be established, whenever it is possible, in small 
towns, so as to preserve the students from the dissipations, temptations^ 
and habits of life which are not suitable to their future profession, without 
subjecting them to monastic seclusion; but the town ought not to be 
too small, in order that they may profit by the vicinity of several element- 
ary schools. 

No one can be admitted into a seminary who has not passed through a 
course of instruction in an elementary school, nor can any one be ad- 
mitted whose moral character is not irreproachable. The age of admis- 
sion into the teachers' seminary shall be from sixteen to eighteen years. 

20 
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GoncerniDg the methods of iDstructioD, the directors of teachers' semi- 
naries shall rather seek to conduct the students by their own experience 
to simple and clear principles than to give them theories for their guid- 
ance; and with this end in view, elementary schools shall be attached 
to all the teachers' seminaries, in which the students may be practised in 
the art of teaching. 

In each seminary the course of instruction shall last three years ; the 
first to be devoted to the continuation of the course of in8truction which 
the pupils began in the elementary schools; the second to instruction of a 
higher character, and the third to practice in the schools attached to the 
seminaries. For those who are sufficiently advanced when they enter 
the establishment and who do not require the flrst year's instruction, the 
course may be reduced to two years. 

In each teachers' seminary i)articular funds, set apart for that purpose, 
shall be devoted to the support of young men of good character, not able 
to pay for themselves, but in such a manner as not to habituate them to 
too many comforts, and not to render them unfit for the least remunera- 
tive situations in the elementary schools. Every student who receives 
such assistance from a teachers' seminary is obliged at the end of his 
course to accept the place which the school authorities assign him ; a 
prospect of advancement, however, must always be held out to him in 
case of increased efficiency and good conduct. 

The i)rovincial authorities have the immediate supervision of all the 
teachers' seminaries in their respective provinces. 

No young man is allowed to conduct an elementary school until he 
has obtained a certificate of his ability and qualifications. The exami- 
nation for these certificates is conducted by commissions composed of 
two laymen and two clergymen. The provincial school authorities nomi- 
nate the lay members and the dilforent ecclesiastical authorities nomi- 
nate the clerical members for the examination in the doctrines of the 
respective churches. 

The members of these commissions hold office for three years and are 
eligible to reappointment. 

The lay and the clerical examiners join in granting the certificates, 
but the religious and secular examinations are conducted separately. 
The certificates are also signed by the director of the seminary in which 
the teacher has been educated. 

These certificates are not valid until they have been ratified by the 
provincial school board, and in the case of the certificates granted to 
Koman Catholics, the farther ratification of the bishops is necessary. If 
the provincial authorities and the bishops cannot agree about the grant- 
ing of any certificate, the matter is referred to the minister of public in- 
struction, whose decision is final. The provincial school authorities may 
at any time reexamine the candidates, if they think there is any reason 
to doubt what is specified on the certificate granted by the committee 
of examination, and may declare the candidates unfitted. 
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The conditions of examination and award of certificates are the same 
in the case of a young woman who is a candidate for a situation as 
teacher as in that of a young man. 

The election of teachers for the communal elementary schools is the 
duty of the local school boards, but the teachers cannot be installed 
until their election has been ratified by the departmental school board. 

The provincial school boards are required to nominate able and zeal- 
ous inspectors, who shall organize and direct teachers' conferences for 
the purpose of fostering among them a lively interest iu their profession 
and a desire for improvement. 

The provincial school boards have the power to send the teacher who 
appears to need further instruction to a seminary until he is better 
qualilied for his functions. The expenses of this second seminary 
course are defrayed by the government. 

The teachers are encouraged to continue their own education by hopes 
of advancement, but before appointment to a higher grade they must 
pass a second examination before the same committee which conducted 
the first. 

If a teacher is negligent or conducts himself improperly he is repri- 
manded by the school inspector. If this fails to effect an improvement, 
the inspector must report him to the departmental school board, which 
has the power to tine or remove him. 

Teachers who qualify themselves for promotion to the direction of a 
teachers' seminary are enabled to travel, both in Prussia and other 
countries, for the purpose of extending their knowledge of the organiza- 
tion and discipline of schools. 

The director of a seminary is required to visit a certain part of the 
schools in his circuit once a year. He must make himself acquainted 
with the condition of the schools, to give the teachers such hints for 
improvement as his observation may suggest, and to present the results 
of his yearly visits, iu the form of a report, to the school authorities of 
the province. 

To the end that the beneficial influence of the seminary may be ex 
tended to those already engaged in teaching, who either require farther 
instruction or who are even deteriorating with respect to their profes- 
sional skill, it is required that such teachers shall be recalled to the 
seminary for a shorter or longer period, to enable them to improve their 
knowledge in the particular branches in which they are found deficient. 

ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS ISSUED IN 1854. 

A course in systematic pedagogics is to be excluded from the studies 
of the future elementary school teacher, but the students are to receive 
instruction iu the art of school management during two hours iu each 
week. In the first year this course is to give an account of the primi- 
tive Christian school and its relations to state, church, and family ; in 
the second year, the organization and management of the elementary 
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school are to be explained ; and in the third year the duties of the future 
teacher as servant of state and church and also the means of self- 
improvement are to be taught. The students shall also be taught how 
to prepare their lessons for the practice school, how to establish and 
maintain discipline, and how to explain the text of the holy scriptures. 

The religions instruction in the teachers' seminaries is henceforth to 
be termed " catechism." Its object is to provide a direction and a firm 
footing for the individual religious confession of the pupil through a 
profound understanding of God's word. As this subject of instruction 
is not one which the teacher has himself to reproduce in the elementary 
school, it is not subject to the same limitations in all respects as the 
other branches of instruction which do occur again in the elementary 
school. The religious instruction in the seminary ought to exert a pow- 
erful influence on the teacher ; and it is, therefore, of great importance 
that sure and abiding results of a Christian confession should be sought. 

The future teacher shall be required to be able to repeat, without book, 
each scripture story in the form in which it is taught in the elementary 
school. He shall be able to establish a connection of the scripture 
teaching with the order of the church year. 

From this time forth an indispensable condition of admission into the 
seminary will be an exact acquaintance with the stories of the Bible, 
as contained in the manuals approved for this purpose, and the ability 
to recite them from memory. 

The future teacher must be fully qualified to instruct in language and 
reading. The seminaries hitherto have too much neglected to teach a 
simple method of learning to read. To qualify the teacher in this branch, 
neither theoretical instruction nor practice in the model school will alone 
saffice; but it will be necessary to take the student in the lowest class 
through a course of practical lessons in all the details of teaching to 
read, which practice must be continued till the right method has been 
thoroughly mastered. 

In the use of the reading book it is not enough to instruct the stu- 
dent generally in the mode of interpreting. Each portion of the read- 
ing book must be gone through in the manner in which it has to be 
afterward taught in the elementary school. 

In connection with the reading book the students must be introduced 
to German grammar, keeping in view always that this is a subject 
which they will not be obliged to teach in the school. The written 
exercises for the two lower classes must be made in connection with the 
reading lesson ; but in the upper class they may consist of independ- 
ent reproduction of single parts out of other parts of the course, or of 
the consideration of questions which concern the profession of teacher. 
The student should also be made acquainted with the form of official 
documents which he may afterward have occasion to write. Each 
year the students must be directed to a course of private reading, and 
they shall be called on from time to time to give an account of theit 
2 I ^ 
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progress to the teacher. In the choice of books for this purpose regard 
must be had not merely to the student's own culture but to the influ- 
ence which he may hereafter exercise, beyond the limits of the school, 
upon the character and morals of the people. 

The instruction in history and geography shall begin at a common 
point, viz, our own country. History shall be limited to Germany and 
Prussia and that province in which the school is situated. It should 
be one of the first duties of the teacher to inculcate in those with whom 
he comes in contact a knowledge of the patriotic traditions and char- 
acters of the past and present, and a sentiment of respect and love for 
the reigning family. This patriotic history should be brought into con- 
nection with the life of the people, and their mode of thinking, for which 
purpose the days of patriotic commemoration are to be put prominently 
forward and employed as points of departure. The students of the 
seminary should learn the best specimens of popular poetry. 

As the instruction in history is confined to the higher class, so that 
in geography shall be confined to the two lower classes. 

Natural history shall be taught during the first and second year, two 
hours a week, but not in a strictly scientific manner. The principal 
indigenous plants and animals shall be illustrated and described to the 
pupils. In botany a foundation for further private study shall be laid. 
The pupils shall bo taught to distinguish the principal native minerals 
and rocks. A popular description of the human body shall be given. 
The pupils ought to acquire a love for nature and natural occupations. 
A practical direction, too, may be given to this branch of instruction by 
constant reference to horticulture, trade, and industry. In the third 
year the students mayjadvance to natural philosophy, which shall always 
be treated in an experimental manner. 

The instruction injgeometry is limited to the principal geometrical 
figures, plane and solid,'their properties and the modes of measuring 
them, without any scientific method or calculus. Arithmetic shall be 
taught with the view to enable the future teacher to teach this branch 
in the popular elementary school ; the higher parts of arithmetic may, 
however, be arranged forjprivate study. 

The method of teaching to write is to be learned along with the prac- 
tice in writing. Drawing in the seminary must not go beyond intro- 
ductory lessons in the linear representation of simple objects. 

Music is cultivated for moral and church objects. The seminary has 
not only to form the Jteacherof singing for the school, but also the 
organist for the cnurcu. 

The " Regulativ'^ of which the foregoing is a summary has always 
been bitterly attacked by the liberal educators in Prussia. Their zeal- 
ous efforts have been in ajmeasure successful since the accession of Dr. 
Falk to the ministry of public instruction, and they expect still greater 
improvement in the^training system while he remains in office. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 



The following tables are of interest as exhibiting the Dumber of stn- 
dents in the elementary traiuiug schools io 1870 and 18T6, tlie namber 
of graduates in 1S76, and the number of pupils in tbe practice schools 
in 1876 for tlie several provinces ot Prussia : 
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* Seminaries for female teachers. 



BAVARIA. 

The Bavariau regulations prescribe that those who iutend to devote 
themselves to the profession of teaching shall not only acquire the nec- 
essary knowledge, but be subjected to a thorough training of the char- 
acter. The mere instruction is to be reduced and the training to be 
rendered more permanent in effect. The design of the whole coarse of 
instruction is to educate teachers true to their faith and their country, 
obedient to the laws, and interested in their profession. The education 
of the teacher includes the preliminary training, the seminary course, 
and the continuation of professional studies after the seminary course. 
The preliminary course is to begin at the end of the thirteenth year, or 
not later than the end of the fifteenth, and lasts three years. The can- 
didates are admitted to it upon an examination by the joint commission 
of the districts, and are taught in the preparatory seminaries of the 
districts, or by teachers selected for this purpose by the school author- 
ities. In most cases teachers living in the country and in smaller towns 
are selected, in order that the young students may be accustomed to 
simple habits. The course of instruction includes, besides the ordinary 
branches of the elementary schools, music, drawing, horticulture, and 
agriculture. Between the ages of 17 and 20, the candidate who is phys- 
ically sound and able to furnish the necessary testimonials of capacity 
and good character may be admitted to the regular teachers' seminary, 
upon special examination before a board composed of a government 
commissioner, a delegate of the church authorities, the director, and 
two teachers of a seminary. The seminary course is of two years' dura- 
tion. The branches of study are: Keligiou, language, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, geometry, penmanship, music, history of education, science of 
education, natural history, general history, agriculture, gymnastics, and 
drawing. The pupils all live in the seminary buildings. 

J^j^aminatiom, — The graduating examinations take place at the end 
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of each scholastic year. The graduates receive diplomas, marked I, II, 
or III, according to their standing. Those receiving diplomas may be 
employed as assistant teachers, and after two years' professional service 
as regular teachers. 

Appointments, — The appointment of teachers, as well as their suspen- 
sioQ and dismissal, is in the hands of the departmental school boards • 
Nominations can be made only of those who have passed an examina- 
tion, and for cities only those marked I. Appointments to united school 
and church service (teacher and sexton) must also have the approval 
of the church authorities. A teacher who is once definitely appointed 
cannot be removed unless he is physically or morally unfit to continue 
his services. 

Salaries and pensions, — The salaries of teachers in cities range from 
400 to 800 florins,^ and those of country teachers from 200 to 500 florins. 
They receive besides a dwelling and fuel. Disabled teachers receive a 
retiring pension from their last place. The old and sick are frequently 
allowed an assistant, and thus occupy their places until death. 

Statistics, — Bavaria has 35 preparatory seminaries to which graduates 
of the elementary schools are admitted. The total number of teachers 
in the preparatory seminaries in 1875 was 161, and the number of pupils 
1,276. The expenditure amounted to 208,682 florins. The regular 
teachers' seminaries numbered 89, and the number of students 786; 
total expenditure, 255,261 florins. 

w^Crtemberg. 

Statistics,— Wiivtemherg had, in 1873, 2,085 teachers. For the train- 
ing of teachers there were 2 Protestant state seminaries, with 52 
teachers; a Catholic state seminary, with 7 teachers; 6 Protestant pri- 
vate seminaries, with 34 teachers ; and a Catholic private seminary, 
with 6 teachers. The total number of students was 658, of whom 65 
were females. 

Method of training teachers, — The usual method of training teachers is 
this : The candidates are subjected to a preliminary examination before 
a committee specially appointed for this purpose. If they pass credita- 
bly, they receive permission to begin the preparatory course, either with 
or without the promise of receiving pecuniary assistance from the gov- 
ernment. This preparatory course lasts three years, the first of which 
is the so-called trial course. They are then subjected to another exam- 
ination, and when they have passed receive further instruction in the 
seminary in the following branches: ]leligion, pedagogics, a thorough 
knowledge of man as to body and mind, logic, physical and mental fac* 
ulties of children, and the best methods of developing them, funda- 
mental principles of education, historical development of elementary 

* The Bavarian lioriu = 41.17 cento, gold. 
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schools in Wiirteinberg and Germany, language, grammar, composition, 
speeches, history of literature, method of teaching the mother tongue, 
mathematics, arithmetic, algebra and geometry, natural history, the 
natural productions of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, 
natural philosophy, elements of chemistry and physics, geography, maps 
and globes, physical, mathematical, and political geography, history, 
Greek and Roman history, general history, and special history of Wiir- 
temberg and Germany, agriculture, penmanship, drawing, music, and 
gymnastics. 

Examinations. — The teachers must pass the following examinations: 
first, the preliminary examination for admission to the preparatory 
course; second, the examination for admission to the no rmal course ; 
third, the first examination for office, to obtain appointme nt as assist- 
ant; fourth, the second examination for office, to obtain permanent ap- 
pointment. To the first examination those candidates are admitted 
who are at least 15 years of age, of sound health and good character. 
To pass this examination the candidate must have the accomplishments 
of a good pupil of an elementary school. The conditions for admission 
to the teachers' seminary are, age sixteen years, and a certificate of 
having satisfactorily completed the preparatory course. The candidates 
are examined in religion, German, arithmetic, natural history, music, 
penmanship, geometry, and drawing. The first examination for office 
takes place at the end of the seminary course, and is conducted on the 
Prussian system. In the second examination for office, to which no one 
is admitted before he has passed his twenty-second year and before he 
has been at least two years in active service, the candidate must mas- 
ter the subjects of examination more thoroughly ; ho must be better ac- 
quainted with the science and methods of teaching and discipline, and 
must possess more extensive knowledge of natural science, history, and 
geography. 

Salaries. — The salaries of teachers range from 800 to 1,800 marks.^ 
Most of the teachers receive besides a dwelling and a garden. 

Pensions. — The following is a summary of the pension law of 1865 : 
"So teacher has a right to a pension. School authorities, however, are 
authorized to pension a teacher after nine years' service, if the appli- 
cant is either 70 years of age or disabled by disease. If a teacher recovers 
from disease that made him a pensioner, he must be reappointed to 
a teacher's place where his salary is not less than before. After nine 
years' service the pension amounts to 40 per cent, of the regular salary. 
With every additional year of service the pension increases IJ per cent, 
if the salary was less than 1^,400 marks, and IJ per cent, if the salary 
exceeded that amount. 

The government grant to the pension fund in 1876 amounted to 
345,300 marks. The number of pensioners was 2,110. 

^ The Prassian mark = 23.H cents, gold. 
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OTHER GERMAN STATES. 

The systems of traioing teacher-* in the other German states dlffier 
very little from that in Proissia, where the teachers' seminaries origin- 
ated. The number of school^, teachers, and pupil.s in each of the sev- 
eral states rejKirt^ for 1S77 is given below. 

Table $koKimy the ^^ymdltiort of t^acit^tri trminaries indijftrmt German WMntnet i» 1*77. 
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• ?utiftk« of l^C. 

I^ SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

A person who aspires to a teachership in a secondary school U re- 
quired to go throagh a nirie yearV pre[/arator^' coarse and an academic 
trieoDiam l>efore he ij$ a/imirtd t/j the prof^rs'iioiial examination, wiih- 
oot which no one is allowd to teach. As the secondary scboivl \< nor 
only one of the most imj>orta:jt fa^;*.ors in the training of the teacher, 
bat is also hi.-j fritare S*rld of la^^jr, a brief de-fcrlptiori of thLs iastiiation 
will great Jy aid in forming a fjAi^f:*, iflea of t:je Oera:ja:i training sys- 
tem. 

D^:FIMrIo.^'.s. 

Secondarv sch^X/l-j in r>rmarjv ar*; for Ix^vs from aV^n: to IS vears ot 
age, and are coriir.ionly .••yiw] '-L.;/ i<;r iji-titutiorj-s of leariiing" H'iiiere 
Lehranstalteri,. Tfj^rv are ijot a c/>riti:j'J4t:o:j of th> primary or element- 
ary scho'/N, but exi^t i:-'J<-;^:i'l<rr;:!y of t-j<::n. Th<ry are 'Iivi<Ie'l into 
"Gymnasien" and -i'r/gyrrj'jri-jie'i,* •• Re?i!^hjl<:n** of the firrt an^l 
second order, and ''IL'/'i*::^. \*^ I: jlki '»^'}.i'\\ftiir Tijf:ir*»mmon ob;*^.:t U to 
give the fourj'lation or' a g*:'i*::4kl v:[<r;jtifir: a'l'l literary caltare, and to 
develop the j;ioral i^j*^r fjf t :j e • t »i'l *- fj t. XL e Gy rn najs i nm i .s at t he hea^l 
of all the .^ec/intlary vrJj^y/!-. an'i l<a'l-> directly ^'> the uniser-iiy, while 
the Bealschyle lea'Jn V^ the h.'/ut-r U-f^hulfji] w:b^^iU.* I>/th the Gym- 

• Genooan *<i v. * v>f • a r* r;. * i . r. ;{ ;.';«--» t <; .**'*r r ^ t/* o ?/• * -i f ^^ r ;{ra/i i » f>5% of if.*; R^:^ - 
■cfanlc tbe AaaR^ ;<.'• ■«'i('?4 'f.-^* *r.f^^. *,t ^i^, fiyt.t.^A.tttt *:'',■»'/' ^^*'^ v>r/t^ tiu'iif.TmX'j^ 

the academic eor.ne. 
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nasiam and tbe Bealschale of the first order have a nine years' coarse ; 
but the Progymnnasium, the Realschule of the second order, and the 
Hohere Burgerschule have only a six or seven years' course, and their 
graduates are not entitled to matriculation in a university. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The general division and management of the Gymnasium and the 
Eealschule are alike. Their courses of study extend over nine years. A 
complete Gymnasium or Eealschule has at least six grades. The three 
lower grades, styled Sexta, Quinta, and Quarta, have a course of one 
year each 5 and each of the higher grades, styled Tertia, Secunda, and 
Prima, is subdivided into two divisions, with a course of one year each 
The diflferent grades and subdivisions are as follows : 

Prima A, (highest grade,) Prima B, Secunda A, Secunda B, Tertia A, 
Tertia B, Quarta, Quinta, Sexta, (lowest grade.) 

The largest number of pupils in one class is fifty in the three lower 
grades, and, as a rule, thirty in the higher. Each class has one chief 
teacher, called the "ordinarius'' of that class, who gives most of the 
lessons in it and who is responsible for its discipline. 

Each teacher is generally engaged in school from twenty to twenty- 
five hours, and the director from fourteen to sixteen hours a week. 

The Gymnasien are intended for those who desire to study especially 
the ancient languages and mathematics, and whose aim is to prepare for 
higher situaitions in the service of the state or the church. The students 
pass from the Gymnasium to the university to finish their studies in the 
different courses they may select. 

The Eealschulen are intended for those who desire to study the natural 
sciences, mathematics, and modern languages. The pupils are to become 
the managers of manufactories, civil engineers, architects, &c. They 
therefore do not pass to the university, but finish their education in the 
schools of architecture, engineering, manufactures, commerce, or other 
higher technical institutions. 

The secondary schools are under the special care and control of the 
provincial school boards (Proviiizial Schul-Collegien), composed of the 
presidents of the provinces and several experienced educators ; and 
there is also a central school board at the capital of each state. 

ADMISSION OF PUPILS. 

Every candidate for admission to a secondary school must undergo an 
examination which decides in what class he is to be placed. For enter- 
ing Sexta (the lowest grade) the pupil must be at least nine years of 
age, be able to read German, know the parts of speech, write legibly, 
be able to write from dictation without making bad orthographical mis- 
takes, be well versed in the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, and 
be thoroughly conversant with the history of the Bible. Higher qualifl- 
cations are required for entering the higher classes. 
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If, after a month's time, it becomes evident that a papil is not yet fit 
for the class to which he has been assigned, or that he is further advanced 
than was thought, he may be either put back one class or advanced a 
step higher. 

Quarterly reports of the conduct and diligence of the pupils are sent 
to the parents or guardians, who examine, sign, and return them to the 
school. The teachers are thus sure that the parents are well informed 
in regard to the standing of their children. The quarterly certificates 
also induce many parents to confer with the director or teachers of the 
school concerning the conduct, &c., of the pupils. 

STUDIES. 

In Latin, grammar is taught and applied to the reading of the classics 
and to written exercises. The following authors are read: C^esarj 
Ovid 5 Livyj Sallust; some of Cicero's orations, epistles, and philosoph- 
ical writings; Virgil's ^neid; Horace's odes, satires, and epistles; 
Tacitus'sGermania; Juvenal; Terence; Plautus; and Eoman literature. 

In Greek, grammar is completed and the following authors are read 
and translated: Xenophon, Homer, Herodotus, Plato, Sophocles, and 
Greek literature. 

Hebrew is obligatory only for those who intend to study theology; it 
comprises grammar, etymology, and reading. 

In German, grammar, etymology, prosody, and literature are taught, 
and exercises in German composition are continued through all the 
classes. 

In French, the grammar is gone through. German pieces are trans- 
lated into French, and French authors are read and translated into 
German and Latin. French composition and letter writing are likewise 
practised. 

Instruction in mathematics comprises the whole of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, planimetry, stereometry, and trigonometry. 

General history is taught, as well as the history of the state in which 
the school is situated, and of Germany, with special regard to social and 
literary development. 

Geographical instruction includes the whole of physical, political, and 
mathematical geography, with map drawing in all the classes, especially 
rapid sketches on the blackboard and on slates. 

Xatural history comprises the general introduction and the elements 
of mineralogy, botany, and zoology. 

In [)hysics, the pupils pursue a very exhaustive course of mechanicS| 
electricity, magnetism, light, and heat. 

Drawing — free hand, geometrical, and ornamental — is taught in all 
the classes. 

Gymnastics and singing are obligatory throughout the course. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

As to the metbods of teaching there is great variety in the different 
schools, each teacher being allowed to pursue his own plan. The trans- 
lations from Latin or Greek into German, and vice versa, the grammat- 
ical exercises, Latin composition, and essays, the practice in versification , 
&c., are varied in amount in the different classes, according to the views 
of the teacher. 

The following are some of the themes for essays written by students 
of secondary schools in 1876-77: 

THEMES IN LATIN. 

1. De virtntibus Romanoruni ab Horatio landatis. 

2. Parum profici armis si incurije sequantur. 

3. Ad proviiicins in officio contineiidas Romanorani literas artesqae non minosqaam 
arma virosque valuisse. 

4. a. De Britauiiia in provincial formam redacta. h, Proprium est hamani ingenil 
odisse quern heseris. 

5. Bonos mores plus valere qnam bonas leges. 

6. a. Qaa>ratur, utrum in Germauis an in Britannis virtutis indoles antiqnis tempo- 
ribus major fuerit. h, De Germanorum et Romanoram servis. 

7. a. Homini vitam ad certam rationis normam esse dirigendam. 5. In libertate 
defendcnda Catoni prudentiam, Ciceroni constantiam defuisse. • 

8. Nibil gratia) causa faciendam esse. 

9. a. Multis parnssc divitias non finis miscriarnm fuit, sed mntatio. 5. Omnia dies, 
omnis hora, qnam nibil simus, ostendit et aliquo argumento receuti admonet fragilitatis 
oblitos, tum teterna meditates reapicere cogit ad mortem, c. Prosunt inter se boni. 

10. Gnvcorum pbilosopbia Romam traiislata omnia literarum genera ad artem redactft 
esse. 

11. a. Epamir.ondas band scio an sommns vir universe Gro^cia) fuerit. 6. Marcos 
Tullins Cicero civisoptimus. 

1'2. a. Laudes Q. Fabii Maximi Cunctatoris. 
h. De dioto Horatiano (Lib. Ill, Carm. 4): 

Vos CiTsarem altum, militia simul 
Fessas cobortes addidit oppidis, 
Finire quicrentem labores 
Piorio recre^tis antro. 
Vos leno consilium et datis et dato 
Gaudotis almno. 

13. a. Cato in sonatu dotet Kartbaginem esse delendam. h. Cains Marias recline 
conservator republinv apiu^lotur. 

14. a. Triginta viri suuni ipsi imi>erium evert«.»nint. 6. Explicetur, caret qaojnre 
Atbenionjios Socratmi capitis damnavcrint. 

15. Quibua rebus Acbillis ira excitata sit. 

U\ a. Mitbiadatcs n x populi Ivoniani bostis acerrimus. h. App. Claadioa Cecw 
cum Pyrrbo. Epirotaiuui rcj;c, nisi Italia exccdat,)»accui faciendam ease negat, (oratio.) 
c. Qnibiis x>otis^inlum virtntibus exccllens fuerit Cicen>. 

17. Laudes August i iniporatoris. 

TIir.MKS IX FKKXCH. 

1. Gio'goirc Sept. 

2. Mort de C6sar. 
•^ Pierre Je Grand. 
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4. Di^te de Worms. 

5. Napoleon en ^gypte. 

6. Gaerre pour la succession d'Autriche. 

7. Guerre du Nord. 

8. Premiere annde de la guerre de sept ans. 

9. Guerre pour Tinddpendance des iStats-Unis de TAmdrique du Nord. 

10. Charles I, roi d'Angleterre. 

11. Le Grand £lecteur. 

12. Contenu du Cid. 

THEMES IN ENGLISH. 

1. Wallenstein. 

2. Philip of Macedonia. 

3. Cardinal Richelieu. 

4. The battle of Fehrbellin. 

5. Hnss and his death at the stake. 

6. The invention of the art of priuting. 

7. The telegraph. 

8. Pericles and his age. 

9. Rudolph of Hapsburg. 

HOME WORK. 

The general school regulations provide that at the beginning of each 
term there shall be a conference of the teachers to determine in detail 
the due amount of home work for the different classes. Each teacher 
keeps a book in which all the exercises actually given are accurately 
noted, so that the director of the school may see at any time how far 
the decisions of the conference have been regarded. The home work of 
the pupils must be regularly corrected by the teacher, and the results 
publicly announced in the class. German and Latin compositions are 
to receive especial attention. 

FINAL EXAMINATION (ABITURIENTENPRiJPUNG). 

The students who desire to matriculate at a university must procure 
the certificate of maturity (Maturitiitszeugniss) in the regular final 
examination, the object being to ascertain whether the candidate has 
made himself master of the subjects required for successful entrance 
upon the academic course. The examination must be made in a Gym- 
nasium, and takes place about six weeks before the close of the school 
year. To be admitted to the examination the pupil must have been two 
years in the highest grade. 

The examining board (Priifungscommission) consists of the director 
of the Gymnasium, the teachers of the higher classes, a member of the 
ecclesiastical authority, and a member of the provincial school board 
(Provinzial Schul-Oollegium), who presides at the examination. Besides 
these, government commissioners are appointed to be present as in- 
spectors. 

The examinations are of two kinds, written and oral. The subjects 
are religion, history and geography, mathematics, physics, natural his- 
tory, the German, Latin, Greek, French, English, and Hebrew lan- 
guages. 
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The subjects of the written examination are chosen by the royal com- 
mission from a list furnished by the director of the Gymnasium. All 
the candidates receive the same subjects for composition, which are 
given out at the beginning of the examination. The only books allowed 
them are dictionaries. The written examinations consist of, first, a Ger. 
man composition, the object of which is to discern the degree of intellect- 
ual development and the style of composition of the candidate; second, 
a Latin extempore exercise (an exercise in which the teacher speaks in 
German to the pupil, who has to render the German immediately into 
Latin in writing ) and a Latin composition on a subject which has been 
treated in the course ; third, a translation from a Greek author and from 
Latin into Greek; fourth, a translation from German into French and 
English; fifth, French and English compositions; sixth, the solution 
of four or five mathematical problems. 

The time allowed for the several written examinations is as follows : 
For the compositions in Latin, Greek, German, French, and English, 
from 3 to 4 hours each ; for translations, 2 to 3 hours each ; for mathe- 
matics, 5 hours. 

The subjects of the oral examination are the principal epochs of the 
history of the church and questions upon Christian doctrine, the gen- 
eral grammar and prosody of the German language, the chief epochs of 
national history and literature, the German classics, oral translations of 
extracts from Cicero, Sallust, Livy, Virgil, and Horace, translations of 
Greek prose into German and Latin, and of portions of Homer, with 
questions upon Greek grammar, Greek history and mythology, trans- 
lations from French and English classics, arithmetic, the elements of 
algebra, geometry, the binomial theorem, simple and quadratic equa- 
tions, logarithms, and trigonometry, general history, Greek, Boman, 
and German history, physics, geography, natural history. 

When the examination is closed, the examining board deliberates upon 
the notes which have been taken during its course by each member. 
Those students who have passed a satisfactory examination receive a 
certificate of maturity, (]\Iaturitatszeugmss;) the others are remanded to 
their class, and may present themselves, after an interval of six monthsi 
for another examination, unless they are deemed entirely incompetent 
to continue the course. The daily records of the classrooraB are pre. 
sented to the examiners, as showing the progress and conduct of the 
candidates, and this is specially noted in the certificates. 

The certificate of maturity is necessary to enable a youth to be ma- 
triculated in a university, to be admitted to the examinations for an 
academic degree, or to be appointed to oflSce in state or church. 

Young persons who have been educated privately, but who wish to 
enter the university, must apply to the provincial school board for leave 
to attend one of the examinations. They are required to bring testi- 
monials and a curriculum vitie, and they are then directed by the school 
board to a Gymnasium where they may be examined. 
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III.— PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The foregoing exhibit of the organization and the subjects of study 
of secondary schools shows what an important work the teacher has 
to perform, and what a thorough preparation is required of one who 
desires to enter upon this field of labor. The school authorities are not 
satisfied to test only the intellectual ability of the graduates of the 
secondary schools, but they exact.a rigorous test of the professional fitness 
of the future teacher. The candidate, after having finished his studies in 
a Gymnasium and a university, has to pass a state examination (Staats- 
priifung) which is held by an examining committee (wissenschaftliche 
Prlifungscommission) composed of government representatives and pro- 
fessors of universities. The candidate sends in his certificate of matu- 
rity (Maturitatszeugniss), a certificate of a three years' attendance at the 
university, and a curriculum vitie. The applications for admission to 
the Staatsprtifung are ordinarily written in Latin. 

The subjects of examination are divided into four classes : first, the 
ancient languages and German; second, mathematics and natural 
sciences ; third, history and geography ; fourth, religion and Hebrew. 
After a satisfactory examination the candidate must pass a year's trial 
course (Probejahr) at a secondary school, unless he has attended one of 
the higher pedagogical seminaries connected with the difterent universi- 
ties, in which case this is not required. 

The most prominent pedagogic seminaries are those at Berlin, Bonn, 
Breslau, Halle, Kouigsberg, and Stettin. Besides these there are sev- 
eral philological and historical seminaries, where the candidates may ac- 
quire a more profound knowledge in those branches. The time allowed 
to lectures on pedagogy in the German universities is as follows : Ber- 
lin, 6 hours a week; Bonn, 4; Breslau, 3; Erlangen, 2; Freiburg, 2; 
Gie88en,2, Gottingen, 4; Greifswald,35 Halle, 5; Jaeidelberg, 3; Jena, 
6; Kiel, 3; Leipzig, 8; Miinster, 4; Tiibingen, 3; and WUrzburg, 4. The 
subjects of the lectures are the history of education, scientific princi- 
ples of education, physical training of the child, school discipline, 
methods of instruction, school hygiene, school legislation, school archi- 
tecture, ancient and modern languages, comparative philology, logic, 
metaphysics, and other branches of instruction which the teacher has 
to teach in his professional career. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There are various kinds of examinations, namely: Pro facultate 
docendi, pro loco, pro ascensione, and pro rectoratu. The subjects of 
examination are, first, German, Latin, Greek, French, and Hebrew 
languages; second, mathematics, natural philosophy, history and 
geography, philosophy and pedagogy. It is, however, not forbidden 
to any candidate to be examined in other languages and sciencea^ti^ 
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which he has devoted himself, and which are connected with objects of 
instruction in secondary schools. A main condition for admission is the 
complete academic triennium. 

In giving the facultas docendi, three degrees are distinguished : 

1. The unconditional, when the candidate, besides a sufficient, even if 
not perfectly developed, capacity for teaching, is so far master of the sub- 
jects as to be able, after due preparation, to teach Latin, Greek, Ger- 
man, mathematics and natural sciences, history and geography, and 
Hebrew in one of the higher classes of a Gymnasium successfully, and is 
so far acquainted with all the other subjects as to be able to appreciate 
their relative importance to other branches of instruction. AsaquaM 
cation for teaching philology in the two higher classes there is required, 
besides a perfect knowledge of Greek and Latin grammar, an extensive 
acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics. The examination in 
German extends to grammar, the particular character and laws of the 
language, the historical development of the same, and the history of its 
literature. Those who do not possess knowledge of the German lan- 
guage and literature and general scientific learning enough to teach 
German successfully in each class cannot receive the unconditional 
facultas docendi for philology. In history and geography, besides a 
general knowledge thereof, the study of the principal authors for any 
period of ancient, middle, or modern history is required. In mathe 
matics, the candidate must prove that he has pursued the higher 
branches of geometry, spherical analysis, and higher mathematics so 
far as to be able to make successful application of them to astronomy 
and natural philosophy. In philosophy and pedagogy, besides an exact 
knowledge of these sciences and a critical appreciation of the different 
systems of instruction and education, the candidates are required to 
explain, in a scientific manner, the principles of logic, metaphysics, and 
psychology; and, together with a general knowledge of the history of 
philosophy and of its different systems according to their characteristic 
peculiarities, they must combine a familiar knowledge of the changes 
philosophy has undergone since the time of Kant. 

2. The cotiditional facultas docendi can be obtained by those who, 
though they have sufficient knowledge to teach in the two higher classes, 
yet in one or more branches do not fully meet the requirements. 

3. The conflitional facultas docendi may also be obtained by those who 
in one or more of the chief subjects of instruction possess only the 
knowledge required for middle or lower classes. 

Candidates who wish to become qualified for teaching French or 
English, besides a thorough and fundamental knowledge of these lan- 
guages and their literatures, must respond to the requirements of general 
education demanded from all candidates. 

For teachers of drawing at secondary schools, it is directed that only 
those shall be appointed who are provided with a certificate of qoaliA- 
nation from the higher academies of arts. 
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Applicants for sitnatioDS as teachers of gymnastics or nmsic must 
possess certificates of good moral character and thorough training in 
those branches. 

OTHER REQUIREMENTS. 

The following extracts from various state regulations show, among 
other things, the value placed upon the good character of directors and 
teachers of secondary schools : 

The teacher mast, besides his literary attaiameats, possess also a moral calture 
"which may enable him to serve in every circamstance as an example to his papils* 
His highest aim should be to remain faithful to his vocation ; to avoid in the instruo- 
tion of and interoonrse with his pupils all that would be calculated in any way to pre- 
vent their sound developm^t, all that cannot be conceived or properly appreciated by 
them, or anything that might exercise a bad influence upon their religious sentiments, 
of whatever persuasion they may be, or on their ideas of what is noble and good. 

The importance of the pedagogic i)ower of man shows its full significance when a ques- 
tion arises as to intrusting the direction of a Gymnasium to the right man. The neces- 
sary literary culture in this case is easily found, but it is much more difficult to obtain 
the proof that the future director not only possesses a just estimate of the relations of 
life, but is also endowed with proper sentiments and firmness of character, and such 
a personal appearance as will iuspire respect and confidence, so as to command the 
general esteem of the corps of teachers, and by this and a consistent and steady gov- 
ernment, be enabled to train the young in all the sentiments of religion, in love of 
country, and a conscientious fidelity under all circumstances in life. 

In order that the director of a school may enjoy free action in the discharge of his 
duties, and that the necessary unity may be obtaiued in his administration and super- 
vision, it is declared that the whole school, with its several classes, its respective 
officers and pupils, comes under his immediate authority. He shall enjoy in all his pub- 
lic relations, as a representative of a higher institution, all the respect and ])roper dis- 
tinction which are due to the position. He is the mediator between the school and 
the parents, and reports and directs all the transactions of the institution. 

No teachers are allowed to refuse to accept or refuse to fulfil any official duties be may 
«ee fit to assign them ; yet, should they be overburdened, they may refer the case to 
the provincial school board. In the meetings of the teachers, which the director may 
call as he thinks ])roper, the business is conducted by him as president All pupils are 
subject to his supervision and discipline. To him are referred all cases provided for by 
the school laws or whenever objections are made against the course pursued by a 
teacher. The lower officers and servants of the institution are under his special super- 
vision and control. He has the direction of all classes and departments in his school. 

The director shall, as often as opportunity ofters, confer with the parents or guard- 
ans respecting the progress of the pupils, for which the regular reports will give 
sufficient occasion. In regard to any serious misdemeanor on the part of the pupils, 
be must inform their parents or guardians. 

The director is bound to acquaint the school authorities with all that concerns the 
internal and external condition of the school, and in all important circumstances, 
whether relating to the duties or rights of the faculty, to discipline, or to any particular 
branch of the institution, he must consult them. 

The official labor of the director is to be mainly educational. It therefore requires 
his presence in school from the beginning of the first lesson in the morning to the 
clo^e of the last in the afternoon. Daring the whole time of school he must occupy 
himself with school affairs only. 

The class teai^hers are to superintend the classes assigned them, and keep complete lists 
of the conduct, diligence, and progress of their pupils. They are expected to advise 
the pupils in the purchase of the necessary books of instruction. It v% ^^T\AK.\:k\»s^'^ ^'^- 
3 O I ^^ 
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pected from the teachers that, from time to time, they will visit at their residences 
those pupils whose parents do not reside in the same place. 

Each teacher is obliged, without remuneration, to teach additional hoars daring a 
vacancy, except when the position is not again filled for a long time. He cannot 
accept any office to which pay is attached, nor an office in the civil administration of 
the city, without the consent of the higher school authorities. 

SALARIES AND PENSIONS. 

The salaries of secondary school teachers are from 3,000 to 7,000 marks 
for directors, and from 1,500 to 4,000 marks for teachers. If teachers 
become incapacitated for duty not by their own fault, they are entitled 
to a pension during life. The amount is fixed according to the number 
of years spent in official duties. The families of teachers who die in 
office receive one quarter's salary at the end of the mouth in which death 
occurs; those of pensioned teachers, one month^s salary. 
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APPENDIX. 



Statistics of higher burgher schools (Ilohere BUrgerschulen) in Prussia. 



Prussia 

BrandenbnrK 

Poroerania 

Posen 

Silesia 

SazoDy 

Sobleswig-Holstein . 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

Hesse-Nassau 

Khine Province 

Hohenzollern 



Province. 



Schools. Teachers. Pupils. 



5 I 

9 

4 



38 
84 
SO 



653 

1,715 

588 



The Kingdom 



6 

fi 

8 

16 

8 

16 

14 

1 



93 



70 

57 

38 

102 

45 

901 

131 

6 



802 



1,544 
970 
683 

2,381 
660 

3,719 

1,621 
42 



14. 576 



Statistics of RealschuJen of the second order {BealsohuUn zweiter Ordnung) in Prussia, 



Prussia 

Brandenburg 
Pomerania ... 
Posen 



Province. 



Schools. Teachers. Papils. 



4 

i 



80 
17 



1,562 
'*258 



Silesia 

Saxony 

Schleswig-Holstein . 
Hanover 



Westphalia 

Hesse-Nassau . . 
Rhine Province 
Hohenzollern .. 



The Kingdom 



1 i 

3 ; 



v. 



17 ■ 



21 
53 



92 
49 



312 



518 
1.13C 



1,032 
1.163 



6, 269 



Statistics of Rcalschulen of the first order {Realschulen erster Ordnung) in Prussia. 



Province. 



Schools. iTeacheiH. Pupils. 



Prussia 

Brandenburg . 
Pomerania... 
Posen , 



Silesia 

Saxony 

Schles'w ig- Holstein 

Haoover 

Westphalia 

Hesse- NasHsu , 

Rhine I^mvince 

Hohenzollern 



The Kingdom 



12 ' 

4 I 

9 
6 

2 . 
9 
9 
3 
12 



152 


3. 139 


256 


5, 595 


55 


1. 318 


80 


1.717 


163 


3.044 


125 


3,016 




199 



139 

119 

70 

234 



3.304 
1,827 
1,243 
3.439 



79 



1.399 



27,871 



\V 
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Statistics of Progymnanen in Prussia. 



Province. 



Schools. 



Prussia 

Braudenbnrj; 

Pomerania 

Posen 

Silesia 

Saxony 

Schleswig-Holstein 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

Hesse-Nassau 

Kliim> Province 

HohenzoIIem 



Tbe Kingdom 



2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 



Teachers. 



Pupils. 



1 
3 



17 



33 



17 
18 
16 
27 
11 
11 



8 
20 



137 



265 



257 

282 
298 
499 
175 
210 



133 
123 



1.226 



3,203 



Statistics of Gymnasien in Prussia. 



Province. 



Prussia 

Brandenburg 

Pomerania , 

Posen , 

8il«*8ia 

Saxony , 

Schleswig-Holstein . 

Hanover 

Westphalia 

Hespe-NasHau 

Rhine Province 

Hobenzolleni 

The Kingdom 



Schools. 



Teachers 



25 
28 
17 
13 
35 
24 
10 
18 
20 
12 
25 
1 



412 
607 
278 
218 
542 
371 
156 
256 
283 
196 
411 
14 



228 



3,744 



Pupils. 



7,996 

11,388 

5,610 

4.110 

10,331 

6,738 

2,002 

4,431 

4,173 

2,722 

5.502 

132 



65,135 



Income of secondary schools in Prussia^ (1874, 1875.) 



Income from — 



Schools. 



State sub- 
sidies. 



Endow- 
ments. 



School fees 
and other 
sources. 



Marks. * 

Higher burgher schools : 125,823 

Realschnleu ! 286,152 

Progvranasien I 91,536 

Gymnasien 3,309,807 

Total i 3,813,318 



Marks. 

18. 819 

33,432 

20.613 

662,700 



735,564 



Marks. 

1, 775, 160 

4. 431. 213 

468.138 

9, 197, 850 



15, 873, 361 



Total 
inoome. 



Marks. 

1.919.809 

4,750.797 

580.987 

13, 170. 357 



90.491.943 



Secondary schools for girls ( Hohere Tlkhterschulen) in Prussian 



Province. 


Schools. 


Classes. 

140 

356 

125 

67 

130 

139 

14 

92 

52 

lOjt 

138 


Teaohera. 


Pnpila. 


Prussia 


22 
49 
24 
13 
21 
22 
3 
14 
10 
13 
24 


903 
546 
216 
115 
914 
906 

93 
917 

73 
951 
900 


5,485 
11.938 


Brandenburg 


Pomerania 


3.518 


iPosen 


1,777 


Silesia 


3.838 


Saxon v 


4,386 
394 


SclileswifiT-Holstein 


Hanover 


3.459 


Westpbalia 


1,507 
3.788 
3,794 


Hesse-XaHsnu 


Khine Province 


Hoheuzollern ; 












Tbe Kingdom 


215 


1,355 


2.966 


43. M7 





' The Prussian mark — 23.8 cents, gold. 
^ SorojuJaty ficbools for girls do not form part of the public school system, but are under tlie ezeliliiT« 
control ofwuaicip&litiea or private individuals. 

^^ O 
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LETTER. 



Department of the Inteeioe, 
Bureau of Education, 

Washington^ D. C, October 30, 1878. 

Sir : It is well known that when the education act of 1870 was adopted 
by the British Parliament many entertained serious fears with regard to 
its execution in London. 

England up to that date, in the great metropolis as elsewhere, had relied 
upon the schools of the church for the sufficient education of the young 
or on endowed schools and other voluntary educational agencies ) these 
being supplemented or aided by grants from the public purse. 

Charities in the metropolis were so numerous that the mere catalogue 
of them alone made a book of two hundred pages ; a great many of these 
chanties were devoted to the care or education of the young. 

I^ot withstanding these numerous and very creditable endeavors, a 
great increase of those evils specially traceable to the neglect of educa- 
tion was remarked. 

The results of the introduction and administration of the law above 
mentioned are now manifest for the examination of scholars and states- 
men. They may be studied in detail in the voluminous reports of the 
proceedings of the London school board, the sixth volume of which 
fills 2,200 imperial octavo pages. But Sir Charles Beed, chairman of the 
London board, recently summarized the facts noted in this great educa- 
tional experiment in the world's largest city so briefly and in language so 
simple as to make his statement of peculiar value to the numerous mem- 
bers of municipal school boards in this country. The lessons his words 
contain are specially pertinent at this time, when efforts are being made 
in various places to lower our educational methods and plans to the con- 
dition in which the London school board found those of that city when 
it undertook its great responsibilities. 

I therefore submit this address, with a few explanatory notes, for 

publication. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon. C. SCHURZ, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

Approved and publication ordered. 

C. SCHURZ, 

Secretarri^ 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN LONDON. 



The last seven years have witnessed a wonderful change in the edu- 
cational afifairs of Great Britain, especially of London and the other 
large cities. During this time the great metropolis has placed public 
education on a firm and substantial foundation. Of all the school 
boards created under the education act of 1870, that of London had the 
heaviest task imposed upon it, and it is oile of those which have ac- 
complished the most. I^othing can be clearer or more forcible than the 
plain statement of facts and figures presented in the interesting annual 
address of Sir Charles Eeed, the indefatigable president of the London 
school board. There are already 278 board schools in London, with 
accommodation for 192,000 children, and when the present plans are 
completed there will be accommodation in board schools for 240,000 chil- 
dren. It is due to the energetic efforts of the school board that London 
is able to report in the year 1878 an average daily attendance in all 
efficient elementaty schools of 339,344 pupils, against 174,301 in 1871, a 
growth of 94.6 per cent. This favorable result in so short a period sug- 
gests inquiry into the organization of the school board, its powers, and 
its plan of operation. 

The basis of the present system is the elementary education act of 1870, 
which says that " there shall be provided for every school district a 
sufficient amount of accommodation in public elementary schools avail- 
able for all the children resident in such district for whose elementary 
education efficient and suitable provision is not otherwise made.'' The 
new schools are placed in each district under school boards invested 
with great powers, among others that of compelling all parents to give 
their children between the ages of 5 and 13 the advantages of an ele- 
mentary education. 

In pursuance of this act the first school board for London was elected 
November 29, 1870. It contained many eminent members, among them 
Professor Huxley. The number of school districts is 10, which are rep- 
resented in the board by 49 members' elected every three years by bal- 
lot as required by law. The first chairman of the board was elected 
December 15, 1870. On December 19 of the same year, the education 
department directed the board to procure returns of all the elementary 
schools within the district of the metropolis. These returns were for- 
warded to the department within four months. On April 20, 1871, the 
board received instructions to report on the number of children within 
the limits of its jurisdiction for whom elementary education should be 

^ A few of the members are ^omen. 
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provided. As the general ceosas of the Uuited Kingdom had just been 
taken, it was easy to determine the absolute number of children between 
the ages of 3 and 13. But a more difficult problem was presented as 
soon as it became necessary to ascertain the number of children contem- 
plated in the act. A staft of enumerators and a superintendent were 
appointed in each of the ten divisions of the metropolis. As a general 
rule the enumerators made their inquiries verbally as they called from 
house to house. The work of tabulation was at once proceeded with. 
The board subdivided the different school divisions into compact blocks. 
Each of the divisional committees was then requested to subdivide 
its division in accordance with a regular plan, and the result of this is 
shown in the much admired maps published by the board. The streets 
and alleys within a given subdivision were now arranged in due order, 
and the exact number of families noted. The children were then divided 
into those who attend and those who should attend, and the causes of 
absence were carefully ascertained. 

The following is the result of this gigantic work : The population of 
London April 2, 1871, according to the school board enumeration, was 
3,265,005. The number of children between 3 and 13 was 681,101, of 
whom 97,307 were educated at home or in schools, and 9,101 were 
inmates of various institutions. The number of children requiring ele- 
mentary schools was 574,693, of whom 398,679 were attending and 
176,014 for various causes were not attending school. 

The first duty of the board was now to provide suitable school accom- 
modation fop the vast number of children outside of school. How success- 
fully this has been done will be seen in the statement of Sir Charles Beed^ 
herewith presented. The internal organization of the board schools has 
improved steadily and systematically from year to year. The board has 
availed itself of the power given it in section 74 of the education act^ 
which says that any school board may require '^ the parents of children 
of such age, not less than five years nor more than thirteen years, as may 
be fixed by the by-laws, to cause such children (unless there is some 
reasonable excuse) to attend school," and may " impose penalties for the 
breach of any by-laws." The text of the by-laws relating to compulsory 
attendance in London board schools is as follows : 

$ 2. The parent of every child of not less than five years nor more than thirteen 
years of age is required to cause such child to attend school, unless there be tome 
reasonable excuse for non-attendance. 

^ 3. Except as hereinafter provided, the time such child is required to attend school 
is the whole time for which the school selected shall be opened for the instrootion of 
children, not being less than twenty-five hours a week. • * • 

^ 7. Every parent who shall not observe or shall neglect or violate these by-lawa 
shall upon conviction be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5«., including ooeta, for 
each ofi'enco. 

According to the reports, the above provisions in regard to oompal- 
sion are rigorously enforced. Sir Charles Reed says : '* Without this 

.10 
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agency [compulsion] we shoald lose all trace of thoasauds of the very 
children it is our duty to gather into school.'' 

The London school board divides the subjects of instruction into '' es- 
sential ^ and "discretionary." The former for junior and senior schools 
are the Bible and the principles of religion and morality/ reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, English grammar and composition, and the principles 
of book-keeping in senior schools, with mensuration in senior boys' 
schools; systematized object lessons, embracing elementary instruction 
in physical science, history of England, elementary geography, elemen- 
tary social economy, elementary drawing, music and drill. In girls' 
schools, plain needlework and cutting out are added. The discretionary 
branches are domestic economy, algebra, and geometry. 

For infant schools, instruction must be given in the Bible and the 
principles of religion and morality, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
object lessons of a simple character, singing, physical exercises, and sew- 
ing. 

One or more mistresses in every girls' school must be competent to 
teach cookery. The school management committee says in regard to 
this instruction : 

The nnmber of papils in the difforeDt cookery classes, March 25, 1878, was as follows : 

SI eaford street centre 46 

Cbalton street centre 50 

Blackheath road centre 42 

Cambridge Heath road centre 63 

Total 201 

A great n amber of applicants bad to be refused on account of want of space. The 
teachers' interest in cookery has steadily increased, and many of them have expressed 
a great wish to teach it in their schools. 

In every department of a school there must be at least one teacher 
with a full drawing certificate. Two hours a week in all boys' schools 
and one and a half hours a week in every girls' school must be devoted 
to drawing. Drill is taught in every school during the regular school 
hours, and it is expected that every head teacher will be competent to 
give this instruction. 

The London school board regards with great favor the effort to make 
swimming lessons a part of the course in physical training in the schools 
under its control. The many recent accidents on water have given a 
new impetus to this important movement. Hitherto the London Swim- 
ming Club has taught the art to a large number of children of the board 
schools. The number of pupils and teachers who have already learned 
to swim is 7,577. 

The board has greatly stimulated a spirit of temperance and thrift 

' This religious instruction, however, is to be given either before or after (or before 
and after) the regular session of the school, and any child may be withdrawn during 
its continuance; if withdrawn, the child must receive instruction in secular subjects 
during that time. 
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among the children by furnishing lectures on this subject and by giving 
facility for the deposit of money with the National Penny Savings Bank. 
The number of depositors in 1877 was 9,601, and the amount deposited 
by forty schools was 3,1121. 1«. lOd. 

The board also takes care of the deaf-mute and blind children within 
its jurisdiction. The number of institutions for these unfortunates is 
five and the number of inmates 134. 
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ADDRESS OF SIR CHARLES REED. 



The first meeting of the London school board after the autumnal re- 
cess was held on Wednesday, October 2, 1878, Sir Charles Reed, chair- 
man, presiding. The chairman said : 

I again avail myself of the opportunity afforded by our reassembling 
after the recess to present a brief review of the work of the board for 
the past year, mainly for the information of our fellow citizens, whose 
representatives we are and at whose expense, in chief part, the educa- 
tion of the poorer children of the metropolis is carried on. They may 
justly desire to be satisfied on the following points : 1. That school 
accommodation is sufficient, but not excessive; 2. That the proper class 
of children is found in our schools, and that their attendance is regular; 
3. That the teaching staff is adequate ; 4. That the education given is 
plain, yet thorough ; and, under each head, that the results have been 
attained at a reasonable cost. 

SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 

At the present time the board has under its control 278 schools, with 
704 departments ; of these, 187 are permanent schools, 43 are held in 
temporary buildings, and 48 have been transferred to the board. These 
schools give accommodation for 192,000 children. This is an increase 
upon my last report of 36 schools, 112 departments, and 29,092 places. 

Till recently we have followed our enumeration of 1871, which showed 
the number of children in the metropolis requiring elementary education 
to be 574,693. This year we have for greater accuracy rescheduled the 
various districts, and estimate the number at 614,857. These figures, 
however, are subject to correction, and are probably considerably below 
the real number. Of these, the voluntary schools provided at midsum- 
mer last for 278,923 and the board for 186,468, so that the entire pro- 
vision at that time amounted to 465,391 school places. When we have 
completed works now in progress we shall have raised our share of the 
supply to 240,000, thus securing a total provision for 518,000 children. 
Meantime it is a solid gain that London has 203,132 efiicient school 
places more than it had seven years ago, the increase being 77.4 per cent. 

While in 46 cases during the past twelve mouths we have had to 
enlarge schools, in no instance has the migration of the people left us 
with excessive accommodation ; a fact that speaks well for the care 
with which the sites have been selected and the moderation with which 
requirements have been estimated. The cost of sites has of course de- 
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peaded on whether they were parohased in advaace of general building 
or whether the groand had to be cleared of hoases. Sites and baildings 
together have averaged 15/. 4«. per child, a cost which the Edocation 
Department recently informed one of the vestries it coald not regard as 
excessive. The baildings are well adapted for their purpose, although, 
for the sake of economy, constructed in several stories. One of Her 
Majesty's inspectors says : '^ I did not realize how defective the lighting 
of many voluntary schools was until I came to compare them with the 
airy, brightly lit chambers of the board schools. This has led to the 
improvement of the light in several voluntary schools." 

CLASS OF OHILDBEN AND ATTENDANCE. 

It is often asserted that we are educating children who ought to be in 
schools of a higher grade, whereas a reference to the occupations of the 
parents of our scholars and their inability in most cases to pay higher 
fees would prove that the great bulk of our children are of the class for 
whose benefit the board was established. The attendance shows an 
improvement on previous years. The average number on the roll for 
the half year ending at midsummer was 192,425, and the average daily 
attendance 153,819, or 79.9 per cent., the percentage of the voluntary 
schools of the metropolis for the same period being 77.5. 

Taking the first quarter of the year, which is generally the best, we 
find in the board schools a steady advance. Thus in 1874 the daily 
average attendance was 70.1; in 1875, 72.7; in 1876, 78.3; in 1877, 
80.1 ; and in 1878, 81.1. Mr. Stokes, Her Majesty's inspector for the 
South wark district, says : '*Oostly as the provision of new board schools 
may be deemed, justification is found in the large and ready attendance 
of children. In nearly all cases the new schools have been filled with 
children quite as speedily as is desirable. And where temporary schools 
have acted as preparatory feeders for the permanent schools, a full 
attendance has been secured from the day of opening." At the same 
time we are far from regarding the present rate of attendance as a goal 
at which we can rest satisfied ; for, while numbers of our children are 
models of regularity, there are many who cannot be got to school more 
than two or three times a week. One of our own inspectors says: ^' I 
believe one of the hardest problems the board has before it is to get 
each child to attend regularly in the same school, for at present I fear 
that very many of the Arabs of the street become only Arabs of the 
schools." Another speaks more hopefully : " Very few of the scholars 
now lose the scripture lesson through unpunctuality." In fact, in many 
schools it commences now at 9.5 instead of 9.15, as allowed by the rules 
of the board. 

This attendance is secured in various ways. The board makes its 
masters and mistresses responsible for the regularity of their pupils and 
has empowered them, as an experiment, to send elder scholars to look 
up absentees. Where parents appreciate the advantages enjoyed by 
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their children they take aa interest in their atteudaDce and send them 
panctually to school. At the saine time the number of apathetic and 
neglectful parents is such as to render most necessary the labors of our 
11 superintendents and 208 visitors, who form our machinery for apply- 
ing that compulsion in favor of which the country has declared. Ad- 
dressing ourselves to all but those who have earned by proficiency cer- 
tificates of exemption and those who have been absent with sufficient 
cause, these visitors procure the information on which the board pro- 
ceeds. A caution to parents was issued in the first half of this year to 
32,529 parents, with the effect of securing the improved attendance of 
24,497 children. A further notice requiring parents to attend divisional 
committees and explain was issued in 22,738 cases, and in 18,046 of 
those with good result. The number of summonses we were compelled 
to take out was 3,705; in 2,340 instances a small fine was imposed; 
three charges only were dismissed out of the whole number; the rest 
were dealt with by reference to factory inspectors, industrial schools 
committees, and other authorities. For the illegitimate employment of 
children we were called on to serve 183 notices upon employers, or 
parents as employers. Of these, 153 were complied with and 21 had to 
be followed up by a summons; in every case the action of the board was 
sustained by the magistrates. It will be a matter for the early consid- 
eration of the by-laws committee what steps should be taken in order 
to carry out the provisions of the canal boats act, section 6 of which 
charges the local authority of the place to which they are registered as 
belonging with seeing that the children on board these boats are being 
educated. 

The process of enforcing the compulsory by-laws is very costly, but it 
should be remembered that, while the whole expense falls npon the board, 
the voluntary schools share equally with our own in the benefit. Yet 
without an agency of the kind described we should lose all trace of 
thousands of the very children it is our duty to gather into school. Cer- 
tainly without it we should not be able to report the daily average 
attendance at all eflBcient elementary schools in London as increased 
from the 174,301 of 1871 to the 339,344 of the present year, a growth of 
94. 6 per cent. 

The introduction by the department of the Child's School Book is of 
undoubted advantage in providing a record of the school life of each 
child, but considerable expense and labor have been involved in procuring 
the required certificate of age. Under section 26 of the new act the 
board was empowered to obtain from the registrars returns of all births 
in their districts for the current year, but not for previous years; the 
consequence being that the board was not in a position to obtain these 
returns, and decided that it must be left to parents to furnish the cer- 
tificates. This course, however, was found to be beset by many diffi- 
culties ; and in the end the department has yielded to the representa- 
t ions of the principal school boards in the country, and now permits the 
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local authority to dispense, if it thinks fit, with the regular certificate 
of age, and direct a simple entry of age to be made in the School Book 
by their clerk, or some other specially deputed person. We have there- 
fore deputed to this ofiice our head teachers, and requested the managers 
of voluntary schools to nominate their hea d teachers for formal appoint- 
ment by the board. The clerical work involved in making these entries, 
and still more in filling up the returns of attendance and examinations 
required by the department, is in some danger of interfering with the 
efficiency of our best officers, and reducing them to be superintendents, 
instead of active and sympathetic teachers. As one has said, " Super- 
intendence is a good thing, but school mastery is a better.'* Upon the 
returns just referred to, honor certificates are awarded by government 
to children under 11 years of age who have passed in standards 4, 5> 
and 6, and made full attendance at the same school for two years.^ In 
these cases the department pays (under certain conditions) the fees for 
three years. Three hundred and five of our scholars have gained these 
certificates during the past year. 

The rewards offered by the board are simply for attendance, and are 
given to children who attend punctually on every occasion on which 
their respective schools are open. Such children receive a card at the 
end of the quarter, and two cards entitle the holder to a book of the 
value of from one to three shillings. During the first quarter of this 
year 27,366 cards were earned in this way and 11,642 books. Though 
as yet we have given only books as prizes, it appears from the recent 
reply of the local government board in the Over case that it would be 
prepared to take a liberal view, should we at any time feel it desirable 
to ottfer prizes in another form. While speaking of prizes, I may add 



^ The " Btaiulanls'^ or grades here referred to are those prescribed by the general 
education act of 1870. They are as follows : 

Staxdakd 1. — Reading: A short paragraph from a book nsed in the school, not con- 
Aued to words of one syllable. Jfriting : Copy in uanuHcript character a line of print, 
and write from dictation a few common words. Jrithnietic : Simple addition and sub- 
traction of numbers of not more than four figures, and the multiplication table to six 
times twelve. 

Staxdakd 2. — Reading : A short i^aragraph from an elementary reading book. 
Writing : A sentence from the same book, slowly read once, and then dictated in single 
words. Jriihmetic : Subtraction, multiplication, and short division. 

Standard 3.— Reading : A short paragraph from a more advanced reading book. 
Writing : A sentence slowly dictated once by a few words at a time from the same book. 
Arithmetic: Long division and compound rules (money). 

Standard 4. — Reading : A few lines of poetry selected by the inspector. Writing: 
A sentence slowly dictated once by a few words at a time from a reading book. Aritk' 
nictic : Compound rules (common weights and measures). 

Standard 5. — Reading : A short ordinary paragraph in a newspaper or other modem 
narrative. Writing: A short paragraph in a newspaper, or ten lines of verse alowlj 
dictated once by a few words at a time. Arithmetic : Practice and bills of paroela. 

Standard 6.— Reading : To read with fluency and expression. Wriiifig: A abort 
theme or letter, or an easy paraphrase. Arithmetic: Proportion and fractions, Tiilgar 
and decimal. 
J6* 
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that a special diploma of honor has been awarded to the board by the 
jury on edacation at the Paris Exhibition in consideration of the ex- 
cellence of its work. Particalar regard was paid to the success that 
has attended our efforts for securing the attendance of children, and the 
example of London in this respect seems likely to be followed in France. 



SCHOOL FEES. 

As regards fees, the amount received in our schools during the year 
ending Lady-day last was 55,813Z. Is. Od. We have at present 45,933 
school places at Id, a week, 91,191 at 2(2., 36,335 at 3(?., 8,225 at 4(Z., 
2,859 at Gd.j and 87 at 9^?., being an average of 2j\d. Where it is found 
that the position of the parents will permit, the fees are being gradually 
raised, as the above figures will show when compared with those I gave 
a year ago ; in several instances this has been done at the suggestion 
of Her Majesty's inspectors. At the same time even the lowest fee is 
beyond the ability of some, and during the year that ended at midsum- 
mer fees were remitted in 3,219 cases, and remission renewed in 2,355 
more. 

THE TEACHING STAFF. 

At Lady-day we had in our schools 2,378 adult teachers, of whom 406 
held first class certificates and 1,283 second class. These were exclusive 
of 1,479 pupil teachers and 272 candidates. The relation of these fig- 
ures to those of the previous year is shown thus : 



Adult teachers. 



Quarter ended — 



Male. 



March, 1878 885 

March, l«77 1 647 



238 
Increase. 



Female. 



1,493 
1,038 



Pupil teachers. 



Candidates. 




417 
445 



455 28 

Increase. Decrease. 



Female. Male. Female. 



1,062 
1,095 



82 
71 



190 
222 



33 



11 



Decrease. Increase. Decrease 



32 



The increase in adult teachers is accounted for by the greater power 
required to instruct the advancing numbers of the children. As an 
example of the staff we employ, I may instance a large school which 
has been under my own frequent inspection and which earns us a yearly 
grant of over 1,000/. The scholars on the roll are 1,782, of whom there 
is a daily average attendance of 1,467, or 467 boys, 374 girls, and 626 
infants. These are taught by 3 masters and 4 male pupil teachers, 5 
mistresses, 2 female ex-pupil teachers, and 5 female pupil teachers ; that 
is, 19 teachers in all — surely no excessive allowance. In the appoint- 
ment of teachers regard is had to the recommendation of the local man- 
agers and to any claim which may arise from good service previously 
rendered under the board. One of our inspectors says : '' During the 
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past half year 27 masters have been appointed in my district; of these 
no less than 18 were assistants in the employment of the board. This 
is a good proportion, and shows that the interests and claims of assist- 
ants are not overlooked. Every one of these appointments has, so far, 
worked well." It will be one of our first daties this aatumn to con- 
sider a scheme for revising the scale of salaries of our teachers. While, 
on the one hand, we shall do well to provide for the more regular pro- 
motion of deserving teachers, and the retention in " schools of special 
difficulty'' of those who are meeting those difficulties successfully, we 
BhoM bear in mind that no profession has of laf€ years been so rapidly 
advanced as that of the elementary school teacher, and that a due pro- 
portion must be observed between the payment that can be earned in it 
and in other professions where onerous and intelligent service has to be 
rendered. 

CHARACTEE OF THE EDUCATION. 

The question has frequently been put at the opening of new schools 
whether we were not giving an education in advance of our duty and 
equal to that which might be expected in secondary schools. In answer 
to this it may be said that the instruction in secondary schools is often 
far below the mark ; and, further, that the great majority of our chil- 
dren nre busy over the simple rudiments of learning, as is seen from the 
fact that at the close of last year 41.5 were in the 1st standard, 25.8 
in the 2d, IG.l in the 3d, and 16.6 in 4th, 5th, and 6th. Mr. Alderson, 
Her Majesty's inspector, says of the Marylebone district : "A marked 
feature in school board instruction in its present stage is its limited 
range. It will be a surprise to many who have credited the London 
school board with an over-ambitious programme to learn that elementary 
school tcork^nicely executedjis at present the characteristic * note ' of their 
operations." Indeed, I fear the charge of backwardness in standard 
work might rather be brought against us, seeing the proportion of chil- 
dren we present in the three upper standards is but one in six. The 
same gentleman, however, does us only justice when he adds : ^^ It may 
well be impossible for a newly opened school, recruited from the streets, 
to present a fourth of its scholars, or even any at all, in the three higher 
standards." It is encouraging to know that the upper standards are 
rapidly increasing, and to believe that our next report will show a marked 
improvement under this head. 

The committee of council on education fix a certain age for each 
standard, expecting a child of 8 to be presented in the 2d standard, one 
of 9 in the 3d standard, and so on ; but some consideration must be had 
for the circumstances of the scholars, it not being likely that a child 
from a degraded and half-starved family will attain a given degree of 
proficiency as early as the lad of an intelligent and prosperous mechanic 

The subjects tau<>bt in our schools are classified as essential and dis- 
cretionary, or, according to the division of the code, standard, clasSy 
and specific. In standard subjects the percentage of passes last year ia 
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residiing was 87, iu writing 84, aatl in arithiu^tic 79.1. Tiiis compares 
favorably with the percentages for the entire country, which are given 
as 85.78 for reading, 78.99 for writing, and 69.97 for arithmetic. Mr. 
Henouf, Her Majesty's inspector, gives in his report a list of unsuccess- 
ful schools in the Tower Hamlets, where a percentage of passes falls 
below GO, and adds : *' No board school is found among these. The 
board schools are conspicuous iu the list of those whose percentage 
reaches 90.'' 

As is well known, Bible instruction with simple religious exercise* 
forms a part of the daily programme in each school ; but as the gov 
ernment inspection does not extend to this subject, our judgment of 
results has to be formed upon our own annual examination. In dis- 
tributing the prizes this year at the Crystal Palace I took occasion to 
say — and the vice president of the Privy Council subsequently quoted 
it in Parliament as a remarkable fact — that the number of children 
who voluntarily entered the competition this year was 104,909, against 
82,062 in 1877. Besides these, 1,403 pupil teachers submitted them- 
selves to examination. While many of their answers are reported to us^ 
as having been superficial and betraying a want of thinking power,^ 
some were extremely good. Thus, whereas some even of the pupil 
teachers could find in the parable of the good Samaritan no further 
lesson than that we should be "kind to people," a boy in the 6th stand- 
ard summed up the lessons to be gathered in these words: " We learn 
(1) that those whom we may count as our enemies are often our best 
friends; (2) that we should love our enemies; (3) tliat a good action is 
its own reward: no doubt if a crowd of people had been near, the priest 
or the Levite would have given help in order to have received the praise 
of men." 

A still better evidence of the comprehension of this parable was given 
in a collection spontaneously made in a number of our schools for the 
Indian famine relief fund, when a sum of 435Z. was sent up from chil- 
dren in 476 departments, the coins in the boxes being almost exclusively 
halfpence and farthings. While the board would properly discourage 
systematic ai)peal8 to their scholars, the goodwill in this case was so 
manifest as to make it seem a legitimate part of educational training to 
allow it to find vent; and I therefore consented to act as treasurer of 
the fund. One master says : " Not feeling myself justified in opening a 
subscription list, lest my children might feel constrained by mere emu- 
lation to give money which could ill be spared at home, I placed a box 
at the stair head, and simply allowed the boys to pay in whatever they 
chose. From the weight of the box I gather that about a pound has 
been collected, but I forward it unopened." The amount was found to 
be 2/. 10«. Another writes: " I wish you had seen the triumphant air 
of satisfaction with which a black boy of seven years of age gave me a 
halfpenny. 'That's for 'em,' he said, and seemed to think that want 
would be known no more." 

2 L ^ 
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Singing is taught universally with good results, both as regards the 
ability to read music and the quality of voice. We have also reaffirmed 
our decision to teach drawing to all our pupils, from a conviction of its 
great value in every branch of industry. Our annual exhibition of 
drawings of pupil teachers and scholars has had a stimulating influence 
on this department of school work. The class subjects required by the 
code are grammar, history, elementary geography, and (in girls' depart- 
ments) plain needlework. The introduction of these subjects is stated 
on all hands to have acted beneficially on the ordinary school course in 
increasing the intelligence of the children and raising the percentage of 
passes in standard subjects. How, indeed, can it be other than useful 
for a child to be able to parse a simple sentence, to know something about 
the history of his country, and gain some idea of the places about which 
he reads? The need there is of instruction in the last, at least, of these 
subjects is illustrated by the remark of an inspector on a '' very good 
girls' school." " It would be well, however, to give the girls some idea 
of geography, as even in the fifth and sixth standards most of them 
could not tell me what river flows through London, what country they 
live in, or the name of any other town in the world." Complaints occa- 
sionally reach us that the class subjects are too superficially handled, 
and it might be well to imitate more closely the interesting and vivid 
method of teaching adopted in many of the American and German 
schools. Of the instruction in history in particular, it must be said that 
it is given in few schools, and, when given, is too often a dry matter of 
•dates and dynasties and battles, instead of the broader view of the 
growth and progress of our country. 

Needlework is a subject which has too long been neglected in the 
school. Comparatively few domestic servants can darn or mend neatly, 
or cut out and make their own clothing; while mothers are really capa- 
ble of properly instructing their daughters in this most useful art. The 
best inspectors confess to their inability to dispense with '' woman's 
judgment on woman's work;" and it must be a satisfaction to the board 
to feel that it has had the advantage from the beginning of employing 
the services of two qualified ladies who are charged with the oversight 
of this department. 

The specific subjects recognized by the code occupy but few of our 
children, as appears from the small amount of grant earned. Thus, 
upon the examination of fifty of our schools from January to March last, 
the grant for standard subjects was 5,755^, for class subjects 2,788L 16«., 
and for specific subjects only 344Z. 16«. In cases where scholars have 
reached the fourth standard, and are not withdrawn by their parents, 
they must proceed, if the board is to earn the government grant, to these 
specific subjects. Here they will not advance any alarming distance if 
they get a hundred lines of poetry by heart, though that be called lit. 
erature, or acquire a knowledge of the structure of the human body, 
though that be dignified by the title of physiology. This last subject 

GO 
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is oae that is very popular with the children because it is usually well 
taught, the teachers having at command excellent diagrams and models. 
Physical geography suffers in many of the schools from no proper idea 
being given to the children of the way in which the great forces of 
nature work ; and this lack is still more observable in the treatment of 
domestic economy. Few will grudge a girl some knowledge of this 
subject, which is simply '* food and its preparation, the warming, clean- 
lug, and ventilating of a dwelling, or the rules of health and th^/man- 
agement of a sick room, cottage income, expenditure, and savings." 
The board encourages this subject, and hopes thereby to ch^ck those 
habits of waste which so often impoverish the family of the artisan. 
The same aim has led us to give instruction in cookery to ou/mistressed 
and senior girls. Uuder the scheme recen:ly adopted by tlie board, the 
girls in schools where domestic economy is taken will rec«jive their pre- 
paratory lessons from their own teachers, taking a subseyqueut course in 
practical cookery at centres in kitchens fitted with thjg ordinary appli- 
ances of a workingman's home. 

Thus all the instruction given in our schools is designed to bear dis- 
tinctly upon the future wellbeing of the children, and to make them, so 
far as the elementary school can accomplish such a result, honest, intel- 
ligent. God-fearing citizens. And when it is asked how far we are pre- 
pared to go and by what principles we mean to limit ourselves, our 
answer is that we shall go no further than the code allows and limit 
ourselves by what seems essential to the elementary training of the 
young. It is our business not to initiate, but loyally to follow out the 
lines prescribed by Parliament. Any subject that can be considered 
extra is specially paid for as such. 

Great improvements have been effected in the infants' departments; 
and the introduction of the first standard for the elder children, where 
owing to want of room they cannot be passed forward to the main 
school, insures their being better prepared when they are able to enter- 
it. The Kindergarten system^ is coming to be better understood by the 
teachers, one of our inspectors saying : " Perhaps the most marked 
advance during the year is shown in the more intelligent method of 
teaching adopted in the infants' schools. I attribute this very much to 
a better understanding of the principles of the Kindergarten ; the best 
infant schools are those where the spirit of the Kindergarten has been 
infused into the whole teaching of the schools." 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

In the eager discussion of educational questions, it might seem that 
the physical condition of the young was lost sight of; but it would be 

' Not the English infaut school system, bat the system founded by Friedrich Frcebel, 
the system of playful occupation, designed to precede all other elementary training 
aud to prepare the child for regular instruction by exercising all its powers so aa t^ 
render it self-active. 
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a mistake to suppose that the board regarded this as a secondary coq- 
sideration. The constant ventilation of school and class rooms, the 
ample supply of pare water for drinking, the adaptation 'of desks and 
seats, the periods of recreation, the covered and open playgrounds, the 
drill and gymnastic apparatus, all bear witness to this care; while the 
recommendation that some of the playgrounds should be made avail- 
able under certain conditions for children not belonging to the schools^ 
is a strong proof of our desire to make as many as possible sharers of 
the advantage. We have no reason for thinking that our children are 
overtaxed by the work of the school or their home lessons ; there is 
greater danger of the strain telling upon pupil teachers, who, in addi- 
tion to the instruction they give, have to prepare themselves for exami- 
nations. 

It has been pleasant, year by year, to report the results of the praise- 
wjorthy efforts of the London Schools Swimming Club, an institution 
deserving generous support. It is not in the power of the board to 
contribute to its funds, but we reap great advantage from its activity 
in securing in our public parks and baths places where swimming can 
be taught. Attention having been recently called to the great impor- 
tance of this art, it may be of interest to state that this club has, with- 
out a penny of cost to the ratepayers, taught 7,577 children and teach- 
ers how to swim, and that this season there were enrolled 1,600 chil- 
dren, 105 being girls, and 120 female teachers. It need hardly be said 
that the suggestion that we should erect swimming baths in connection 
with our largest schools would carry us far beyond the lineof onrdnty'; 
but it may be hoped that some encouragement may be given by govern- 
ment to this branch of physical training. 

The interest taken by the board in the scholars is further shown by 
instruction being given by approved lectures in the advantages of tem- 
perance and thrift. Though we have established no savings bank of 
our own, we have given facility for the deposit of money with the Na- 
tional Penny Savings Bank ; and, taking forty schools in varioas parts 
of London, the number of depositors in 1877 was 9,601; the amount 
deposited, 3,1122. U. lOd. 

It has been the work of a committee during the past year to s^et 
with great care books for the libraries which are now coonected with 
every school. These are different in each case, and are passed on evwry 
six months from school to school and centre to centre through oar ten 
districts, so that a constant and fresh supply of healthy reading is smp- 
plied for the use of the elder children. 

DISCIPLINE. 

It is satisfactory to be assured on all hands, not only by those who 
take part in the work of the board, but from the testimony of tboeeofit- 
side, that the tone and discipline of the children in school aregood^ud 
that their behavior in the playground and in the street is perceptiblj 
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improved. The recent discussions on tbe question of punishment make 
it important for me to note that our inspectors report corporal punish- 
ment as being extremely rare. ** It is very gratify in^r," says one, " to 
be in a position to state that corporal punishment has been actually 
abolished in 28 departments in my district; in fact, it has been practi- 
cally abolished in the great m«njority of girls' and infants' schools. It 
ought to be known that the head teacher alone has the power to inflict 
it, and that every case is reported to the board," and he gives it as his 
experience that the abolition of corporal punishment generally means 
the improvement of the character of both tone and discipline. 

SCHOLARSHirS. 

With increasing numbers, we greatly lack those rewards in the shape of 
scholarships which enable parents to continue to promising children the 
great benetit of advanced instruction. These can be supplied only by 
private munificence. Within the last year we have received 4 additional 
scholarships, of which I feel bound to mention 2 from the Drapers' Com- 
pany,^ besides 9 already given by that body ; making in all 43 scholar- 
sliips, of which 13 are for girls and tbe rest for boys. It will thus be 
seen that we have done our part toward opening the way for girls to 
secure the honors to which by merit they may be fairly entitled. In the 
case of our first boy scholar, who is now passing through the City of 
London School with the utmost distinction, we have an instance of the 
incalculable advantage such aid may be to those who, in humble life, are 
endowed with great natural ability. The promise, on the part of the 
government, of a commission to inquire into and report upon the paro- 
chial charities of the metropolis affords a prospect of future help in this 
direction, though not so speedy as to hinder private benevolence. 

Separate provision has to be made for special classes. Thus, half 
time scholars are received and taught in two convenient centres, and 
with marked success, as is seen by the high attendance recorded. In 
Bethnal-green, out of 470 on the roll 436 are in average daily attendance, 
and in Stepney 130 out of 150. It is proposed to open a similar school 
in South wark. 

DEAF AND DUMB CHILDREN. 

Of deaf and dumb children we have an attendance of 134 at four 
centres, and a fifth is about to be added. These are taught for the most 
part upon the oral system, but the board is carefully observing the 
results of experiments in this and the more familiar system of signs. 
The same may be said with regard to the instruction of the blind, some 
forty of whom are at present under the care of a special teacher. 

VAGRANTS AND NAUTICAL TRAINING. 

It is not, however, the blind or dumb who give us the greatest care, 
but tbe vagrant class. It is perhaps vain to hope for a much larger 

^ An association of drapers, founded in the year 1735. This company is widely 
known for its liberaHty in supporting its own needy members, and for it>s l&r^ ^^avc^- 
tributions to educational purposes. 
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measare of saccess in dealing with this class so long as the dwellings of 
the poor remain what they are. Oar visitors have to work daily in places 
of which it has been said that ^' an army of apostles would be beaten 
by the ordinary conditions of life in these back slums." Yet these men 
and women have succeeded in scheduling the houses and drawing the 
children to school, but only to have to return day after day to these 
^' lazar houses of modern life." It can, however, no longer be said that 
the streets of Loudon are infested by large numbers of " children for 
whom nobody cares, until they commit crime and become an active dan- 
ger to the community." The names of all are known to our officers and 
registered by them, and their training in the arts of crime is successfully 
hindered. The children of prisoners under sentence, who are generally 
illegitimate, are at once dealt with and placed beyond the reach of evil 
associates, in schools of industry, where they are fitted for honest work 
and a virtuous course of life. The returns of the industrial schools^ in 
England and Wales show that of the boys who are rescued 82 per cent, 
do well and 81 of the girls ; while 4 per cent, of boys and 10 of girls 
are doubtful. Our own returns are somewhat more favoriible. We 
have taken off the streets up to midsummer last 8,508 homeless and des- 
titute, orphan, and lawless children. Of these 1,038 have been restored 
to friends or put into situations, while 4,162 have been sent to industrial 
schools and training ships, the rest being referred for supervision to 
various local officers ; in a few cases the magistrates have been obliged 
to discharge children, owing to the lack of vacancies in industrial 
schools at the disposal of the board. Our school at Brentwood is quite 
full with 104 boys, who remain, as a general rule, up to the age of six- 
teen ; while on board the Shaftesbury and other training ships round 
"""^he^ coast are 449 boys who are not treated as criminals, but trained 
like children of happier antecedents ; their condition being the subject 
of periodical inspection. In addition to these, there are 293 children 
who have been sent to sea or otherwise provided for. A question was 
asked at the close of the session in the House of Lords which makes it 
necessary for me to explain that in purchasing a training ship we acted 
under powers given us in working the industrial schools act, and that 
our reasons fur procuring a vessel of our own were the great distances 
to which children had to be sent when they were distributed in ships all 
round the coast, the difficulty of exercising due control and inspection, 
and the costliness of the plan. Hence, the admiralty having been 
unable to grant us the loan of a vessel, the Nubia was purchased from 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, named by resolution of the board 
the Shaftesbury ; and now, after being properly fitted for 350 boys, she 

^ In Euglaiul the name " industrial school " is usually restricted to a school or 
training ship for neglected children, and for those whose insubordination or other 
bad habits the school managers have reason to believe may be cured by a few weeks 
or months of firm and humane discipline. The training in manual labor or industrial 
pursuits constitutes a jjromincnt feature of the plan of instruction of those institu- 

tJooa. 
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lies ill her moorings off Grays. If it be urged that tlie cost of a three 
years' training in an industrial school or on board ship is great, we have 
two replies: (1) that to leave these children to grow up in crime would 
cost the country ten times as much ; and (2) that, with a view to reduce 
the outlay where possible, we have sought to provide a special school 
for truants and unmanageable boys. For this purpose we have had 
prepared, with the sanction of the government, a school at Homerton, 
designed to meet the case of lads, chiefly fatherless, whose insubordina- 
tion we had reason to believe might be cured by a few weeks of firm 
and humane discipline, thiBreby avoiding the needless expense of send- 
ing them to an industrial school for a term of years. Technical objec- 
tions, however, having been raised, an application is now before the 
home secretary to certify it as an ordinary industrial school ; it being 
understood that it is to be reserved for cases arising under section 12 of 
the new act. 

DECREASE IN JUVENILE CRIME. 

The acknowledged diminution in juvenile crime in the metropolis, of 
which I spoke last year, may fairly be traced in part to our withdrawal 
of so many children from the streets. In the whole of London, the 
number of arrests on suspicion of children under sixteen was, in 1877-'78, 
294 boys and 60 girls, being the smallest number for simple larceny 
within the decade. From the governor of the county jail at Newing- 
ton I learn that the prisoners between the ages of 5 and 14 received 
during the past 8 years have gradually diminished from 367 in 1870 to 
146 in 1877, while the governor of Hollow^ay jail informs me this week 
that juvenile crime has been brought, so far as his observation goes, to 
a minimum, there being in his charge but one girl of school age. We 
do not indeed suppose instruction will, in itself, suffice to work moral 
reformation ; yet it is noteworthy how closely ignorance and crime do 
keep together. In 1877 there were arrested 75,250 persons who could 
either not read and write at all, or could do so only with great diflSculty ; 
while only 2,732 were arrested who could read and write well. 

COST OF THE SYSTEM. 

The great heads of our current expenditure are school maintenance, 
which for the year ended March 25 last required a sum of 245,356L 7^. 
1(1., the operation of the compulsory by-laws 26,623L lis. 8J., and indus- 
trial schools and training ships 23,152/. 12«. Sd. Office expenses were 
under 4 per cent, of the total expenditure, and legal expenses, connected 
chiefly with acquiring sites, less than 1 per cent. This is apart from 
the interest on and repayment of loans, and the capital expenditure in- 
curred in the erection of permanent schools. As some misunderstand- 
ing has been caused by our proposal to provide a working capital by 
borrowing from the Metropolitan Board of Works a sum to be repaid in 
flfty annual instalments, it may be well to quote the reply sent by tU^t. 
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Education Department to a memorial addressed to it by tbe parish of 
St. George, Hanover-square : 

Yoar vestry are doabtle-ss aware that the proposal of the school board to provide a 
working capital by borrowing 75fi00l. arises from the diffioalty which some of the 
rating authorities experience in meeting the demands of the board within a reason- 
able time after the precepts are issned, and from a desire on the part of the board to 
discontinue the practice — which they are advised is illegal — of borrowing from time 
to time of their treasurer. My lords note that, in the estimate of the expenses of the 
board for 1878-79, the precepts unpaid o:i December 31, l!:J77, amounted to no less a 
sum than 143,103^, or m')re thin a fourth part of the su:n annually re quired from the 
rating authorities. 

Our sources of income arise f ro n the government grant earne 1 by our 
scholars, amounting for the past year to 91,331^. 8^., giving an average 
grant per child of I2s. lOd. School fees, as already noticed, add 55,813Z. 
1^. 6d,j while tbe amount received for 74 schools hired for Sunday and 
evening classes has been 1,142^. 145. Our chief dependence, however, 
must be on the rate, which stands at old. Although this year we have 
been able to keep down the rate and even practically reduced it, the 
working of the compulsory by-laws and the industrial schools act throws 
upon us so heavy a burden, outside our ordinary work of school pro- 
vision and maintenance, that we dare not hold out the prospect of 
speedy relief being found possible. In the letter of the Education De- 
partment before referred to, the closing sentence is this : 

Looking to the heavy deficiency in the school accommodatioa w hich had to be sup- 
plied by the action of the School Board for London, and bearing in mind that salaries 
and wages are necessarily higher in London than in the country, my lords are of opin- 
ion that the sum per pound of the ratable value paid by the ratepayers toward the 
expenses of the board compares not unfavorably with the sum paid by the ratepayers 
in the country. 

We believe also that our constituents will remember, as was recently 
said, that '' an education rate is in the nature of an insurance against 
future and menacing evils which we ought to be very well content to 
pay. It is not like the poor rate, which, however necessary it may be, 
is an evil necessity at the best, and indicates a dead weight of destitu- 
tion and distress. An education rate, on the other hand, is a charge 
every penny of which can, and ought to be, expended to profit. Every 
child we educate, who would otherwise be left in ignorance, is a direct 
gain to the community.^ 

It is due to add that we are greatly indebted to the experience and 
zeal of ladies and gentlemen who act as local managers of our schools 
and members of our divisional committees ; we shall cordially unite also 
in recognizing the eminent service rendered by the clerk of the board 
and our efficient staff. Speaking as I do individually, I need have no 
hesitation in referring to the steady and earnest work of my colleagues 
on the board. It is not too much to say that many of them give almost 
daily attendance of many hours' duration in addition to constant super- 
vision of local work in their own divisions. 

GG 
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LETTER 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C, April 18, 1879. 

Sir : You are familiar with the fact that in the dark hours of Prussian 
history, when Baron v. Stein was determining those principles of ad- 
ministration which have been so important in establishing Germany's 
present preeminence in Europe, he sought "to connect government with 
science" so that those charged with the direction of public affairs could 
avail themselves of the knowledge of experts in the several departments 
of pliilosophy when the public welfare would be promoted thereby. 

It is always a matter of regret to see oflScials (whether of the city, 
county. State, or nation) separated from the best thought of those citi- 
zens who may be specially informed on the several topics which are 
included in their responsibilities. In this country the best informed 
ha\'e excellent opportunities for the free expression of their ideas in 
many voluntary associations, but too often their ideas affect legislation 
only after they have instructed the general public and secured its em- 
phatic approval. 

This Office, existing solely for collecting and disseminating educational 
information, has sought continually all possible aid from the voluntary 
as well as official opinions expressed by those most skilled in matters of 
education. More especially has it received aid from the organization 
known as the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association ^ its members live and work in all part« of the country and 
deal with those general topics and interests which embrace in some form 
all phases of education ; out of their action, indeed, this Office came 
into existence. Year by year it has been assisted by them in selecting 
its plan of work and conducting its inquiries. Their proceedings, as a 
rule, relate to the most vital problems of educational administration. 
Therefore, in i)resenting for publication the following papers and dis- 
cussions, I am so far seeking to disseminate by means of this Office the 
information specially desired by those who administer the affairs of our 
school svstems. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner, 

lion. C. ScHURZ, 

Secretary/}/ the Interior. 

Approved, and publication ordered. 

C. SCHUEZ, 



NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 



FIEST SESSION— TUESDAY MOENING. 

Washington, D. C, February 4, 1879. 

Parsuant to the call, a convention of State and city superintendents 
of public schools was held this morning in the lecture room of the Con- 
gregational Church, Tenth and G streets. Following is an extract from 
the call: 

Harrisburo, Pa., January 7, 1879. 
A special meetiug of the Department of Snperinteudence, National Edncation Asso- 
ciation, will be held in the lecture room of the Congregational Church, Tenth and G 
streets, Washington, D. C, commencing on Tuesday, February 4, at 11 a. m., and 
continuing several days. 

Papers will be presented on the ** Wants of the National Bureau of Education;" 
** Education in Switzerland;" "Education at the Paris Exposition;" ^* Industrial 
education;" the *^ Needs of education in the South;" *' Instruction in governmental 
ideas;" and on ** Drawing in its relation to industries." 

The ([ueHtious proposed for discussion are the following : 

1. The census of 1880 as it relates to education. 

2. Educational qualitications for American citizenship. 

3. Wherein our public schools lack as a moral agency. 

4. Dangers that threaten our systems of public education. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, President 
R. W. Stevenson, Secretary. 

The Department was called to order by President Wickersham at 11.30 
A. M., and was opened with prayer by Rev. S. Domer, D. D., of St. Paul's 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

The President.. In the absence of the regular secretary, Mr. R. W. 
Stevenson, I will iisk 3Ir. J. J. Burns, State superintendent of common 
schools of Ohio, to xwX as secretary for this meeting. 

Mr. iUuns accordingly took his seat as secretary. 

Th(» President caUcd for the order of business, and Hon. J. Ormond 
Wilson, superintendent of schools for the District of Columbia, otfered 
the following resolution: 

JitMolndy That tho followinj; coinniittt'os he appointed by tin* presiilont, nanu'ly: An 
exi'Ciitiv*' coiimiittfc, to arrange th«^ order of exercises for this meeting, to consist of 
three n»«'inhei-s; a <-(nninittee on invitations, three members; a committee on resolu- 
tions, thn'e members; a connnittee on national legislation, live members, with iu»wer 
to increase their number. 
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Mr. Stainpfli showed how illogical it was for the confederation to 
interest itself in the higher education of the few and neglect elementary 
instruction which affected beneficially the masses. He said : 

Every year some sixty or seventy thousaud chUdreu leave the primary school. 
Hardly six or eight hundred of them will ever reap the benefit of our higher institutions 
of learning ; we thus do nothing for 99 per cent, of these children ; surely, this is no 
small matter. We have ingrafted on our statutes provisions empowering the federal 
government to assist cantons in works of public utility; other provisions relate to the 
protection of forests and rivers; others refer to railroads and banks, to the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners, to marriage, &c. All these, as a whole, appertain to material mat- 
ters, and an article having some bearing upon the intellectual develojmient of the 
nation, it would seem but fit and jirojier, should be added thereto. The state certainly 
cannot be inditterent to the greater or less intelligence possessed by the youth of the 
land which it calls into military service for its jirotection, and which in time wiU 
certainly mould its destiny at the polls. Our political life grows from year to year 
more democratic, as the people are called upon more and more to take part in the work 
of legislation. It cannot, therefore, be a matter of indifterence to the state with what 
grade of intelligence 99 percent, of it« children leave school. Abundant proof exists 
that a large number of the young soldiers of the republic are seriously deficient even 
in reading and writing. Elementary instruction to a certain grade must, therefore, 
be mjide compulsory, and, being so made, nnist be gratuitous; for, if it is obligatory to 
send children to school, it would be wrong to exact payment from those having to3end 
them, &c. 

The amendment in substance above cited, being incorporated with 
otliers of an objectionable character, failed to be ratified when submitted 
to the people. It was not until January 31, 1874, that the question again 
took definite form in an amendment to the federal constitution, now in 
force, approved April 19, 1874, by a large majority vote of the people. It 
reads as follows : 

Art. XXVII. The confederation is authorized to establish, in addition to the existing 
polyteelmic school, a university and other higher institutions of learning, or aid such 
institutions. 

The ciintons shall provide satisfactory elementary instruction, which must be under 
the exclusive control of the civil authorities; said instruction is obligatory and in the 
public scliools gratuitous. 

PiMsons of all crccMls shall be enabled t-i) attend the public schools without infringe- 
ment of their religious l>elief or liberty of conscience. 

The confederation will adoi)t requisite measures to proceed against cantons fail- 
ing to coni])ly with these provisions. 

Previous to explaining somewhat in detail the bearing which the sev- 
eral provisions of this article have had upon elementarj- instruction in 
Switzerland, and before I refer to the beneficial results yet in prospect^ I 
must again revert to the military organization, or, as it might be called^ 
the militia system of Switzerland, and show how eftectively it aids the 
efforts of the educator in developing a system of public instruction which 
shall in reality rear the child into a useful and intelligent citizen. 

IXFLUKNCE OF THE SWISS MILITIA SYSTEM OX POPULAR EDUCATION. 

In the first place the military ordinances of Switzerland require that 
the cantonal governments shall give all boys a gymnastic course of train- 
iugj commencing at the age of ten and continuing until their twentieth 
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year. During the last two years target practice, involving the manual 
of arms, may be introduced by federal authority. These ordinances per- 
mit tlie release from further military service of teachers of public schools 
who have passed the '^recruitings course, and altogetlier relieve them 
from military duty after attaining the age of 25 years. But this is by no 
means all, for, as has already been said, every Swiss is subject to military 
duty, and at the age of 20 years every youth found physic<ally qualified 
must be enrolled. At such time the recruit is also subjected to an ex- 
amination as to his educational status, and I append a statement of what 
is expected and will be exacted of him under the rules approved by the 
federal government September 28, 1875. Unless the recruit can bring 
satisfiictory ])roof of having creditably attended at least one year an 
institution of higher grade than that of an elementary school (which lat- 
ter implies a course of from 6 to 9 years' attendance), he will be examined 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and history. 

His responses to these four test subjects will be rated as follows : 

Reading: (1) Mechanically correct reading, intelligent intonation 
according to subject and form, or at all events a free rendering. (2) Sat- 
isfactory mechanical reading and correct responses to questions relating 
to the subject read. (3) Mechanical reading devoid of passable knowl- 
edge of contents. (4) Inability to read even mechanically. 

Writing: (1) A brief composition — as to contents and form, orthog- 
rapliy, calligraphy, and punctuation to be correct. (2) A brief composi- 
tion sliowing more or less deficiency and defects in one or another of 
the points first named. (3) Form and contents of ex)mposition weak 
and unintelligible. (4) Worthless effort at composition. 

Arithmetic: (1) Expertness in the four fundamental niles, with sim 
pie numbers and fractions, illustrated by examples in the ordinary line 
of business. (2) Application of the four rules with simple numbers. 
(3) Only partial solution of examplas in the four rules. (4) No solu- 
tion whatever. 

Hintory: (1) Statement of the principal events of Swiss history and 
leading provisions of the constitution. (2) Correct answers to histori- 
cal and geographical questions relating to Switzerland. (3) Knowledge 
of at least some of the events or names embraced in the questions asked 
under number two. (4) No correct response at all. 

Such of the recruits as have number four marked against them in 
moi*e than one of the above branches of knowledge must attend, during 
their peiiod of service as recruits, the supplementary schools established 
by the military authorities ; these scliools give instruction in the brandies 
above indiciited. 

These tests when first made showed an appalling difference in the 
educational status of the citizens of different localities. For instance, 
in the examination of 1876, from 29 to 48 per cent, of young men were 
rated as obliged to attend the supplementary schools, or, in the aggre- 
gate, 3,577 (12.04 per cent.) out of a total of 28,851 examined. X^^^a. 
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to be exi)ected, the laggard localities in matters of elementary instruc- 
tion promptly received attention from both the cantonal and federal 
authorities^ and it is asserted that not many years will elapse before 
the effect of the constitutional provision already cited will give a very 
different showing. 

WORKING OF THE SYSTEM. 

Thus we see^that, despite the advanced state of public instruction in 
the larger part of Switzerland, serious defects were apparent in some 
sections, demanding the great power of public opinion formulated in a 
federal statute to remedy them. 

How this remedy is applied I now proi)ose to show; and tJie educator 
wiU' therein recognize what progress, if any, Switzerland has made 
within the last three years in the matter of public instruction. 

When we come to examine more closely Article XXVII of the cmmi- 
stitution it wiU be found that its scope is far greater than at first mi^ht 
be supiK)sed. 

The first section unquestionably empowers the federal government not 
only to establish a national university and maintain the existing Federal 
Pol>i;echnic Institute, but also to establish normal institutes for teachers 
of both sexes ; in fact, taking into consideration wliat follows relative 
to elementary instruction, and the drift of the debate in congress, the 
establishment of federal normal schools to train teachers for the public 
schools seems well nigh imperative. Article XXXII of the constitution 
also implies this, as it virtually empowers the confederation to introduce 
and bestow upon primary school teachers federal certificates of compe- 
tency. 

This is considei'ed by educators a great step forward in raising the 
standard of teachers employed in public schools — securing eventually 
greater uniformity in text books, in the courses of instruction, in school 
appliances, and altogether attaining a greater average efficiency. 

The second section of the statute ('* The cantons shall provide satisfac- 
tory elementary instniction which must be exclusively under the con- 
trol of the civil authorities") incites cantonal emulation and removes the 
danger of drifting into a centralization detrimental to individual effort. 
It fixes the standard of attainment in exacting "satisfactory" or "suf- 
ficient" elementary instruction. 

In order that tlie term piimary or elementary' instruction may not be 
misunderstood, I would state that it comprises in general terms a course 
of from six to nine years' study, embracing: (1) Heading, writing, and 
composition; (2) mental and wiitten arithmetic, including the four 
fundamental rules, decimal fractions, and various applications of the 
rule of three (Regeldetri) ; (3) geography and elementary cosmography; 
(4) history of Switzerland and a knowledge of the provisions of its con- 
stitution; (5) geometrical drawing; ((>) vocal music; (7) the elements <tf 
hygiene and natural history, and, in rural districts, of agriculture ; (8) 
for girls, female handiwork ; (9) for boys, gymnastics. 
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^'Satisfactory" or " sufficient" elementary instruction is not only to 
be required in public schools, but it is obligatory upon the federal gov- 
ernment to exact it also in denominatignal and private schools, and even 
in the family, when it is preferred to impart instruction at home. In 
fact, all Swiss children physically and mentally qualified must receive 
*' sufficient" or satisfactory elementary instruction, no matter whether 
poor or rich, whether Catholic or Protestant, Israelite or Gentile. 

In order that there shall be no evasion possible, it is made obligatory 
upon the cantons to provide this elementary instruction under their im- 
mediate supervision, and the civil authorities, therefore, cannot delegate 
this duty to any religious or secular order. If, hdwever, any religious 
order, private corporation, or individual elects to give elementary in- 
struction to Swiss youth within the territory of any canton, said canton 
must see to it that the same comes up to the federal standard designated 
" sufficient;" otherwise it is liable to be prosecuted by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The third section, making this elementary instruction " obligatory " on 
all and at the same time stating that in public schools it must be " gra- 
tuitous," leaves no excuse whatever for any failure to attain it. This is 
well recognized by most of the cantons through statutory provisions 
enacted mainly since the adoption of this federal law, although Article 
III of the transitionary provisions of the federal constitution accords 
five years (until April 19, 1879) to cany this measure fully nito effect. 

Thus we find in the canton of Upper Unterwalden that the elementary 
school course by law begins when a child is seven years of age, and con- 
tinues for six years; to which is added two years' attendance in a higher 
gmde (making eight years in all). This is obligatory, and all youths 
just previous to enrolment as recruits receive a special review course 
of instniction occupying 40 hours 

The canton of Vaud requires localities over thirty minutes' walk from a 
public school and containing not less than twentj' children of school age 
to establish a winter course of instruction ; for unexcused non-attendance 
at school this canton imposes penalties upon the parents, such as cita- 
tion before the municipal authorities and fines ranging from two cents 
ui) to hvt dollai-s. This canton also requires, wherever there is a class 
of forty girls, either in the country or city schools, that a six months' 
course of instruction be given in female handiwork and household duties. 

The canton of Valais requires its children to attend the elementary 
schools for eight years, and from the fifteenth to the twentieth year of 
age to participate in review courses. Unexcused non-attendance sub- 
jects l)arent8 and guardians to fines ranging from four cents to six 
dollars. 

Li the cantons of Lucerne, Freiburg, Zug, Thurgau, Schafi'hausen, St. 
Gall, and others, not only fines are imposed for unexcused non-attend- 
ance at school, but even imprisonment is added. 

In the case of the canton of Soleure, for instance, after an absence fro\sjL 
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school for two half days, the teacher notifies the parent or guardian 
through the police. At the expiration of every month the teacher sends 
to the nearest magisfrate or police court a list of absentees, or he may 
during the month enter complaint. The magistrate gives judgment 
for the amount of penalty and transmits the same to the police court or 
presiding judge, where, if thought advisable, tlie penalty may be m- 
creased. These lines range from ten cents to five dollars, and must be 
paid within a month, or the defaulting party is subject to imprisonment. 
The police is empowered to arrest any truant and take the same to 
school, and for so doing receives the fine hnposed upon the parent or 
guardian. 

This suffices to show that the provisions of the third section of the 
article relating to elementary instruction have every prospect of being 
complied with. 

KEUGlorS INSTRUCTION. 

In order that there may be no doubt upon whom the religious training 
of children devolves, since section 2 of the twenty-seventh article of the 
federal constitution exacts a complete secularization of the public school 
system, we find that in section 2 of Article XLIX the religious training 
of children under IG years of age is explicitly remitted to parents and 
guardians ; and in order that such training may not be inteiiered with, 
section 4 of Article XXVII secures to all attendants at the public schools 
entire freedom in matters of faith and conscience ; for bigotry is not con- 
fined to the clergy or to religious orders, but is also quite often met with in 
scientific and scholarly enthusiasts. Recognizing this fact, it was thought 
well to restrict alike both overzealous churchmen and materialists. 
The result is that children of all creeds may attend the public schools of 
Switzerland, regardless of the tenets held by the teachers or prevailing 
in the respective municipalities. During the regular course of instruc- 
tion, the programme of which is subject to federal inspection, doctrinal 
text books, and the teaching of religious dogmas are inadmissible. Reli- 
gious instruction, however, is not debarred from being given in the public 
school buildings, but it must be imparted at a time which shall not in- 
teii'ere with the regular daily course of secular studies ; in other words, 
before or after school hours. At such times attendance can in no ca«e 
be made obligatory. 

It is true that in a country like Switzerland it will recpiire time to 
enable the people of all localities to adapt themselves fully to this new 
order of things; but tis a whole the several cantons are framing their 
laws and changing their customs to conform to the federal law, and its 
tendency, it is thought, will rather vivify than weaken religious training. 

NORMAL TRAINING. 

In securing a satisfactory graile of element-Jiry instruction much 
remains to be done in the way of providing for greater uniformity of 
school hours, in establishing the maximum number of scholars to a chiss 
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or teacher, and in deteriniaing the minimam duration of elementary 
instruction ; all these subjects are receiving attention. 

I have already alluded to the important services of certain great Swiss 
teachers in giving direction and form to the progress made in popular 
education. I will now speak of the great body of teachers of the day, 
what is expected of them, what they have done, how earnestly and 
actively they labor in promoting the cause of education, and what the 
federal government proposes to do in facilitating their efforts. 

The indefatigable l^uma Droz,*late secretary of the interior of Switzer- 
land, in a most able report recently made to the High Federal Council, 
very pointedly says : '*As is the teacher so will be the school ;'' and he 
then argues that it is simply impossible, no matter how excellent the 
system, to attain a satisfactory grade of instruction with indilierent 
teachers; the greatest and most effective reform of all others, in his 
opinion, would be to provide thorough teachers for all Switzerland. The 
questions in regard to a more uniform course of studies, textbooks 
salaries, &c., would certainly then be satisfactorily solved. Eaise the 
standard of pedagogical studies, but at the same time give every aspirant 
for pedagogical honors' fi*ee access to your normal schools and teachers' 
institutes. It is from want of proper pedagogical training that so many 
defects have made themselves apparent in modern modes of instruction. 
Says Secretary Droz : 

How often do we find children leaving onr public schools unfitted to enter upon the 
practical duties of life incumbent upon them ; how often do we see children studying 
philosophy, chemistry, literature, and the like, when in their composition and spelling 
the grossest errors are noticeable ; how often children pore over the geography of Asia 
and Africa, delve into the history of Egypt and Persia, while unable to relate even 
the most memorable events of their own country or correctly define its boundaries. 

Half a ieeutury ago the common school did not venture beyond the 
catechism, and a little reading, writing, and ciphering, while nowadays 
the tendency is to rush to the other extreme; intellectual gluttony would 
seem to have followed close upon intellectual poverty. The fact is, the 
public school of the present aims to do too much, and consequently the 
teacher, ill prepared for such work, fails to do well what is assigned to 
him. Prof. Joseph Payne says most forcibly on this subject: 

There is much talk nowadays about "raising the standard" of education, and it 
would seem that some think the standard may be raised by the addition of new sub- 
jects to the curriculum of elementary instruction. If, however, the machinery of our 
education is defective — and the results i^rove that it is — giving it more work to do is 
surely a uniciue device for improving its action. The mill grinds badly, and the grist 
is unsatisfactory ; and the remedy proposed is to ijut more corn into the hopper. 

In concluding his report, Secretary Droz says that the most powerful 
and effective lever for raising the system of public instruction in Swit- 
zerland would, in his opinion, be "direct or indirect participation by the 
federal government in the training of teachers for elementary schools." 

The federal government even of a republic deems it essential itself to 
train the instructors of its military arm. Why not equally essential that 
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it should train the instructor of its civil arm! If the hand that wields 
the sword and the mind that devises the defences in times of war must 
be trained by the State, surely, then, the hand that wields the pen and 
the mind that frames its legislation in times of peace should receive 
their training from the same source. 

Prof. Aim6 Humbert, deser\Tdly looked upon in Switzerland as an 
acknowledged leader in matters of education, has given this subject of 
establishing federal normal schools much study. In a series of able 
letters to Professor Desor, of the Swiss congress, he recommends the 
establishment of a federal normal institute comprising two sections — 
one in German, the other in French Switzerland, with a branch in the 
Italian canton. The full course of study should embrace 4 years, the 
third to be spent by the student from German Switzerland either in the 
French or Italian section and vice versa. The annual expense to the 
federal government of maintaining such an institution is estimated by 
Professor Humbert at $30,000. 

At the commencement of last year (1878) there were in Switzerland 
27 normal schools and teachers' institutes. Twenty were public insti- 
tutions, and of these the cantons of Berne and Valais each had four, 
leaving one each to twelve other cantons, while ten cantons were entirely 
without normal institutions. 

Under these circumstances, one must wonder that in Switzerland 
public instruction has advanced to its present standard. But when we 
see what is done for the training of teachers in some localities we readily 
recognize the influence the graduates must have exercised upon the 
popular mind and upon the system of elementary instruction* wherever 
they have been intrusted with it. 

Ko matter what the creed or sex of the teachers, whether Catholic, 
Protestant, Israelite, or Gentile, cantonal laws now exact certificates of 
competency. In the canton of Soleure, for instance, persons desiring 
to devote themselves to teaching are required to attend a three years' 
normal course, when, only upon graduating, they receive a diploma en- 
titling, them to teach. Others not attending this course desiring to 
teach must successfully pass an examination like that to which the 
successful graduates of the teachers' institute have been subjected. In 
s )me cantons teachers not continuously in service are likewise subjected 
to reexamination at stated periods. , 

What in Switzerland has greatly impaired the labors of the teacher up 
to the present time is the excessively large numbers of scholars in some 
of the schools and classes assigned to one te<acher, ranging, as they 
do, from 50 in the canton of Neuchatel to GO, 70, 80, and even 100 in the 
canton of Ziirich ; for industrial and drawing classes the maximum 
ranges from 30 to 40 pui)ils. 

Another serious obstacle in the way of securing better results is the 
number of hours appointed for tuition, ranging, as it does, according to 
locality and season from 25 to 36 hours per week, exclusive of gymnas- 
tic and other extra courses. 
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IXSUFFICIEXT PAY OF TEACHERS. 

A last and great complaint made by the teachers of Switzerland is in 
regard to the unequal and, in many cases, sadly inadequate salaries fixed 
by the civil authorities. This deters many endowed by nature for the 
vocation from preparing for and professionally entering upon the career 
of a teacher. This question of "salary^ has of late repeatedly been 
brought to the attention of the federal authorities by petition and other- 
wise. It is claimed, and it would seem justly so, that the teachers in 
the civil service of the people should be paid at least as well as the 
teachers in the military service. 

At the teachers' convention in Winterthur, 1874, after considerable 
discussion and elucidation of the subject, it was formally determined 
to recommend the passage of a federal law fixing the minimum pay 
of teachers in the elementary public schools. The federal authorities 
while recognizing the difficulty of framing such a law as would operate 
equitably in all sections of Switzerland, nevertheless do not seem indis- 
posed to give the subject serious consideration. To do so, it is believed 
would make it easier to secure a better class and an increased number 
of candidates for admission to the federal normal schools, should such 
8chools.be established. The point is made that if federal law can fix 
the standard of public instruction in elementary schools and the mini- 
mum of knowledge required for the i)Osition of a teacher, it is also com- 
petent to determine the minimum salary to be accorded to such position.. 

According to the latest information upon the subject (1874), the sal- 
aries of the 5,789 public school teachers then in Switzerland varied be- 
yond all conception, ranging, so far as known, from about $100 to $900 
a year, with all manner of provisions as to pei^quisites, the furnishing of 
substitutes, and other responsibilities. Many localities furnish fuel and 
residence, some exempt teachers from taxation of all kinds, while others, 
enrol them in endowment associations, and seven cantons accord regular 
pensions (some to the extent of half pay) to teachers retired or super- 
annuated. • 

It will therefore be seen that the provisions made for the training of 
teachers in Switzerland are good, I might say excellent, so far as they 
go, but that these institutions are far too few in number and limited Uk 
means to supply efficient instructors for aU the land. It will also be 
seen that the teachers of Switzerland labor under many and serious 
disadvantages in regard to the responsibilities exacted of them and the 
remuneration accorded. 

Despite all this, the Swiss teachers are by no means disheartened. 
You will find them constantly gathering 'and consulting upon matters, 
of common interest and eilucational progress.. Annually you will find, 
at the convention of the Swiss teachers' union an attendance of a thou- 
sand or more of these earnest promoters of intellectual advancement 
and civilization. You will find them active not only in the school room 
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\/tit alv> im ttte fMd of nodal and politieal adeaee. aHed iqMiii lie- 
^jiui^tiy Up jjartidfiate pronxfaMfiitlf in mmikipaL state, and 
^ntlkira^f iu fm^tt the fiwim futbotA teacher may wdl be looked upon 
4^i\fifdyUiti n^mt tbao aoy other the clemeiitR of a true tjpe of the **i 
of tb^ \Phi^Ait^ ruling tbe destinies of the d«iiocratic repoblie of Swit- 

EDfTCATIOyAI. BTBCAC ASTO JfTSKUX. 

An i^UtesitUntsil muifeoin, to wbiefa the federal gorenunent extends 
IHfi^ml hUI^ in alresuly iierformiiig itn work in Zfirich ; but to give better 
fonn ami aximmnum Up the eameist effortu of Swiss edncators and in- 
Hirm^Ufm^ wi* m^eil in Hwitzerland, as an adjonct to the department of the 
iniifrior^ a fi^b?ral barean of edacation, such as the Gmigiess of the 
f Jnit4fd HtaUfS lias most wisely established at the seat of this Govern- 
ttumi^ and which by eflflcient management has already proved and will 
i'^ifuiimu', to imivc a bh^ssing to the land second to none. Its exoeltait 
annual and M|Ke<;ia1 rqKirts jirominently hold up the mirror for self-exam- 
ination, aiKJ whore shortcrnnings i^resent themselves to view, you, tea<^- 
t*rH and instnuitors, as the cnstodians of an essential element in pro- 
moting tii(* pnblic w<flfan;, are exi>ected to indicate the remedy, whidh 
llic. wiMc l(*giHlat^ir will surely not be slow to apply. Such an instita- 
lion Wit Ui^*4\ in Switzerland, and I am happy to say have every prospect 
(*r(f long of obtaining. It will place the capstone on the statutory struct- 
ure of wliirJi " elementary instruction under federal supervision " con- 
Htitiites the foundation. 

CONCLUHIOX. 

In (u)neltiHion, 1 would say that it is not the prestige won by ancestors 
In battle nor the guarantee of neutrality vouchsafed by the great powers 
of |{iin»pe nor its apparently unassailable Alpine fatstnesses that for 
eenturic^M have protected republican institutions in Switzerland; the 
Ne<*rei of the preservation and maintenance of freedom lies in the maxim 
** knowledge is power," which in Swity^erland has ever received iiopular 
nM'ognition. To its teiudiers and schools even more than to its soldiers 
nn<l KtateHiiit^n, are owing the freedom and prosperity which my country- 
eiOoys. 

On the <M>n('liision of the reading of the paper, which was listened to 
with marked attention, 

Mr. lUuNKS, of Pennsylvania, said: I would like to ask whether we 
ait^ to distinguish between teaeliers' institutes and normal schools, as 
ntentientMl in the paper, or do the terms mean the same f 

Mr. lliTZ. They are identical. 

Mr. Haunks. 1 (lesiiv to know also what the public sentiment is on 
tin* subject of compulsory attendance in Switzerland. Can you give us 
a coritH't idea as to that, Mr. llitzt 

Mr. llirz. Tlie vote wmihl jH>rhapv<« show what that sentiment is bet- 
t or t han any ot her evidence t ha t could be given. It was overwhelmingly 
iu tUvor of inm^mlsi^ry cilucation. L would say that in what we call the 
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Ultramontane £(ection of Switzerland they are opposed to compulsory 
education, not nnanimously, but in a large m^ority ; but all the other 
sections of Switzerland voted, by a large majority, in favor of compul- 
sory attendance. The ground taken was that, being made compulsory, 
it was also, of course, made gratuitous. 

President Wickbesha.m hoped that the paper of Mr. Hitz would be 
extensively circulated. He said that the Swiss school system resembles 
ours more than any other European system does. The Swiss schools are 
free and graded; German, FreAch, and English schools are not so in the 
sense in which we use the words. We can learn much from the Swiss, 
especially about industrial training in connection with comihon schools. 
Swiss schoolmasters are accustomed to teach their boy scholars the 
rudiments of agriculture, horticulture, gardening, vine raising, &c., on 
the little fields attached to the school-houses. He would ask Mr. Hitz 
whether tftis is the general usage. 

Mr. Hitz. Provisions of the law in most of the agricultural cantons 
require the teacher to spend a part of his time in teaching the pupils 
the first lessons in gardening and agriculture. In the canton of Yaud, 
particularly, you will find this. We have no large towns or cities in 
Switzerland, and the people are consequently more or less grangers. 
[Laughter.] The teachers in the villages and rural districts all inhabit 
their houses rent free and have a little garden of an acre or two and 
sometimes five or six acres attached, and they not only work these little 
patches of ground with a view to instructing the children in the ele- 
ments of gardening, horticulture, &o., according to the taste of the 
teacher, but also with a view to the work of the pupils on larger tracts 
for the benefit of their communes. They have, therefore, a regular 
course of training in agricultural science. 

President Wickbbsham remarked that while the boys are thus 
taught outside the school-houses, the girls are instructed in sewing, 
cutting out garments, knitting, &c. He had seen at Interlaken the 
school girls following the patterns for cutting which were drawn on the 
blackboard for their lesson; he would not dwell on this matter of in- 
dustrial training in Switzerland so much if he were not convinced that 
it should be incorporated into our American system. He had observed 
another interesting practice in Switzerland: he had seen many parties 
of scholars travelling with their teachers in the most beautiful and in- 
structive parts of the countr>\ Would Mr. Hitz inform the meeting 
whether these " i>eripatetic schools^ are common in his country'. 

Mr. Hitz replied that it is a common custom. 

President Wickeesham thought these trips an admirable way of 
teaching children the forms and laws of nature. 

Mr. Bauringeb asked if the Swiss are troubled by any desire of the 
girls to do what is assigned to the boys. 

Mr. Hitz. As yet we have not discovered any such tendency to an 
alarming degree. I supi)ose it comes firom the instruction they receive 
at home and from the example of the parents. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. BARRiNdKB could not agree entirely with Mr. Wickersham in 
wishing to add industrial departments to our comnoii schools ; although 
he did not think they would be practicable or desirable, he was glad to 
hear all these ideas presented and these plans discussed. People are 
becoming roused and are asking questions ; our teachers are travelling 
more tlian ever before. Time was, and only a few years ago, when no 
one could go abroad to travel in Europe but sickly clergymen of rich 
congregations ; but in these days we see even poor schoolmasters run- 
ning around in Switzerland. [Laughter.] He begged the chairman's 
pardon ; he did not mean to say that they are poor schoolmasters, only 
impecunious. [Laughter.] These inquiring teachers are visiting vari- 
ous parts of Europe and noticing what is going on there, and they come 
home and give us the valuable information they have gathered. It is 
one of the most encouraging signs of the times in our educational work 
that we are trying to leani froui one another and from oth«r nations. 
He favored the comparison of facts, the collection of statistics, and the 
l)ublication of information for the public use. 

The President said that he was requested to extend a cordial invi- 
tation to the members to visit the office of the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

Mr. C. W. Bardine, of Syracuse, N. Y., resuming the previous dis- 
cussion, asked whether foreign countries are troubled, as our own is, 
by the prejudice among many people against manual and industrial 
pursuits, which he thought might be the result of injudicious education. 

Mr. HiTZ replied tliat the Swiss are generally too poor to become 
lawyers or physicians, nor are these professions popular. Work is es- 
teemed and almost all the children are trained to some industry ; the 
idea being to furnish such instruction as will enable them to become 
industi'ious and intelligent citizens of the community. After mentioning 
the right possessed by his countrymen to vote for the laws passed by 
the legislatures, and the importance of having intelligent voters under 
these circumstances, he alluded to the ox)X)ortunities for obtaining pro- 
fessional training in Switzerland: the four universities and the military 
schools. He added that the school system of Switzerland is supervised 
by regular inspectors, appointed and paid by the government ; only 
pupils of sufficient acquirements may be admitted from the lower grades 
to the university classes. 

The President informed the Department that Dr. Bamas Sears, 
agent of the Peabody fimd, would not be able to attend its meetings on 
account of important business. 

POPULAR EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

The President then introduced Dr. E. C. Wines, secretary of the 
National Prison Association, who said : 

Mr. President, I feel gratified bytyour kind introdnction of me to this 
body, and by being called upon to address it, though the honor has 
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quite taken me by surprise. I have been much interested in the paper 
read by the consul general of Switzerland, of which I heard the greater 
part, as also in the discussion upon it, which has been exceedingly in- 
structive. Both the consul and the si)eakers have furnished many im- 
portant ideas in connection with the subject of education. It is perhaps 
not out of place nor foreign to the present purpose for me to say that 
the early part of my life was wholly devoted to the work of education. 
I spent some twenty-five ye^rs in this work, but for the last eighteen 
years I have been connected with it only so far as it belongs to the pen- 
itentiary administration of different countries. 

Education has made great prgTgress in prisons. This could be easily 
shown, but I do not propose to show it now. 

I looked a little into the subject of popular instruction in France dur- 
ing my recent visit there, and was extremely gratified with the earnest- 
ness and activity of the government and people, and particularly of the 
city of Paris. I believe that I am quite within the bounds of truth in 
expressing the opinion that the progress made by France in the depart- 
ment of public education within the last eight years is greater, abso- 
lutely, than all the progress made in that country during the years in- 
terv^euing between the revolution of 1789 and that of 1870. 

The republican leaders of France feel that the very life of the repub- 
lic, its permanence, depends upon the diffusion of popular instruction 
among the masses, and with great vigor, and great liberality too, they 
are directing their efforts to that point. They say that the country 
must be covered with school-houses ; that the smallest hamlet must have 
one of its own. The country is going to build immediately 17,000 school- 
houses ; 3,000 more are to be i)urchased or appropriated, and 5,000 are 
to be altered and enlarged. But how obtain the necessary funds for so 
vast a work? M. Waddington has solved that problem. In March, 
1877, he submitted a bill under the provisions of which 120,000,000 francs 
(equal to $23,160,000) will be expended in five years on the construction 
of school-houses. But not only is public instruction extending in breadth, 
its thoroughness is increasing in an equal ratio. 

Industrial education is also being introduced into the public schools. 
Plain sewing has long been taught to the girls who attend the schools 
of Paris, but now, in some of the arrondissements at least, dressmaking 
has been added, and girls belonging to the working classes are taught 
to make a dre^, fix)m cutting it out to putting on the last flounce. They 
become experts in that department of labor. One excellent result has 
been that parents now leave their children in the public schools a year 
longer, which is an advantage in many ways. 

The French people hold also that the acquirement of good habits in 
general is a matter of the first importance, and that such habits should 
be sedulously cultivated in school. For example, the habit of economy 
they regard as a preservative from many evils and a source of many 
blessings ; consequently, they make the school an agent in developing and 
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strengthening this virtue. The municipality of Paris giyes an anniial 
premium of 100 to 150 francs to the most diligent and best behaved child 
in ever}' hundred in the public schools. This money is put into a say- 
ings bank, and the child is furnished with a bank book ; the money 
therein pla<;ed to the child's credit remains in the bank until he reaches 
his majority ; his parents cannot touch it, it being made by law his per- 
sonal property. Not only that, but every child is x>ermitted when he or 
she gets a single sou to give it to the teacher, who takes it and is obliged 
to keep an account with the child until the deposits amount to a franc; 
then the account is placed in the savings bank, and the child gets a 
bank book and keeps it. That money, as I have said, belongs to the 
child, and not to the parents, and hence many children in the pnblic 
schools are laying up a little money and at the same time acquiring 
the habit of economy, which, as you know, Mr. President, is worth more 
than the money itself. 

In Paris, the superintendent of public education has charge as well 
of schools of a higher character as of the more elementary schools. .They 
are establishing schools there for the purpose of teaching trades ; th^ 
have one now, a very important one, at La Villette, in Paris. One of the 
plans adopted is to keep the child engaged for a year in learning the 
use of the tools most commonly employed in the working of wood, iron, 
and other raw materials for manufacturing purposes, until he can judge 
for himself what kind of mechanical work he would like best ; then he is 
placed in a special shop, under a foreman. Tlie course in this school 
lasts three years. It is in contemx)lation to establish other similar pro- 
fessional schools in different parts of Paris. 

The Parisians have another practice to which I will refer. In answer 
to a question put to the consul general as to whether the children in his 
country are taken out and taught in the woods and fields, among the 
trees, rocks, streams, mosses, flowers, &c., Mr. Hitz referred to such a 
custom in Switzerland. There are five schools in Paris called superior 
schools of public instniction. The authorities have a system of taking 
fi*om each of these superior public schools the fifty best scholars, as as- 
certained by examination, and the conduct comes in as well as attention 
and progress in learning. The annual vacation of two months in sum- 
mer is si>ent by these selected pupils, un<ler the cai*e and guidance of 
able professors, at some celebrated seaport, manufacturing town, or his- 
torical city, where they carefully inspect and examine whatever objects 
of interest and curiosity the i)liice contains. 

I believe strongly, Mr. President, in the importance of that thing ; 
and forty-five years ago, when I was conducting the Edgehill S<'hool, 
iu Xew Jersey, my practice was once a month to take the whole school, 
with all the teachers, for an entire day, into the country, where they 
wandercil up and down streams, rambled through . the woo<ls, gathered 
wild flowers, &c.; and on their return I required them on the nc^xt let- 
ter day to give an account to their parents of the excursion, with its 
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incidents and sports. Once in the coarse of each sesiSion my practice 
wa^ to take t^em for two days to some neighboring town or village, 
and while there, as well as in going and returning, they were required 
to make close and careful observations under the guidance of the teach- 
ers and myself, and then, when they returned, I always gave them an 
entire day to write out the account of their observations and enjoy- 
ments, which in like manner they sent to their parents. These I looked 
upon as among the most profitable as well as agreeable of the days and 
exercises of the school. I had many students from a distance, mostly 
from the Southern States. The vacations lasted a month in the spring 
and a mouth in the. autumn. The time was too short for them to go 
home. And there were generally half a dozen of the pupils who, under 
the protection of a teacher, went on journeys often to distant parts of 
the country; such scholars were always required to keep a journal of 
all they saw and experienced, and send it to their friends. This also 
was found extremely useful. 

I agree entirely with you, Mr. President, in the views you have ex- 
pressed, from which a f^end has dissented, that some degi'ee of instruc- 
tion should be given in the industrial arts even in our common schools. 
Tliis idea is carried out very successfully in Sweden. 

I have occupied too much time, Mr. President, and am much obliged 
for your patience and that of this learned assemblage. 

The Department then adjourned to meet at 7.30 p. m. 

SECOND SESSION— TUESDAY EVENING. 

Washington, February 4, 1879. 

The Department reassembled at 7.30 p. M., President Wickersham in 
the chair. 

The convention was tendered and accept-ed an invitation to visit Mr. 
Z. liichards's Eclectic Seminary, at No, 1434 Q street. 

Hon. W. II. Babbingeb, of Newark, in the absence of the author, 
Hon. E. A. Apgar, superintendent of public instraction for the State of 
New Jersey, read a paper on 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Before going to Europe the past summer I was honored with a nomi- 
nation by Governor McCiellan and an appointment by President Hayes 
as United States Commissioner to the Paris Exposition. I was also 
favored by General Eaton, chief of our National Bureau of Education, 
with letters of introduction to prominent educators and school officers 
in various countries. I thus enjoyed i^eculiar advantages in studying 
school systems abroad. 

While liistorical monuments, church architecture, picture galleries, 
sculpture, antiquities, museums, natural scenery, the Paris Exposition, 
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&c., all made demands upon my time, I endeavored to give special atten- 
tion to Enropean systems and methods of instruction, and seldom left a 
city without either visiting some of the schools or ascertaitiing something 
of what was being done tor the education of tlie children. 

In some respects their schools reseml)le ours, and in others the contrast 
is quite striking. 

The buildings, as a rule, are not so good as those in this conntiy. 
Most of them have either been rented or purchased and awkwardly 
adapted to the uses of the school. Even in Paris, the schools I visited 
were held in buildings which had not originally been erected for school 
purposes. 

jSiot in a single school from London to l^aples did I find the school 
furniture equal to ours. The pupils usually sit on long benches capable 
of accommodating from four to six. Some of the forms are for two 
only; in their construction, however, no attention is paid to beauty and 
but little to comfort. In general, I am justified in saying that the seats 
and desks for pupils and teachers in the schools of Europe are no better 
than those which wpre in use in ours twenty-five years ago. I saw many 
schools where there were evidences of as fr^ a use of the jackknife as 
the Yankee boy was ever guilty of in the days when his natural propen- 
sity in this direction Was unrestrained. The blackboards I saw were 
quite inferior, and what seemed most remarkable was that only one, 
large enough for the teacher's use, was to be seen in each room. Only 
the teacher makes use of the blackboard. In this respect our mode 
of teaching, which requires much blackboard work by the pupils, is far 
superior to foreign methods. The rooms are usually well supplied with 
maps and charts. Metric charts and apparatus are to be found in all 
the schools outside of England and in all departments. Small natural 
history collections are occasionally seen, but usually there is a large 
museum in the city wliich the classes, accompanied by their teachers, 
visit, and thus some knowledge is gained of familiar objects in natural 
history. In this respect we in this country are sadly deficient. 

The military spirit which prevails in Europe is manifest in the schools. 
On every occasion when I entered a room all the children rose and gave 
the military salute. This consists in gracefully raising the right arm 
and placing the hand, with the two forefingers extended, at the side of 
the forehead. Being a simultaneous and graceful movement, it is a 
pleasant sight. 

The schools outside of England are closed on Thursday instead of 
Saturday, as with us. There are numerous other holidays, called festal 
daymj which sadly interrupt the work of education. Some are prescribed 
by the church, others by the state. In Italy scarcely a week passes 
without one or two interruptions of this nature. 

The studies pursued are much the same as here. In all the girls' de- 
X)artments instruction is given in needle and crochet work, in embroidery, 
and in the making of lace. Usually one afternoon of each week is 
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devoted to handiwork of this nature. Mach attention is given to com- 
position writing, far more than with us. The teachers all seem to take 
special pride in showing the compositions which the pupils have written. 
In our schools, except in the higher departments, the girls and boys 
are generally taught- together. In Europe this coeducation of the sexes 
is unknown •, in all the departments, from the lowest to the highest, 
they are separated. In Paris I found a custom prevailing which I did 
not observe elsewhere : the boys are all taught by men and the girls by 
women. 

TUITION FEES. 

Free schools for children of all classes, such as we have in this country, 
are as a rule unknown in Europe. The terms "public" and "free'' ai'e 
applied to their schools, but with a meaning different from that which 
belongs to them as used here. A "public schooP' is one subject to gov- 
ernmental control; a "free school" is one which, in a measure, is free 
from such restrictions and regulations as have been prescribed by the 
government. Both classes receive assistance from the public treasury, 
but not sufficient to meet all the expenses. Tuition fees are charged in 
both. Those known as "public schools" receive more aid from the gov- 
ernment than those called "free," and hence the latter are more ex- 
pensive to the patrons than the former. The proportion of expense paid 
for tuition varies in different countries. In London and Paris about 
four-fifths of the entire expense of maintaining the schools are paid by 
the government and the balance is assessed upon the parents of the chil- 
dren who att<)nd. Last year the fees in London ranged from four to 
eighteen cent« per week for each pupil. This is about the average in 
other countries ; in some the percentage paid as tuition is lower, and in 
some it is higher. In several of the countries the governments have 
prescribed the maximum and the minimum for the charges that can be 
made, and the local authorities determine the varying amounts between 
these extremes that shall be paid by the school patrons, according to 
their varying financial conditions. I found in some cases that there was 
an ascending scale of fees charged, the expense being very slight in the 
lowest departments and gradually increasing through the advancing 
grades. 

In all the countries provision is made for the ft'ee education of those 
who are unable to pay. Such children, however, are looked upon as 
pauper pupils. Sometimes all such are gathered together, and the 
school is known as a pauper school. The rule is, those who can pay, 
must. The distinction between the rich or those in moderate circum- 
stances and the very poor, is thus made unpleasantly prominent. 

Such, in brief, are a few of the observations I shoidd make respecting 
the character and work of those schools abroad which correspond most 
nearly with our public schools ; and in making a general comparison 
that shall be limited to schools of this grade, I feel justified in saying 
that our educational systems and methods of teaching are superior to 
those of Europe. 
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TBCHNICAL SCHOOLS IK FRANCS. 

There is another class of edacational institations to be found abroad, 
corresponding to which we have very few in this country, and in the 
study of which we may learn an important lesson ; I refer to technical 
schools, or schools for workmen. 

France has probably done more than any other country in foster- 
ing technical instruction. Special schools for educating workmen and 
artisans are found in every city throughout the republic. These aro so 
conducted that any one, at a trifling expense, may pursue that conrse of 
training which will fit him for any trade or profession he may desire 
to pursue. The schools are divided as follows : 

1. Normal schools. — In Prance there are eighty-six departments; in 
each of these there are two normal schools for the training of teacherB, 
one for young ladies and the other for young men. 

2. Professio)ial schools. — In these schools pupils flnom twelve to six- 
teen years of age are taught to work in wood, iron, and brass. They 
are also instructed in mechanical and architectural drawing. A portion 
of the time is given to mental studies, especially to such as are in some 
wise related to the trades taught. 

3. Industrml schools. — Pupils are here taught the art of making tex- 
tile fabrics. Different materials are used, such as silk, wool, cotton, 
hemp, and flax. Much attention is paid to chemistry, because of its 
importance in the art of dyeing. The most thorough instruction is given 
in the art of designing. 

4. Schools of fine arts* — Here every facility is afforded for obtaining 
a knowledge of drawing, designing, and modelling. In this class of 
schools the instruction is limited to art as applied to industry, or to 
what is known as industrial drawing. 

5. Trade schools. — These are sometimes called apprentice schools. 
In them the ordinary trades are taught. 

These special or technical schools are supported in various ways. A 
few receive direct government aid; some are supported by the depart- 
ments. The trade schools are generally established and maintained by 
capitalists and manufacturers. Those interested in any particular line 
of business will contribute the funds necessary to support a school in 
which instruction in their trade can be given, and thus many large man- 
ufacturing Arms educcate their own workmen. These trade schools fre- 
quently receive some assistance from the cities in which they respect- 
ively are situated. But few of the schools are entirely free. The pupils 
generally pay a small tuition fee, the amount thus paid, however, being 
tiifling. 

Tliese institutions may be divided, according to their support, into five 
cla^sses : 

1. Oovernment professional schools^ which receive their support from 
the government and are under the direct control of the minister of 
agriculture and commerce. 
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2. Department professional schools^ which receive assistance from the 
departments in which they are respectively situated. 

3. City professional or trade schoolSy which are supported in part by 
municipalities. 

4. Society trade schaoU^ which are controlled and supported by organ- 
ized societies of tradesmen and capitalists. 

5. Private trade schools^ which are conducted strictly as private en- 
terprises. 

The exhibits made by these industrial schools constituted the chief 
attraction in the French educational department at the Paris Exposition. 
The exhibits consisted of articles made by the students, including draw- 
ings, models, machines, designs for textile fabrics, pottery decorations, 
lace, jewellery, clocks, watches, &c. 

TECHNICAL ^HOOLS IN RUSSIA. 

The exhibit made at Philadelphia by the technical schools of Bussia 
suggested the establishment of the industrial department connected 
with the Institute of Technology at Boston, which has met with such 
marked success. The exhibit at Paris was much of the same character; 
it was far more extensive, however, and many of the articles manifested 
a higher degree of workmanship. 

The Institute of Technology at St. Petersburg made an exhibit of stu- 
dents' work in wood and iron that was truly marvellous. The work- 
manship shown in the production of some of the articles was of the 
highest order. This school was founded in 1828. It has at present 
about 600 i>upils. The course of instruction extends over five years. 
In the mechanical workshops the students commence with the trade 
they have chosen: they first learn the uses of the various tools and 
are taught certain test operations ; they then proceed to the modelling 
of various machines and mechanical apparatus from given designs. In 
constructing an engine or any other complicated machine, each student 
makes but a single part. Any one will readily understand how accurate 
must be the workmanship and how closely the designs furnished must 
be followed in each case to insure a perfect agreement when those parts 
are brought together. 

The School of Traces at St. Petersburg serves as a preparatory school 
for the Institute of Technology already described. Pupils thirteen years 
of age who have completed a three years' course in a Gymnasium may 
enter this school. The course covers two years. Two hours each day 
are given to work in wood, two hours to work in iron, and four hours to 
study. 

An exhibit was made by the Imperial School of Technoh>gy^ situated 
at Moscow, an institution similar to the Institute of Technology at St. 
Petersburg. 

The Central School of Technical Drawing at Moscow made a fine 
exhibit of designs, drawn by the pupils for painting and weaving and 
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for ornamental purposes ; also landscapes from nature, sketclies of ani- 
mals from nature, copies from originals in plaster, linear drawings from 
copies and from dictation, perspective drawings, &c. 

The various exhibits of articles made by the technical schools of Rus- 
sia displayed more systematic training and a hijgher olHer of workman- 
ship than were shown in those of any other country. 

Industrial schools similar to those of France and Russia are established 
in every city of importance throughout Germany, Austria, Switzerland^ 
Holland, Belgium, and Italy. 

TKCHNICAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

England has done less than the Continental nations in the esl^blish- 
ment of trade schools. In fostering schools of industrial art, however, 
no nation has done more. At the London Exhibition of 1851 it was 
revealed that England was far behind her great rival nations upon the 
Continent in the production of articles requiring skilled labor and taste. 
This was acknowledged by judges of her own appointment. Convinced 
of her inferiority, she set herself vigorously at work to recover what 
she ha<l lost. Her first act was the establishment of the South Kensing- 
ton Scliool. So rapidly was instruction in art as applied to industry 
provided for and diffused among the laboring classes, that within ten 
years after the founding of this noble institution there were in success- 
ful operation no less than 125 branch schools in different parts of the 
kingdom, in which instruction in industrial art was given to many thou- 
sand pupils. The results of this effort to give to England's artisans and 
workmen the same educational advantages those upon the continent re- 
ceived were manifest at the next great World's Exposition, held in Paris 
in 1807. Instejul of being next to tlie bottom in artistic production, she 
took an honorable rank among tlie nations which had hitherto so far 
surpassed her. This marvellous advance, made since 1851, stimulated 
France, Germany, and other nations to improve and increase their al- 
ready renowned art and trade schools. But England was not yet satis- 
fied. She sent a commission of workmen to the Exposition of 18()7, and 
the reports made, although admitting that their country took a much 
higher rank in artistic productions than she did at the Exhibition of 
1851, showed that she was not yet fully abreast of other nations. Mr. 
John Ilandall, one of the commissioners, said : 

When we coiiio to high class oriiamoutation in iron, oarthenwaro, china, or glass, 
tho superiority of French art id ol)viou.s. As long as we coniino ourselves to geomet- 
rical forms in hammering, pressing, turning on thi^ lath(?s, or printing on the surface, 
we have no ditticulty in holding our own; but where an intelle(!tuaUsin is concerned, 
or a free educated hand is recpiired in decoration, our deficiencies become apparent. 

With characteristic energy she founded more schools of technical 
art, increased her appropriations for their support, and enlarged her 
nuiseums. On the South Kensington School of Art and Science she has 
expended $6,000,000, and $500,000 are annually appropriated for the 
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support of this institution and its brancli schools and classes. The wis- 
dom of this liberal policy was manifest at the late Paris Exposition. Here 
England, in her industrial arts, was again brought into comparison with 
other nations of the world, and the showing made was one of which she 
has reason to feel proud. The exhibit of stoneware made by Doulton & 
Co. was as artistic as the best produced in Germany. Bohemian or 
Parisian glassware is not more elegant in form, more varied in ornamen- 
tation, or more artistic in the cutting than that exhibited by several 
English firms. 

The English porcelain made by the Wedgewoods, Mintons, &c., is not 
surpassed either by Dresden or Paris. Thus in stoneware, china, and 
glass — three industries in which, accoixling to the report already quoted, 
she was behind other nations in 18G7 — England is now fully equal to the 
most advanced, and in some varieties of these wares she is superior. The 
effect of her art schools was seen in other departments of fine artistic 
work. 

These results are directly attributable to the South Kensington School. 
This school is a grand centre for the education of the people in art as 
applied to industry. It is a noble institution, and, together with its 
branch schools in all parts of England, constitutes the most compre- 
hensive and best organized system of art schools in the world. The 
object of this school is to promote instruction in drawing, painting, mod- 
elling, and designing for architecture, manufactures, and decorations, 
especially among the industrial classes. To effect this object there are 
connected with the department : First, a museum 5 second, a national 
art training school ; third, aid is granted toward the training of art 
teachers ; fourth, toward instruction in art in art schools ; fifth, toward 
teachiog drawing in art classes, and sixth, toward the teaching of ele- 
mentary drawing in elementary day schools. 

The museum contains objects collected with a view to illustrate the 
history, theory, and practical application of decorative art. It is the 
largest of its kind in the world. 

The National Art School is at South Kensington. Its object is to train 
art histiiictors and to educate students in drawing, designing, and mod- 
elling as applied to the requirements of trade and manufactures. The 
instruction given is of the highest order, and all departments of indus- 
trial art are included in the course. Certificates are granted, which give 
to the graduates authority to teach in any of the art schools in the 
kingdom. ' 

The training colleges for teachers are schools of art situated in dif- 
ferent i)arts of the kingdom for the convenience of those who desire 
to become art instructors. They receive aid from the department at 
Kensington. The amount of aid received is determined in each case by 
an examination ; $2.50 are paid for each exercise of a specified grade 
successfully worked by the students. 

The schools of art are devoted entirely to instruction in artistic c^ec- 
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oration; there are 143 already established. Art classes are organized 
for the purpose of giving instruction of an elementary character as a 
preparation for those who desire to enter the art schools. The number 
of such classes now in operation is 724. 

The art department encourages the teaching of drawing in all Uie 
elementary day schools. 

NEED OP EDUCATED WORKMEN AT HOME. 

The demand for skilled labor has increased wonderfully in our own 
country within the past few years. Until recently our manufacturers 
have had no higher ambition than to produce plain goods, such as could 
be sold for the smallest sum of money, and such as necessarily left to 
the manufacturer the smallest margin of profit. The greatest demand 
has been for goods of this class, and the producer has done but little to 
create a desire for anything better. The necessity for goods which are 
intended for service only will always continue, but there is a rapidly 
increasing number of our people who require not only that an article 
purchased shall be ser\dceable but that it shall be an object of beauty 
also. Their houses must be elegant as well as comfortable. The fur- 
niture must be in style ; the carpets, curtains, upholstery, &c., must all 
be in harmony 5 the porcelain, the glass, and the silverware must be 
graceful in form and rich in ornamentation. 

How shall this demand be satisfied f What is our true policy ! Shall 
our manufactiu*ers continue to limit their productions to ordinary goods, 
and allow to foreign countries the. entire monopoly of the markfet for 
wares which possess the artistic element f Our workmen continue too 
much in their accustomed grooves, and for want of sufficient breadth of 
knowledge are continually making mistakes, wasting material, and los- 
ing opportunities of trade. Goods of high artistic merit are being 
imported which should be made in this country ; designs are secured 
abroad which ought to be produced here, and, to a degree which is 
humiliating, we have become a nation of copyists. Designers come from 
Europe and occui)y places in our manufticturing establishments at good 
wages which ought to be filled by our own people. With rare excep- 
tions, the skilled workmen and artisans in this country are foreigners. 
What we need is a style of ornamentation for tlio goods we produce 
which shall be original and which shall have characteristics peculiar to 
this country. This we cannot hope for till we give our workmen au 
opportunity to acquire a technical education. The importance of ostab- 
lislung technical schools in this country, similar to those in P^urope, 
must be apparent to all who have given any attention to the subject. 
Without such schools, it is impossible for us to enter into successful 
competiticfti with other nations. We have tlie enterprise and capital 
necessary to pro<luce goods as fine as can be made in any country. 
AVliat was said of England fifteen years ago as to her inferiority to other 
nations in artistic productions is true of America to-day. If we, how- 
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ever, are as wise as England has been, in establishing schools of art and 
industry, we can make equally rapid strides, and what is said of Eng- 
land to-day may fitteen years hence be equally true of our own count^5^ 

We need skilled labor, and skilled labor must be educated. There 
are instances where ignorant persons have become skilled workmen, but 
they are rare. The rule is that the ignorant constitute our rude work- 
men, while those whose minds have been disciplined and trained as well 
as their hands become skilful. 

The introduction of machinery is producing a revolution in all the 
ordinary trades. AVhatever can be done without brains is being done 
by the brainless machine. For all kinds of work so uniform in its char- 
acter that there is no occasion for the exercise of discrimination and 
judgment, the machine can do much better than man. It is uniform in 
its movements, and the results are uniform. The machine does not 
lessen the demand for labor; it only changes the character of that labor. 
It makes labor more dignified and respectable. It does that which it 
requires simply brute force to accomplish, and leaves for man only that 
which calls for the exercise of his superior mind. One machine may be 
made to do the work of several men. If these men are grossly ignorant, 
the chances are they will be unable to adapt themselves to this change 
of circumstances by doing some other kind of work, and thus, because 
of their ignorance, they are thrown out of employment. That machine, 
however, has created a demand for at least an equal number of work- 
men, but they must possess more intelligence and more skill. It came 
into existence through the inventive genius of a superior mind ; it was 
made by skilful workmen ; it requires intelligence to tend it and keep 
it in repair ; some one must prepare the work for it, and some one must 
come after to finish, care for, and dispose of the product of its move- 
ments. 

The use of machinery must increase until every species of labor which 
requires simply phj'sical strength, without intelligence, will be done by 
some combination of the mechanical forces. The better portion of the 
laboring class, instead of regretting this change, should rejoice to see 
it brought about. It is only nide, uneducated labor which has anything 
to fear, and if we can convert this into that which is skilled and edu- 
cated, we have taken from labor that which degrades and given to it 
that which dignifies. The laborer who shows you in the article he pro- 
duces the stamp and e\idence of his own intelligence, if that which he 
has made is the result, in some measure, of his own thoughts and genius, 
commands your respect. What he has made has been a source of pleas- 
ure to him, and he takes pride in the thought that it will be a source of 
gratification to others. 

That system of education is best which trains the hand to some useful 
employment and the mind to intelligent activity. Headwork and hand- 
work should go together. We need scholarly workmen as well as expert 
scholars. When the fingers become obedient to the will of a presiding 
3 c I ^^^ 
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intelligouoe, they are the interpreters of thought. It is essential to the 
highest prosperity of the couutrj' that workmen shall advance in intelli- 
genee witli all other classes in the community. In this connection tk 
important question arises, How^hall we supply the demand for skiUed 
labor ? 

APPIlENTICESniP. 

Apprenticeship as it was known in this country twenty years ago nov 
scarcely exists. The xVuierican youth are not learning trades. The 
decay of apprenticeship is undoubtedly due to the fact that, as a system, 
it alone is not of such a character as to furnish skilled workmen. The 
princi])al reasons are the following: 

Fintt. The young man seeking to learn a trade may be appreutice«l 
to an inferior workman, and the pupil, like the teacher, becomes a bungler. 
If the master is not a skilful workman, it is scarcely within the range 
of possibilities that those placed in his charge will become such. 

Seeond, The employer is fi'equently too much engrossed in the gen- 
eral management of his business to give much attention to the tniining 
of the apprentice, and the Journeynum frecpiently entertains a feeling of 
jealousy, lie does not consider that he is under any obligation to 
teach liis own peculiar methods and thus increase comi)etition with 
himself. Thus the apprentice is left too much to himself. He acquires 
bungling ways of doing his work, and these ways not being corrected 
become habits. 

ThinL If the api)rentice becomes skilful in doing any particular 
kind of work belonging to the trade he is learning, the master is likely 
to keei> him busy at this, because he linds it more prolitable, and thus 
other 01 aerations are neglected. 

Fourth. The apprentice receives no mental training. As has already 
been remarked, to make a skilful workman the mind must be educatetl 
as well as the hands. Tlie educated workman re<[uires little su^xii'vi- 
sion; he readily comprehends instruction; he reads valuable works per- 
taining to his line of business; he adopts new methods with ease; he 
knows the nature of the material with which he works ; he has a clear 
comprehension of the results he desires to accomplish, and his elibrts 
are directed by intelligent judgment. 

Api>renticeship is almost as nuu*h a thing of the i)ast in Europe as in 
this country. There, however, something bett(»r has taken its place. 
Schools are everywhere established where the trades are taught. The^>e 
schools are adapted to the industrial wants of the localities where they 
are situated. There is scarcely a city or town in Kurojx* in which there 
is one prevailing industry that has not its school where that si)ecialty 
is taught. There are schools for weaving, for glass making, for ])ottcry 
making; for carpenters, for machinists, for cabinet makers, Ibr elock and 
watch nuikers, for lace makers, for Jewelers, &c., through tin* entiiv 
range of industries. In these schools a i)ortion of the time is given to 
labor, under the constant sui^ervision of skilled workmen, and a portion 
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to the study of those subjects which are closely allied to the iudustry 
tau^^ht. Drawing occupies a promineut place in all of them. 

Wiiile the apprenticeship system as the sole means of learning a trade 
is rapidly disappearing in Europe, a modification of that system to in- 
chide technical instruction is common. Both in Germany and Austria, 
employers in all large centres of industry contribute toward the support 
of technical schools and they ofter inducements to their apprentices to 
attend. It is quite common in Germany for the masters to stipulate in 
the indentures of their apprentices that they shall attend these schools 
a certiiin number of hours every week. An important law prevails 
there, which makes it necessary for a workman to receive a master's 
certificate before he can take an apprentice. In Austria the law is such 
that every apprentice is obliged to attend an evening school for techni- 
cal instruction at least one year during his term of indenture. A similar 
division of the time of the apprentice between the school and the shop 
is also quite common in France and England. 

The present demand for novelty and variety in design and ornamenta- 
tion is so great that everj' nation and every age are placed under contri- 
bution. The style of ornament peculiar to the Chinese and Japanese 
is eagerlj' sought for; the enormous numbers of articles brought by the 
Prince of Wales from India furnish almost an endless variety of forms 
and figiu'es for ornament; the late discoveries made by Dr. Schliemann 
at jMycenfe have furnished designs of great value; Egypt and Persia 
contribute styles two thousand years old; Etruscan vases are copied. 
To adapt all these vaiious styles of ornamentation to modem uses 
re(|uires Aiigenious artisans. 

We are willing to pay for that which affords pleasure to any one of the 
five senses; we will pay the most, however, for that which pleases the 
eye. Addison observes, in one of his essays, '' Our sight is the most 
])erfect and delightful of all the senses.'' " There is nothing," he re- 
marks in aMother essay, '^ which makes its way more directly to the soul 
than beauty." The commercial value of beauty is without limit. The 
A'alue of raw material is increased in exact proportion as skilled labor is 
expended uimn it in the production of articles of use and beauty. This 
increased demand for artistic work is seen in all branches of industry, 
and it is evidence of a higher culture of the American people and of an 
iiKTeased appreciation of the beautiful. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

No attempt, in my judgment, should be made to ingraft a course of 
technical instruction upon the public school curriculum. Technical in- 
striKjtion requires the workshop : the hitroduction of manual labor into 
our i)ublic schools wouhl be exceedingly unwise. The period children 
iLsually attend public school is between the ages of six and sixteen. 
Here are ten years given to the public school to accomi)lish its mission, 
and there is quite enough for it to do without enlarging its sphere. The 
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studies comprehended in the ordinary school coarse are fandamental 
and important, and should be mastered by all. The mind is sosoeptilde 
of training sooner than the hands. The child has learned a language 
before he is five years old, and at the age of ten he may become a good 
reader. At the age of twelve, if properly taught, he is quite expert in 
figures ; he can describe much of the surface of the earth, and has con- 
siderable knowledge of other subjects. But little could be done daring 
this period in teaching the child the skilful use of any of the tools 
recpiired in shaping wood and iron. The attempt to teach the child a 
trade during tlie years belonging to the ordinary public school coarse 
must prove a failure. His mental training is greatly interfered with, 
and nothing is accomplished in technical instruction that could not be 
done with far better Jesuits after the public school course is conix>leted. 
The child who expects to commence a course of technical Jtraining at 
the age of sixteen, needs all tlie mental culture in the fdndaniental 
braiKthes of knowledge which the public school can give him before he 
reaches that age. 

A (»lnld after leaving the public school is better able to choose the 
trade he proposes to follow than before. At school he may be taaght 
the printer's trade, and after he leaves it he concludes to learn the art 
of manufacturing silk goods, which he desires to follow as his business 
of life. It would have been much better for that young man if the time 
given to setting type in school had been spent in acquiring a more 
thorough knowledge of arithmetic, geography, and grammar, for they 
all an* more closelv related to the business he has selected for himself 
than the art of printing. Let the public school, therefore, fulfil its 
, mission ; let all the children gathered therein receive the best mental 
training the most competent teachers cjin give them, and then let them 
have the advantages of such technical instruction as will best prepare 
them tor some useful occupation in life. 

DIL\WING. 

Although technical instruction requires special schools, there is one 
branch of study which underlies all the mechanic arts, and which can 
and should constitute a part of public school education — this is draw- 
ing. A knowledge of drawing is important for every one, including 
professioufil men as well as niechani(;s. Its practical uses cannot be 
enumerated. Little children are usually fond of tire exercise, and nature 
seems thus to suggest early instnurtion in this branch. It should be 
continued as a daily study, if possible, thnmghout the chiUVs entire 
public school course. 

This subject receives much more attention in the schools of Euroi>e 
than in those of this country. In all technical instruction it holds an 
important place, and those who intend to be artisans devote one-fourth 
of their time to this branch. No class of special schools in lilurope is 
so numerous as those in which art as applied to industrj' is taught. In 
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Belgium, a country with a population somewhat greater than that of the 
State of New York, there are no less than 319 such schools. In France 
the number reaches nearly 1,000. In Paris there are several hundred. 
Nearly everything in the mechanic arts is made from a drawing. The 
building, the bridge, the machine, &c., must be drawn upon paper 
before their construction begins. Not only is- a knowledge of drawing 
necessary for the (b'aughtsman, but the workman must understand the 
art, otherwise he is unable to interpret the drawings which are placed 
in his hands. 

The artist who produces an original design or ornament, one which 
pleases the eye, is a producer. He has given us something which before 
had no existence. That something has its value. A piece of carpet or 
a la€e window curtain with rich designs interwoven will command 
ten times the price of others which, although just as serviceable, are 
without ornament. 

Not only is the artist needed to furnish designs for expensive wares, 
but even in the manufacture of the cheapest goods there is a constant 
deuuuid for new patterns and figures. The lady in humble circum- 
stances who buys calico for her dress and pays five cents a yard 
selects that which in color and design best pleases her eye. The same 
discrimination is made in purchasing wall paper which costs ten cents 
a roll. 

That which is recommended as an important branch of study in our 
public schools is what is known as industrial drawing or art applied to 
industiy. It is quite different from the kind of drawing too frequently 
taught, which consists simply in picture making. A printed picture is 
placed before the child, and he is required to copy it. While it is pos- 
sible that some benefit may result from this practice, it is extremely 
doubtful if the good accomplished is a fair return for the time expended. 

SUPPORT OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

Those who are benefited by the establishment of t^mical schools 
should contribute toward their supi>ort. The state is interested in the 
development of its industries and in making as many of its citizens pro- 
ducers of wealth as i>ossible. Its true policy, therefore, is to encourage 
the formation of such schools by liberal appropriations. Manufacturers 
derive benefit from the labor of skilled workmen, and they can well 
attord to contribute toward the support of the schools required to train 
them. Such schools need not be free; tuition fees i^ay be charged, 
and thus the pupils, in return for the benefit they receive, may bear a 
portion of the exi>ense. 

CONCLUSION. 

I am satisfied that we in this country have the best public school sys- 
tem in the world. We furnish better facilities to the whole people for 
aciiuiring a fundamental education than any other country. There is 
no excuse for any of our children growing up in ignorance of the com- 
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moil or ordinary branches of knowledge. We have good colleges and 
l>rofessional schools also. Any one, after completing his public school 
course, can avail himself of the advantages of these higher instifcations 
of learning, and thus prepare himself for any of the learned professions. 
The class unprovided for are those who should become tra^iesmen in 
some department of industry, and this class includes a large percentage 
of the boys attending our public schools. Their school course termi- 
nates probably at the age of fifteen. Between that age and manhood 
the trade must be learned, if at all. Tliey are unable to find plarces as 
apprentices, and without trade schools to attend they are left helpless. 
The consequence is that they are led astray by the temptations to evil 
ways which naturally beset the idle during this most critical period of 
their existence, and thus they frequently become burdens on society. 

In Europe the educational work had its beginning at the top in the 
founding of the higher institutions of learning, and the progress has 
been downward. The establishment of public schools in some of the 
countries is quite recent. In this country we began at the bottom by 
first establishing the lower vschools for the public, and our progress must 
be upward. In this we derive an important advantage. I heard it 
frequently remarked while abroad that the chief difficulty they had to 
contend with in technical schools was the fiict that the pupils too fre 
quently came without sufficient preparation in the fundamental brandies 
of knowledge. In this country our public schools will render important 
and valuable service in preparing the young for industrial training. 

With the establishment of technical schools we prepare this large and 
important class for useful and honorable employment, and we supply 
the trades with skilled workmen. Tlius the circle of our educational 
institutions will be made complete, and the obligations of the state to 
the whole people will be fulfilled. 

The President began the discussion of Mr. Apgar's paper. He 
thought our educators should ask themselves whether our instruction 
has enough of tbe industrial element. Can we learn anything from for- 
eign systems? Can we and should we give industrial training in our 
common schools I Will it be possible to introduce industrial training 
into our normal school courses, so that the teachers may learn how to 
instruct their pupils in this subject ? Can we, in our graded schools, 
substitute some technical or industrial training for a part of the present 
course of study f 

Mr. J. M. AViLSON, of Washington, ])rotested against Mr. Apgar^a 
opinion as to the advisability of ingrafting industrial tiaining on the 
common school system, where, more than elsewhere, habits of industry 
should be taught; he believed that the public school should train its 
pupils to be useful ; he thought ten a i)roper age to begin this training. 

]\Ir. Barringer, of Newark, who read IVIr. Apgar's paper, thought 
it somewhat misunderstoo<l. Mr. Apgar believes that the time 
given to elementary studies is better spent thus than if devoted to 
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acquiring manual skill with tools. The industrial schools of Europe are 
not public schools, as we understand the term, but technical schools. 
They are not free schools ; no one is admitted into them till an element- 
ary school course has been completed. Our schools should not train 
artisans, but should so guide our pui>ils' minds as to make them logical, 
acute, and energetic, and thus fit them to go on into business, trades, or 
professions afterward. Let us avoid hasty changes ; the workshops of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology are an instance of a hasty 
and costly experiment which has disappointed our expectations. In 
response to in<iuiries as to whether there are in Europe schools for the 
industrial training of girls fis well as of boys and at what age children 
enter these schools, Mr. Barringer said that Mr. Apgar's article men- 
tioned thirteen to sixteen years as the usual age for entering technical 
schools. There are some schools for teaching girls weaving, lace mak- 
ing, &c., but they are not so common as schools for boys. 

Prof. Z. KiCHARDS, of Washington, thought there should be simul- 
taneous and coiirdinate instruction of hand and body and brain ; he 
believed that this training should begin very early in the child's life, 
(treat care against overworking either the mental or the physical powers 
should be taken; he would alternate a half hour of mental labor with 
another of occupation suitable to the age and sex of the pupil. 

KINDERGARTEN TRAINING. 

Mrs. Louise Pollock, of Washington, D. C, then read a paper on 
'* The free Kindergarten and Kindergarten training." 

The subject of combining industrial education with the mental train- 
ing given in our public schools is in perfect harmony with the Kinder- 
garten philosophy, which aims to utilize three years of the child's life at 
a time when, as a general thing, he receives no systematic training what- 
ever. The Kindergarten attempts to utilize these years in such a way 
that not only the child's entreaty for "something to do," or some one to 
play with, shall be satisfactorily responded to, but that at the same 
time he may also, unconsciously to himself, receive lessons with his toys 
which are (calculated to make him familiar with the first elements of 
geometry, drawing, &c., together with the first important exercises in 
mechanical skill conducive to accuracy of execution. 

While the geueral use of machinery relieves man of much drudgery 
in work, it makes greater demands for dexterity and skilful manipula- 
tion in art and mechanics ; therefore the most important exercises in 
Fr()bers Kindergarten method of instruction are for the hands, as they 
are the most important tool of man. Without this early exercise, the 
elasti(;ity of the hand is lost in a great measure ; the muscles do not gain 
sut1i(neiit th^xibility and strength to meet the demands of higher artistic 
work without an immense amount of exercise and drill at a later period 
of life, when time may be more advantageously employed in cultivating 
intellectual attainments. Then, again, nothing marks noble freedom 
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more than the free and graceful use of the hands and aims ; a pereon 
with an untrained and neglected body uses the whole arm with awkwiod 
elbow, not knowing what to do with it ; and the hands of the poor are 
usually stitt* and clumsy, though they serve to earn their daily bread* 
A teacher of elocution once expressed to me her satisfaction that jiopii- 
lar attention is being drawn to the early exercising of the hands and 
anns, for she had seen young men whom she was teaching try so haid 
to overcome the stiffness and awkwardness of these limbs that she felt the 
greatest pity for them owing to their lack of that ease and grace which 
ought to be the possession of every human being. The necessity fear 
making use of early childhood in order to meet the demand for men and 
women who know and can do is making itself felt more and more. Fp5- 
bel's systematic plays and occupations not only aim at this physics^ 
training, but also at the development of mind and soul, thus preventing 
vacancy of mind — the worst enemy of morality and childish innocence. 

So well recognized is its elevating influence on the morals of the rising 
generation that the Austrian Government makes attendance in the Kin- 
dergarten obligatory. The great reason why Kindergarten have not 
thus far been more generally adopted in our public schools and charita- 
ble institutions is the expense of the materials, &c., at first (though we 
can prove that this is a great economy in the end), and the lack of well 
trained Christian Kindergarten tcjichers, as well as the ignorance as to 
the saving influence of Kindergarten and the great amount of crime 
and misery their general adoption would surely prevent. This want of 
information exists even among those whom providence has favored with 
large fortunes, with which they might, like the family of Professor 
Agassiz, establish charity Kindergarten. 

As I wrote lately to Miss Peabody, the president of the American 
Frobel Union, the children of the rich need the Kindergarten even more 
than those of the middle grades of society, not so much because they 
also need the mental and physical training given in the Kindergarten, 
but their children are thrown more into the society of nursery maids 
than those of the clerk, the minister, or the artisan. These latter chil- 
dren may thus learn at their own firesides the beautiful lesson of self- 
forgetfulness, cheerful obedience, and pleasure in labor. AMiile to the 
children of the poor and lowest grades their elevation is in i)roportion 
to the dei)th from which they have been raised, to the olfsi)ring of the 
rich the Kindergarten is the very paradise of childhood ])erva(led by 
love, the atmosphere of heaven. But while we are waiting for the 
public mind to awaken and demand the free Kindergarten, would it not 
be well to make a beginning by giving to the young ladies in our normal 
schools (or at least to half of them) three or four lectures a w(»ek in 
the theoretical and practical application of the Kindergarten i)liilosophy 
which seeks, through systematized play and occupation, to educate the 
mental, physical, and moral or aflectional nature of the young child 
with e^iual care, for are they not of equal importance! 
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Many vjiluable reforms have already been adopted in our public schools, 
and if we should give to the normal scholars the Kindergarten training, 
they would be enabled to introduce some of its valuable features into 
the present school system ; thus, when the Kindergarten finally becomes 
a free institution, we should have a corps of trained teachers all ready 
to enter upon their field of labor. 

The blocks, both cubes and oblongs, as well as the sticks, the Kinder- 
garten drawing, and some of the other occupations would form an 
admirable substitute to occupy the time now given to primary arith- 
metic. The lessons would not only be more simple and pleasing, but 
would lead to a clearer comprehension of numbers also. Another hour 
devoted to the cultivation of the child's moral and physical nature by 
means of musical movement plays, stories, or learning of verses, &c., 
would still leave an hour or more to reading and writing, which is enough 
for a child to study during his first year of school. The experiment of 
combining Kindergarten methods with the primary school instruction 
was successfully tried in AUston, Mass., by Miss Susie Pollock, of Wash- 
ington, who received her Kindergarten training in Berlin, Prussia, in 
1869, and with myself is now associate principal of the Kindergarten 
Normal Institute of Washington. This school at Allston grew to be 
such a centre of attraction that every available place was filled with 
little pupils (eighty). But the insufficiency of the remuneration for the 
amount of work done, without assistants, led Miss Pollock to give up 
this school to come to Washington, where a larger salary was offered 
by private individuals. 

The problem of exx)ense has been satisfactorily solved in St. Louis, 
where 50 tree Kindergarten are in successful operation. The salaries 
range irom $500 to $800 a year. The teachers are not apix)inted by 
the school committee, but by the lady from whom they received their 
diplomas, and who is therefore best able to know their qualifications. 
The assistants in these free Kindergarten are not paid ; they are either 
graduates or students who are very glad to obtain i^ractical exi)erience 
in teaching. Many mothers also volunteer to assist, for the sake of 
learning through apprenticeship how to use the system in their own 
families. The St. Louis school committee affirms that to have added 
the Kindergarten to the schools already provided proves an economic 
measure, not only by inducing habits of regularity and industry, but 
also because it has been proved that the Kindergarten saves two years 
of the primary school work and gives two additional years to the gram- 
mar school period ; an important fact, when it is taken into considera- 
tion that nine-tenths of the children have oidy three years of school at 
most, and, if they can have the Kindergarten, they will have four or 
five vears of school life. 

Let us not object, then, to the introduction of public Eandergiirten 
on economic grounds ; for the arts and industries of our country will 
undoubtedly receive a new impetus, through the taste thus acquired 
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for symmetry, the practical application of numbers to things, and the 
famiUar handling and use of the fundamental forms in geometry, with 
the clay modelling, and the second gift, the sphere cylinders and cube, 
as well as with the play with all the various triangles, &c.^ There can be 
no doubt that much of the money which has to be expended for reform 
schools now will be saved to the Sta-te ; for the people's Kindergarten 
will prevent crime, and prevention is always better and cheaper than cure. 

Dr. John D. Phllbrick, of Boston, after alluding to the different 
extreme views expressed in the two papers just read and during the 
discussion following, said that he thought it a mistake to refuse to do 
anything for a child's education until he is sixteen years of age. Refer- 
ring to the limit of fourteen jears of age, often fixed as the end of com- 
mon school life, he ascribed the selection of that age to the fiict that a 
law was passed in Massachusetts many years ago providing for a cen- 
sus of the school children between the ages of five and fifteen. That 
circumstance has led many to suppose that fifteen was assumed as the 
time at which the common school life should end ; such, however, is not 
the case. He did not think that trade shops could be introduced into 
schools w^here pupils are not more than fifteen or sixteen years of age; 
the venerable Dr. Wise, who was thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
ject, did not think so either. Without applying or wishing to apjdy 
what he was about to utter to any gentleman present, he would say that 
theoretical discussions of such a topic as this surprised him. Is there 
a single school in this country in which trades are taught ? Ho doubted 
it. Are such schools common abroad I He doubted it. Last summer 
he read a long article in a Philadelphia newspaper describing a common 
school in which industrial trades are taught, the writer intimating that 
schools of the kind are common in Paris. 

Dr. Philbrick also alluded to the scheme for a " developing school,'' 
advocated by a Boston gentleman, the purpose of w hich he could not 
learn even from those favoring the idea. Tliese he mentioned as theo- 
ries ; he would add that the common schools are often injured by the 
hasty and injudicious remarks of distinguished men. Some time ago 



• See " Education by Hand," in Hari>er'8 Maji^azine for February, 1879. '*Tlie system 
in use in the Massachusetts Institute of Teclmolo^y at Boston runs through aU prac- 
ticable courses, and rests upon the doctrine that tlie (education of tlie hand is coordi- 
nate with the education of the mind. * * * What, then, wonhl be the natural 
relation of handwork and headwork? Plainly, as the faculty of observation pre- 
cedes that of reflection, the student in the earlier part of his course would use his 
hands and his eyes more — that is, would give a larger proportion of his time to any 
manipulatory work than in the later piY)cessos. « « * The public schools give 
a mental training which ought to make one a better workman who waits until he has 
passed through them before applying himself to an art, yet the public schools foster 
also a disinclination to manual labor. » * * Manual instruction as an olemeut in 
common school education finds a singular alliance with the Kindergarten mc5tho<l, 
which is also passing through it« experimental phase, and demanding recognition In 
our public schools." 
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the whole country was informed that Mr. Wendell Phillips had charged 
the schools with sending their pupils into the world without the ability 
even to read. On asking Mr. Phillips why he had said this, ke learned 
that a servant girl in the family had been found unable to read. Whether 
tlie girl liad ever been to school at all was doubtful ; but this remark was 
quite as well founded as many others reported in the papers. 

Before making sudden or sweeping changes in our subjects and meth- 
ods of instruction we need more information. There are great practical 
(litticulties in the way of any attempt to teach tirades in schools. The 
school in the Kue de Tournefort in Paris is an example of faiilty theory 
resulting badly in practice. He saw there boys of twelve or fourteen 
who were trying to use planes and sledgehammers which they were not 
able to handle, and weakly girls who were wearing out body and brain 
in labor entirely uilsiiited to their age and condition. It was all wrong. 

After alluding to various other theories, respecting the non-use of 
text books, the reform of spelling, &c., Dr. Philbrick concluded by hop- 
ing that the department would devote itself to the live questions of the 
(lay, such as the wisdom of the common practice of selecting teachers 
for short terms of service, &c. 

Mr. Joseph M. Wilson thought the union of industrial with com- 
mon school education ine\itable at an early day, and therefore emi- 
nently a live question. 

After a few general remarks, 

Mr. Baeringee, of Newark, N. J., continued the discussion. He 
believed in the truth of Mrs. Pollock's remarks about the importance 
of Kindergarten training as an aid in subsequent industrial training, 
but he feared that the movement was, in many places, in the hands of 
immatiire and injudicious girls, who understood neither their work nor 
themselves. He thought the only practicable solution of the problem 
at present is to advocate the teaching of useful and beneficial things, 
such as drawing; and he told how, in his own city, the introduction of 
lessons in drawing, on two days of each week, in place of the usual writ- 
ing lesson, has so vastly improved the writing of the pupils that it has 
excited universal and favorable comment. 

Dr. PiiiLBEiCK remarked that the industrial teaching in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology at Boston was directed to training the 
boys to use tools, but not to leani trades ; this is entirely practicable, 
but perhaps not advisable if the funds are insufficient. 

IMr. Joseph M. Wilson insisted that a school combining industrial 
with ordinary training is in oi>eration in Paris. The advocates of this 
scheme wished to train the physique as well as the mind of the child 
from an early age. 

Dr. PniLBRiCK said that it is not practicable to teach boys under 
fourteen the carpenter's or the blacksmith's trade. 

Mr. Wilson said that just iis class rooms are now used in which to 
teach reading, writing, &c., they might be used to teach carving, model- 
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ling, drawing, setting type, weaving, &c. Of course this would be ex- 
pensive at first; but it would produce better results. Out of 10,000 per- 
sons committed to reformatories and penitentiaries in Pennsylvania, 
8,000 could read and write ; but only 660 had received any industrial 
training of any sort. 

Dr. Phllbrick admitted that carving and drawing are fit subjects 
for instruction ; he had perhaps not caught Mr. Wilson's meaning at 
first. The present difficulty is that we do not have teachers or means 
for teaching drawing, modelling, &c. 

After further remarks by Messrs. Luckey of Pittsburgh, Deery, Dixon 
of AUegheny City, and Maris of the West Chester (Pa.) Normal School, 

President Wickersham said that the penitentiary statistics quoted 
by Mr. Wilson need explanation. It had been asserted in the news- 
papers that the teaching of the public schools does not tend to prevent 
but to produce crime, and that most of our criminals have been pupils 
of the common schools. He had investigated these statements and the 
statistics quoted, and had found that these criminals who were reported 
able to read and write could barely do so ; many thought they had at- 
tended school somewhere, at some time, perhaps for a few days or weeks; 
surely the conclusions drawn from such data are wrong. He next 
sketched the proposed State home for neglected and friendless children ; 
this is to have twenty acres of land attached thereto; there are to be 
shops also. The question of guarding against idleness and crime is one 
closely connected with the question of preventing ignorance. The old 
world had not succeeded in solving it yet. He believed that neither the 
school in the Eue de Tournefort nor that in the Eue de la Villette is 
a success. 

Dr. Philbrick said they are not successful as yet financially. The 
Villette school is practicable, the other is not. 

Mr. Smith, superintendent of schools, S^Tacuse, N. Y., gave an inter- 
esting account of the origin and progress of the sewing schools in that 
city. The benevolent people some time ago found much destitution and 
misery; they solicited and obtained work for several hundred poor 
women from the merchants of the city, but shortly afterward they found 
that most of these persons had been discharged because they did not 
know how to sew. To remedy this condition of things, these poor 
women were invited to come to a sewing school which was organized 
for them, but this also failed. Then, two years ago, the ladies obtained 
from the city board of education the privilege of using the public school- 
houses of the city for an hour and a half every Saturday afternoon ; the 
ladies supplied the teachers, and invited all girls over seven years of 
age who wished to learn sewing to come and be taiiglit. This work was 
an immediate and growing success, and has gone on ever since. The 
course of instruction is from the simple and easy to tlie more intricate 
and difficult parts of the art; the success has been most satisfactory. 
3Ir. Smith concluded as follows: The ladies who inaugurated this 
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work asked the board of education to take up the matter and carry it 
ou as a part of the common school education ; but for want of means 
we have requested the ladies to continue until we can relieve them. I 
wish you could come to Syracuse and see how this work is going on. 
Tliis may not be teaching the trades, but it is teaching these little girls 
what their mothers cannot do to-day ; it is teaching them the skilful use 
of their fingers, judgment in cutting out their garments, how tognend a 
tear and put on a pat/Ch neatly. It may not be teaching them tailoring, 
but it is teaching these girls to know just what they will want to know 
when they shall have families of their own. This is the kind of indus- 
trial work I favor. I am not in favor of teaching shoemaking, plas- 
tering, blacksmithing, or any other trade in the common schools, but I 
am in favor of teaching boys how to handle tools of any kind skilfully. 
Now, by the way, I think moulding a good thing to be taught in the 
schools, as well as drawing, how to manipulate moistened sand and 
work it into the best shape and form ; such things as these are what we 
need. I believe in making the hands skilful as well as the mind. 

The President announced that the hour for adjournment had arrived ; 
and, on motion of Mr. Wilson, of Washington (at 10.10 p. m.), the De- 
partment adjourned until Wednesday at 9.30 A. M. 

THIED SESSION— WEDNESDAY MOENING. 

Washington, Febrtmry 5, 1879. 

The Department met pursuant to adjournment, and was called to order 
by the president, Mr. Wickersham. 

The President. I desire to announce to the Department the different 
committees, as follows : 

Legislative committee. — M. A. Newell, Maryland; W. T. Harris, Mis- 
souri ; J. D. Philbrick, Massachusetts ; George J. Luckey, Pennsylva- 
nia ; G. J. Orr, Georgia. 

Executive committee, — J. O. Wilson, District of Columbia; T. M. Mar- 
shall, West Virginia ; Isaac N. Carleton, Connecticut ; L. H. Duling, 
Pennsylvania ; W. A. Mowry, Ehode Island. 

Committee on resolutions, — W. H. Barringer, New Jersey; John Han- 
cock, Ohio ; Henry Houck, Pennsylvania ; Eichard L. Carne, Virginia ; 
J. II. Piper, Illinois. 

Committee on invitations, — S. M. Etter, Illinois; Edward Smith, New 
York ; C. E. Hovey, District of Columbia. 

Hon. J. Ormond Wilson, of Washington, invited all who remained 
in the city on the following day to attend the forthcoming meeting of 
the school teachers of the District of Columbia, in the Congregational 
Church. 

At the request of the United States Commissioner of Education, the 
committee on legislation was instructed to examine and report upon the 
condition, plans, work, and needs of the Bureau of Education. 

Hon. WOliam Windom, United States Senator from the State of Min- 
nesota, was then introduced and briefly addressed tlv^ Ii^'^^csN2H^sBoiu 
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by the Baptists, and Emory College, an institution under the charge of 
the Methodist Church. In order to exhibit the ante-bellum woris: of 
these institutions, State and denominational, I give the following statis- 
tics, which are taken from their respective catalogues : 

Numier of ante-helium alumni. 

University of Georgia 928 

Oglethorpe Uuivei'sity 280 

Mercer University 229 

Emory College 397 

Total 1,834 

These four institutions gave a partial education during the same 
period, no doubt, to at least twice the number of alumni enrolled in 
their respective catalogues, the recipients having been compelled, by 
various causes, to relinquish their studies before the completion of the 
college curriculum.^ They thus gave to their country over 5,500 meOf 
more or less fully equipped for the great battle of life. I have looked 
carefully over their lists of alumni ; and among them I find men who 
have filled with honor high places in all the departments — legislative, 
executive, and judicial — of the national and of their respective State 
governments; men who have shed lustre upon the learned professions 
of law, medicine, and theology; men who have added to the domain 
of science by discovery; men who have been an ornament to authorship 
in the fields both of science and literature; men who have been honored 
and successful teachers of youth, and men who have adorned the w^alks 
of private life. The numerous county academies, too, though not sup- 
ported by the bounty of the State according to the original design of 
the fathers (receiving, nevertheless, from time to time, small contribu- 
tions in the way of aid from the public fund), were enabled, through the 
proceeds of tuition fees, to contribute to society every year throughout 
the ante-boUum period large niunbers of persons of both sexes with 
respectable academic attainments. W^ho will dare to rise up for the 
purpose of undervaluing this great educational work ! 

Great attention was also given in Georgia, during the same period, to 
the higher education of females. In 1836 endeavor in this direction 
received its first great impulse by the chartering of the Georgia Female 
College, now known as the Wesleyan Female College, an institution 
under the control of the Methodist Church. This wa« the first college 
in the United States, and i>erhaps in the w(n*ld, to have i\\e^ right given 
it of confernng degrees on women. This mother of female colleges sent 
forth, in ante-bellum times, bearing her dii)lonui 450 alumnaj to adorn 
and elevate and bless society. The founding of other similar institu- 
tions followed in rapid succession till the numlH^.r rose to nearly twenty. 
I cannot give the number of alunuue of any of these, as the necessary 
data have not been within my reach. I can, however, make this state- 
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ment, that I once had occasion to make some investigations upon this 
subject before the recent war, and I satisfied myself that there were, at 
tliat time, in actual attendance upon these higher institutions for the 
education of women in Georgia upward of sixteen hundred pupils. 

ELEMEN'TAKY EDUCATION IN GEORGIA BEFORE THE WAI5. 

AVliat shall I now say of elementary education ? I am well aware 
that I now approach much the weakest point in our system. By ele- 
mentary schools I mean schools in which were taught spelling, reading, 
penmanship, arithmetic, and sometimes English grammar and geogra- 
phy. Schools of this grade were the sole reliance throughout the rural 
districts in my State for many long years. The men who taught them 
were often incompetent — being sometimes without natiiral capacity, 
attainments, or aspirations — and now and then even persons of bad 
morals. There were among them no teachers' institutes or associations, 
no circulating libraries, no educational periodicals »— in short, nothing 
approaching the modern appliances provided with a view to professional 
elevation. There was no examination of teachers, no issuing of license 
as a condition precedent to obtaining a school, and no supervision. 
Every teacher was isolated, entirely dependent upon his own ability to 
modify methods or originate better ones, and completely and absolutely 
independent in the little realm over which he held sway. The obtain- 
ing of a school was entirely a matter of contract between the person 
offering himself as teacher and his proposed patrons. The latter were 
often utterly incompet<ent to judge of the teacher's qualifications, and 
hinged their acceptance or rejection of him solely ujion the rates at 
which he offered his services. A vivid picture of one of the more harm- 
less of this class of "old field schoolmasters," as they were called, is 
drawn in the person of Michael St. John, in the "Georgia Scenes," a 
book of infinite humor, written by my venerated and revered preceptor, 
Hon. Augustus B. Longstreet; while a type of the more brutal class is 
given us in the character of Israel Meadows, of the celebrated Philemon 
Perch Papers, of which Col. Kichard M. Johnston, now of Pen Lucy 
Academy, near Baltimore, is the author. 

The State did not propose to make even these inferior schools free. 
I have already- mentioned the fact that the sum of $250,000 was set 
apart in 1821 jis an academic fund. The same amount was appropri- 
ated in the same statute for the education of the poor, which, abided to 
a former uppropriation of $200,000 for the same purpose, made the sum 
of $4.j0,000. This large fund (large* for that period) was invested and 
the annual proceeds, amounting to from $20,000 to $30,000, were devoted 
to the payment of the tuition of i>oot children. It was not the policy 
to establish s(»i)arate schools for these indigent children. Such teach- 
ers of the aciulemies and of the inferior schools that I have already 
sketched as were willing tx) submit to an examination, which was often 
a mere matter of form and conducted by incompetent examiners^ v^^\^^ 
4 c I i\ 
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entitled, if approved, to receive their pro rata of the public fund for teach- 
ing any children adjudged by certain magistrates as belonging to the 
class known as " poor scholars," who may have entei'ed their schools. 
I need not say to this audience that this so-called system had no system 
in it, that it was full of defects, and that it was lacking in a hundred 
of the elements that make up an efficient piiblic school system. Still it 
answered a valuable purj^ose in its day. It placed the elements of an 
imperfect English education within reach of the entire white pojiida- 
tion, among whom the means of comfortable support were so general as 
to be well nigh universal. You will better understand this declaration 
when I tell you that I have spent my entire life in Georgia, and up to 
the late war I never met, to the best of my recollection, in city, town, 
village, or country place, a single southern bom person asking alms. 
As to the comparative!;^ small indigent class, what the State may have 
failed to do for them, the teachers would most gladly have done gratu- 
itously, for, in whatever else they may have been lacking, they generally 
had kindly hearts. 

The colored people, as is well know^n, we never sought to educate, and 
indeed the ediication of this class was finally prohibited by statute, 
under what I then believed the mistaken impression that this i>olicy 
w\as necessary to our domestic security ; and viewed from the standiK>int 
of statesnmnship alone, it cannot be shown that the Stiite ought to have 
provided lor the education of this class of the people. Education by the 
State rests upon the sole basis of self-i)rotection. Under the constitu- 
tion and laws as they then stood the colored people constituted no part 
of the body i)olitic, and therefore it was no necessary part of statesman- 
ship to provide for their education. Viewed from a mor<al and religious 
standpoint, the entire subject is seen in a different light. We are essen- 
tially a Christian people, and the belief that the Bible is a revelaticMi 
from (iod may be said to be a national belief. Holding this ox>inion 
individually and believing that book to contain the only rule of faith and 
practice for the moral government of human beings, I always tbonght 
thiit no man should be denied intelligent access to it, and large numbers 
of my brethren at the South shared this conviction. 

I have now jnit plainly before you the whole of educational endeavor 
in Georgia in ante-bellum times, both in its conception, as that concep- 
tion found expression in the different constitutions and the laws, and in 
its execution, as that execution is represented in the work actually done 
in the schools of both the higher and lower grad(»s. In doing this I 
have put before you much more vividly than 1 could have done in any 
other way the ante-bellum educational work of the South ; f(U- what was 
done in Georgia is about the same as that which was accomplished in 
every other Southern State. In the name of my southern brethren I am 
willing to admit that our inferior schools were indeed verif wfvrior^ and that 
in this grade of work we were far behind the older States of the north- 
ern j)ortion of the Union ) and truth requires the further admission that, 
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in the liiglier educatiou, we were not the equals of the States that have 
given lis a Harvard, a Yale, and a Princeton. Yet we were not so far 
behind in this higher grade of education as many persons have imagined, 
if we may judge from a single comparison, a comparison of the men in 
public life who were the products of this higher education in the two 
sections ; for,*as long as the truth of history is written, it will be re- 
corded that the men of the South exerted a controlling influence in the 
national councils for more than half a century of our history. 

EDUCATIONAL CHANGES EFFECTED BY THE WAR. 

I come now to speak of the new era, the post-bellum period. It woiikl 
be very difficult for me to put before you anything like an adequate view 
of the changes wrought by the war. Xo one, who was not of us, can 
ever be made to realize their magnitude. I think I may safely say that 
the history of civilization furnishes no parallel. Let us glance for a mo- 
ment at some of them. A large portion of the population, in some of 
the States more than one-half, which had been held by the other under 
the constitution and laws as property and which made up the bulk of 
the wealth, was set free in a day. Millions of dollars' worth of other 
I)roperty was destroyed ; and that which was left, including the real 
estate, had no exchangeable value, from the lack of purchasers. The 
entire cmrrency of the country was blotted out, so that thousands of 
good citizens did not possess so much of current funds as would buy a 
meal's victiials or even pay the postage on a letter. The business of 
agriculture, always the main reliance of the people, was put in what 
seemed to be a hopeless condition by the derangement of the labor sys- 
tem and by the total inadequacy of the appliances of farming left on 
hand, such as farm animals, farm supplies, and agricultural implements. 
Thousands of persons liWng upon salaries or by the wages of labor, 
often without a week's subsistence on hand and having large families 
dependent upon them, were left without employment or the hope of 
obtaining it. 

Great as were these changes in our material condition, they were not 
greater than the political changes to which we were subjected. At first 
we were told that we must make certain alterations in the fundamental 
law of the different States before these States could be restored to their 
former relations to the General Government. AVe had not been accus- 
tomed to make changes in our organic law at the suggestion of an out- 
side power, but we obeyed. We had not been long thus reconstructed 
till recumstruction was itself reconstructed. The new governments set 
111) ^vere as speedily pulled down, and we were required to form others. 
Tlie law providing for the forming of these new governments, a law in 
the passage of which the South had no voice, enfranchised the recently 
liberated slaves — who were, as a rule, wholly illiterate — and disfran- 
chised verj' large numbers of the most intelligent and virtuous of the 
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white population, thus practically reversing, to a large extent, the rela- 
tive status of the two races. 

But it is with the effect of the changes of the war upon the progress 
of exlucation in the South that I have to deal in tliis discussion. Most 
of the States of the South, in adopting new constitutions under the 
reconstruction act«, incorporated into the fundamental law the public 
school policy. I must say of the educational provisions of the constitu- 
tion adopted at that time in my own State, that they were a great move 
forward. Notwithstanding the mass of ignorance which made up the 
great body of the convention, it was our good fortune that a few men of 
great ability and of true statesmanship had found their way into it; to 
these, doubtless, we owe the wise educational policy then adopted. ]S^ot 
only were constitutions which provide for public education generally 
adopted, but in every State in the South the attempt has been made to 
inaugurate a school system under laws passed in accordance with the 
Hew constitutional recpiirements. I propose now to refer briefly to some 
of the great obstacles that stood in the way of the success of this attemi>t. 
I have already referred, in a general way, to the utter wreck of material 
resources which the South had suil'ered. I will now give, not only the 
view of this wreck as presented in reliable statistics, but a further view 
from the same standpoint of the immense increase in the number of 
helpless illiterates to l>e provided for educationally in the new order of 
thhigs. By the census of 1870, the entire property of the States of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, Xorth Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia (Southern States) amoimted to 
$3,55.'5,7r>7,0()0; while the census of 1800 shows the same aggregate, at 
that time, to have been $.'>,42l>,()41,721:. It will thus be seen that the 
value of all property in the fifteen States named was in 1870 only about 
three-fifths of such value in 18G0. The population of these same fifteen 
States was in 1870 as follows: white, 0,27.'>,S5f>; colored, 4,472,(>84. It 
will thus be seen that nearly one-third of the people of these States, 
at that time, consisted of recently liberated vslaves, owning little, if any, 
taxable property. Ad<l to the number of freedmen the number of whites 
impoverished by the then recent war, and the number thus found desti- 
tute of material resounjes would, in all prob;ibility, equal one-half of the 
entire population. 

By taking an area of less extent, I am enabled to make a much 
stronger case. The aggregate value of property in the States of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Xorth Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Texas (cotton States)in 1870 was 81,401,487,468; 
while the same aggregate in 18(>0 was 83,294,241 ,400. The i)()pulation of 
the States just named in 1870 was, white, ;i,80(;,280; coh)red, 3,103,800, 
the colored population being nearly equal to the white. From these 
figures I feel justified in saying that, while the taxable property of these 
States was only about three-eighths of what it had been at the begiu- 
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iiin^* of tlie preceding decade, the non-taxpayers must have been very 
nearly two-thirds of the entire population. 

OBSTACLKS TO BE OVERCOME IN EXTENDING ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

I have now put before you, in the vast increase in the burden to be 
borne and the great diminution in ability to bear it, the greatest of the 
obstacles to success. There were others, however, to which I must 
brietly refer. From the sketch of educational achievement in the South 
in ante-bellum times given in the first part of this address, it will be seen 
that we had no such thing as public schools among us. Our people had 
a way of their own of accomi)lishing educational results, and in this way 
they were pretty firmly fixed, and, like all other communities where the 
controlling element is of Anglo-Saxon origin, they are very slow to 
make changes. This slowness to change is at the foundation of the con- 
servatism everywhere prevailing in southern society, and, when not too 
persistent, it is an invaluable element of character. 

But there was not only among the people a simple indisposition to 
change — there was a hick of the knowledge upon which rational change 
is always based. Few* intelligent men among us had studied the phi- 
losophy upon which education by the State rests, its absolute necessity 
in order to self-protection, its greater universality, its cheapness, and 
consequent ada])tation to an impoverished people, and its superiority as 
a result of intelligent supervision. These thoughts are now taking pos- 
session of the minds of thinking men, but till this result could be brought 
about it is very evident that no real progress could be made. 

Another hindrance to success was not so much opposition to public 
schools as opposition to the manner in which the public school policy 
had been ingrafted upon the fundamental law. 

I have already' sketched the manner in \vhich the new constitiitions 
originated in the Southern States at the close of the war. It is only 
necessary to place the faets in this sketch before an audience of fair- 
minded citiztms in any portion of the Union in order to enable them to 
understand how intelligent, virtuous, patriotic citizens could feel not 
only opposition l)ut even aversion to a measure, intrinsically good, in 
consequence of the manner of its adoption. That this was the ground 
of much of the opposition, I know from intimate association and con- 
taet with all classes of citizens at the South. 

I now approach another hiiulrance whicli has been much misunder- 
stood, and which I am happy to have the opportunity of presenting in 
a truthful light before an audience like this. The hinckance to which 
I allude was the presence among us of so large an element of persons of 
African des(;ent. It has been thought by many people at the Xorth that 
the white people of the South entertiin feelings of aetual hostility toward 
this nice of ])eople. You will allow me to saj', in all candor, that no 
greater mistake has ever been niiwle. It is true that this feeling has 
prevailed to some extent among the more ignorant and illiberal of our 
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white population ; but the more intelligent and virtuous, constituting 
the bulk of our white citizens, are strangers to it. We understand this 
people too well and owe them too much to entertain feelings of hostility 
toward them. Tliey nursed us in our infancy, were our playmates in 
childhood, and in manhood they were our domestics and field laborers. 
They watdied over us in sickness, closed our eyes in death, and shed 
tears at our Imrial. During the four years of fratricidal strife, when the 
whole South was a military camp and every able-bodied white man a 
soldier, they cultivated our fields, protected our families, stood faith- 
fulh' by us in the presence of armed foes, and wept with us over our 
brothers and our sons who fell in the deadly conflict. God forbid that 
we should ever forget the service they rendered us in the hour of 
our greatest trial! You will believe me, then, when I tell you that it 
was not hostility to this people that made their i)resence amon^ us an 
obstacle to the successful introduction of public schools. I will endeavor 
to state clearly and briefly one or two of the grounds that made them a 
hindrance. I have already spoken of the general destruction of the 
proi>erty of the white population. Out of the remnant left them fh)m 
the An-eck very few of them were able to make adequate provision for 
the education of their own children. Is it suriu'ising, then, that they 
should feel it a great hardship that they were required also to make 
l)rovision for the education of the childi*en of those who had themselves, 
by the laws of the country, constituted a large portion of their wealth! 
This feeling of hardship was one of the grounds of hindrance. 

Another ground was a feeling of uncertainty in the minds of many 
intelligent men as to the probability of ever making good citizens out 
of the materials which this race furnishes. Even those among us who 
are now the strongest advocates of universal education understood this 
l>eoi)le too well to say that there was not reasonable ground for this 
doubt. We knew that, in all the history of the ])ast, they had never 
accomplished anything great intellectually. They had never established 
anything like regularly organized governments, or enlarged the bound- 
aries of knowledge by discovery, or made any valuable contributions 
to lit(*rature, or increased the i)r(xluctiveness of labor by useful inven- 
tions. In their own country they had always been mere savages; when 
brought h^re, notwithstanding their bondage, they were greatly raised 
in the scale of being. Contact with civilization and the labors among 
them of the different Cliristian churches did much for them ; their 
moral elevation was greatly retarded, however, by a gemu-al lack of any- 
thing like true home life among them. Oo<l, who made us and knows 
all that is in us, has a]>i)ointe(l the family as the great agency for 
the moral and intellectual elevation of the race. While many luimane 
masters wei*e always ready voluntarily to make large* i)ecuniary sacrifices 
ratlier than be guilty of the great wrong of breaking up families, the 
ditterent Southern State governments made the great mistake of failing 
to extend over these home relations the a'gis of tlieir protection. These 
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caiises hacl made the colored people what they were intellectually and 
niorall}', and their condition, in these respects, afforded, as I think, 
reasonable ground for the doubt entertained. 

I am o-lad to say that these hindrances, so far as they rest upon long 
standing habits of thought, upon lack of information in respect to the 
new educational policy, upon the violent innovations on established 
modes of framing organic law, and upon speculations in reference to 
questions of race, have well nigh disappeared. The people of the South 
liave consented to give up the old and tiy the new; they have studied the 
pIiilosoi)hy of the modern educational system, and many liave studied 
with ai)i)roval ; they have dismissed speculative theories and have 
ae<;epted wliat they now consider accomplislied facts. The most con- 
vincing proof of tliese declarations is found in the fact that constitutions 
conforming to the new ideas are generally being adopted throughout the 
South by conventions in which men of the old school hold absolute sway, 
and an honest effort is being made everywhere throughout that entire 
section to educate all the children, irrespective of race. The greatest 
obstacle of all, that to which I first alluded and to which I now again 
refer, still remaiUvS, viz, our poverty and the vast number of the helpless 
thrown iipon our hands. Out ot* this hard, stern fact grows the great, 
the overshadowing need of the South at this time, viz, more means. 
True, there are other needs. We need a deeper and more general i)ublic 
interest in education than can be excited among a partially educated 
]>oi)ulation. We need a more intelligent comprehension of our educa- 
tional situation than can be found among our nilers. We need a much 
larger and more enterprising body of thoroughly qualified teachers for 
both our white and colored schools, and especially for the latter. We 
need very much an adequate miniber of well endowed, well manned nor- 
mal schools for keeping up this supply of well trained teachers. To 
these and similar topics the minds of some experienced educators would 
doubtless have turned in presenting my theme. But our need of means, 
the great, the ever present, the all pervading need, which for years past 
has been resting upon my mind, and blocking up the way to success in 
every grade of educational effort, whether in the college, the high school, 
the academy, or the common school, took possession of my mind when 
1 entered upon this discussion; and I could not refrain from such a state- 
ment of historic and other facts and such a train of thought and argu- 
ment as might enable me to bring out this one great need in all the 
weight of its overwhelming emphasis. 

A few more thoughts now and this hour's work will be done. I have 
said that the people of the Soiith are making an honest effort to educate 
the children of all classes, irrespective of race. I might have made that 
statement stronger. I might, with truth, have characterized the effort 
as heroic. Solomon says, " Ue that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city;" if the spectacle of self-conquest in an individual 
is sublime, what shall we say of the spectacle when a whole i)eople 
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place themselves in that attitude ? And this is the attitude of the South 
to-day. We have presented our shoulders to the burden placed upon 
them ; but while we have been bearing this burden as best we could, 
in silence, we have felt, all the while, that it was not all ours. It was 
l)ut upon us as a result of the war, and we feel that the whole country' 
ought to aid us in bearing it. You are ready to ask, why refer to a topic 
like this in the presence of a body \\ith no power to act! The men sit- 
ting here, and the thousands of intelligent men in all parts of the country 
whom they, in some sense, represent, can make themselves felt with a 
body that is potential. It is for this reason that I have touched upon 
this topic. Having now unburdened my heart of what I, in eoininon 
with multitudes of the best men at the South, have long felt, I now leave 
the subject with you. 

At the close of the prepared address, the speaker begged leave to 
make some jidditional statements. He said he regietted that he did not 
have the statistics from all the States of the South which verify the 
statement that these States are now making an earnest eftbrt to educate 
the children of all classes. He desired, however, to give the Georgia 
statistics. Public schools were first put in operation, in that State, in 
1871. In 1872 the school work was interrupted in consequence of a 
previous misapplication of the school fund. There have been enrolled 
in the schools in the successive years since the beginning of the work 
as follows : 



Year. 



1871. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
187() . 
1877. 
1878.. 



42, 914 
03, 922 
93, 167 
105, 990 
121, 418 
128, 290 
i:i8, 000 



Colored pux)il8. 


Total. 


6,064 


49, 578 


19. 755 


83,677 


42, 374 


135,541 


50, 358 


156,348 


57, 987 


179,405 


02, 330 


190,626 


73, 000 


211,000 



In the cities, the schools are kept in operation for ten months of the 
year. In the rural districts, he regretted to say that they are kept open 
only for three months; and the school fund is so small as to be inade- 
quate to pay all the expenses of even this short term. 

Dr. PniLURiCK hoped that Dr. Orr's i)aper would be referred to the 
committee on legislation with a view to bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of Cimgress, which is the only source from wliicli help for the 
South in this emergency is possible. 

The President suggested that Dr. Orr's i)aper should be printed and 
widely distributed by the Bureau of Education. 

Hon. John IIancock, ll. d., superintendent of the Dayton (Ohio) 
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Tlie following revision of the remarks of Dr. Harris wa« received too 
late for use at the proper time. It is therefore inserted in its present 
shape : 

Hon. William T. Harris, ll. d., of St. Louis, said: I did not come 
prepared to make a speech. I must say, though, that I feel a deep in- 
terest in the paper of Dr. Orr. I paid a visit last summer, and it was 
my first visit, to (leorgia, to attend the State meeting of teachers. 1 
also visited Tennessee, and had a great many talks with men who 
identify themselves with education in the State, and I have done con- 
siderable thinking on this subject myself. Now, I am thoroughly in 
i'a vor of local legislation. Every place should govern itself in so far as 
its interests can be bounded by the lines of locality. As soon as these 
extiMid beyond its boundaries and become common interests, then it 
must be governed by the laws of the whole nation. A locality may 
govern itself a.s far as it« own interests are concerned ; but as the interests 
become more general in character, it must be governed by the will of 
the larger community; and I think the Government could not do a wiser 
or a better thing than to determine the policy of all the States in refer- 
ence to education. The great point is that Congress shall take all its 
lands now on hand and hereafter to be obtained and devote the pro- 
ceeds therefrom to the creation of an educational fund, under the con- 
trol of the United States, the fund then to be divided among the States; 
in i)roi)ortion to the amount of illiteracy in them; and, since the effects 
of the war have entuiled so much illitenicy upon the Southern States, 
let them ^vt t\w largest pro])ortion of the fund. This educational 
intensst is on(» that affects th(» whole c^uintry, and it should be settle*! 
in a national way. 

Dr. Harris. 1 would supi)ort that motion, and desire to point out in 
what respect we need a correction of the schedule on which the census 
is based, (ieneral Francis A. Walker, who has ha<l the census in charge, 
is well known to be a competent man for the position. He has prepared 
very int<»resting tables in respect to the sociology of the United States 
and other imixutant matters, lint there is one direction in whic^h his 
labors couhl be imuh" nuivh more available to us in our school interests, 
and that is in the way of furnishing us the means of correcting local 
censuses. These are known to l>e erroneous and unreliable for our pur- 
]M)ses from many causes. One is, that the census is taken by a man 
who goi\s from door to door and inipiires of the servant maid for the 
names of those between the ages of live and twenty-one years. He thus 
gets his information i'nnn an unintelligent and for tU^t \:^»>?«\\ xsx^Njcvns^- 



worthy sooroe. 'Sow, the United States census is tftkea with the 
utmost vMej the schedules are left to be filled out by the household^ and 
there are so many items in them that they insure dose atteution, the 
items of ages in particular being taken with the greatest care. The 
school items call for the number of children less than one year old, the 
number at one year, the number between one and two years, the num- 
ber less than three, and so on up to four years of age. They do not give 
the number between five and six years, or between six and seven^ but 
they give those from five to nine years, then those frt)m ten to fonrteeOf 
then from fifteen to seventeen, then from fifteen to nineteen, and so on. 
But there is no possible way of getting at the number who are of school 
age in any State by the United States census, because the school ages do 
not corresi>ond with the ages General Walker has given. What we want, 
therefore, is that the schedule shall show the ages by years from one to 
twenty-one, male and female } and not only for the State, but for minor 
subdivisions, so that we can see the difference between cities and countiy 
and the relative growth of the cities. The number in Missouri, for in- 
stance, is 39,795, in every aggregate of 100,000, between the ages of five 
and twenty-one years ; but the data for cities are not given in detail sep- 
arately. Now, in St. Louis we have of school age 90 pei* cent, of the ratio 
of school age for the State; we have there more old persons; and Chicago 
has only about 80 per cent, of the ratio of school age in the whole State — 
a very interesting social point, showing the rate of emigration of the 
different States. We took in St. Ix)uis, in December, a school census, 
and we found that it was taken so poorly and was so unreliable in its 
results that it gave us fewer cbildi*eu than the census of 1870 — that is, 
40,(MH) less population tlian the Unite<l Statt^s census. Tliest*, remarks 
will go to show liow ini[K)rtant it is that tlie census of the United States 
should correct its st^hedule for the ages bi^twoon one and twenty -one. 
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schools, suggested that southern members of Congress be specially 
ui'gecl to work for the provision desired. 

Hon. William T. Harris, ll. d., of St. Louis, said : I did not come 
prepared to make a speech. I must say, though, that I feel a deep in- 
terest in the paper of Dr. Orr. I paid a visit last summer, and it wa« 
my first visit, to Georgia, to attend the State meeting of teachers. I 
also visited Tennessee, and had a great many talks with men who iden- 
tify themselves with education in the State, and I have done consider- 
able thinking on this subject myself. Now, I am thoroughly in favor 
of local legislation. Every place should govern itself in so far as its 
interests can be bounded by the lines of locality: as soon as these ex- 
tend over its vicinity, and become common interests, then it must be 
governed by common laws. So, when it is a common interest with a 
larger territory, I believe that the United States should lend a helping 
hand. A locality may govern itself as far as its own interests are con- 
cerned ; but as the interests become more general in character, they 
must be governed by larger communities, and I think the government 
could not do a wiser or a better thing than to determine the policy of 
all the States in reference to education. This is a question that is now 
being debated in Massachusetts, and also throughout the West. The 
question arises whether we shall have a high school education or not. 
We want Congress to settle this matter. We want money put into a 
State university. Now, I do not believe you can build a high school and 
have no connecting link between it and the university. The great point 
is that the United States shall take all its lands now to be sold and here- 
after to be obtained, when we get Mexico and the South American re- 
publics under our control [laughter], and sell the lands, the pro- 
ceeds therefrom to be devoted to the creation of an educational fund, 
under the control of the United States, and the fund then divided among 
the States iji proportion to the amount of illiteracy in them ; and as long 
as the effects of the war have entailed so much illiteracy upon the South- 
ern States, let them get the largest proportion of the fund. This educa- 
tional interest is one that affects the whole country, and this matter 
should be settled in a national way. Kow, the most reasonable and feasi- 
ble thing is that the money should come from the General Government, 
from the sales of public lands, the money to be divided, as I said before, 
according to the illiteracy existuig in each State. Congress should settle 
this matter, if it desires to do so, and dispose of it at once. This is a 
measure that has been ])ending before the National Legislature for years, 
and should be disposed of without further delay j and, if necessary. Con- 
gress should appoint officers to see that this money be properly dis- 
tributed for educational pui*poses and divided according to the illiteracy 
in the several States. 

Dr. Philbrick believed that the educational sentiment of New Eng- 
land is entirely in sympathy with the attempt to afford relief to the 
South. He thought the matter one of vital interest, and worthy of the 
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l»est thon«rlit This I>ei»artinem wmld pre it- He tlionglit ednciton 
iHvd iij<»if ciniraj»:e and confideuoe: if ve agree that a thing is right, 
let us fifiLt ior it. 

A 1>ELEGATE sjiid that it is often difficult to obtain actioii by legidi- 
tuit>s (»u eiliHtational sul»it*i*ts. lK*cause other matt-erR, seeming'ly of more 
iiuiiiediaTe iuteix^st, jmsL theiu out of the irav. He vonJd ask if the 
KHitLerii i!ieinl»ers of Oonpvss are favoral»le to the distribation of the 
land siiles fund to tLe Siait** f«>r educational jmrjxises. 

l>r. Oiin could si»eak in the aftinnative f(»r the Georpa delegration. 

The Peesipext and l>r. nA>cc»CK ctmibatwl the idea that Mr. Goode 
and Senator UtKn's hills for the ]miiM»se mentioned axe intended to 
centi-alize the ]K»\Ter over education in the hands of the Federal Crorern- 
nient. 

I>r. Oek said that last vinir he had converpsKl with many Senators and 
Iie]»resciitatives. and was sniv that at least fifty of those he had talked 
AvjTb ai-e in fav<»rof sf»nic snch nie^isniv: even some who are extreme 
adv<K-ates of Mr. Calbonii> views on State ri<rhts make an exoejition of 
this niattf'r. and ln-licve that tht- wh(»lf country* should see to it that 
no section hecouics weakene<l or de^aded through the igruoranoe of its 
}io]»uIation. 

Prof. T. :M. Maeshall. of the State formal Schw»l at Glenville, 
W. Va.. sai<l tliat some menil^ei-s c»f Conpx'ss are very indiflTerent to 
and i;ruoi-ant of sueh matters: others are well disposenl. The Depart- 
ment . instead of sjiendin;: n<> much time over matters in which members 
are all a;rree<l. would do hetter if it piNx-eiMled to convince the public 
and Congress that measuivs n*lating^ to education are of vital iiu]>or- 
tance. TJie only way is Xo ]mx a concise printcil statement lx*f<>re them, 
oi' to s4M*k jM:»rsonal inteirourse with them, whenever i>rc>]»iT and iK>ssible, 
and inform them what is necessaiv t«» Ik.* done. 

Mr. iJAiiniNGEi: and Dr. Oee heartily concun vd in ad>ising: the same 
coui'se. 

EDUCATION AND THE TENTH CENSUS. 

Dr. Hancock thon;:ht the T>epartment should do something: for the 
}>i*XXi*v collection of facts ivlatinjr to e<lncatit>n by the tenth decennial 
censii**. 

On motion of General Eaton, the subject f»f the census was now 
taken u)). 

Dr. Hakkis. I would supiKjit that motion, and desin^ to imint out 
in what resjM*<:t we hwmI a correction of the seh«*didc on whieh the cen- 
sus is bas<Ml. G<'neral Francis A. Walkei-. who has had the eensus in 
eljar;re. is w<;ll known to be a comjietent man for the i»osition. Tie is 
]»rej»arin;r vi'ry int4'n'stin;r tahles in respt^et to th^ soriolo;^y of the 
Ignited States an<l other im]»ortant census matters. I>ut there is one 
direction in which his lalHirs couhl be made mueh more available to us 
in our scliool interests, ami that is in the way of correctin;^ local een- 
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suses. These are known to be utterly erroneous and unreliable for our pur- 
poses from many causes. One is, that the census is taken by a man who 
goes from door to door and inquires of the servant maid who live in the 
house between the ages of 5 and 21 years. He thus gets his information 
from an unreliable, and, in a large number of cases, an unintelligent, and 
for that reason untrustworthy source. Now, the United States census is 
taken with the utmost care ; the schedule is left to be filled out by the house- 
hold, and there are so many items in it that it insures close attention, the 
items of ages in particular being taken with the greatest care. The school 
items call for the number of children less than 1 year old, the number at 1 
year, the number between 1 and 2 years, the number less than 3, and so on 
u]) to 4 years of age. They do not give the number between 5 and G years, 
or between G and 7, but they give those from 5 to 9 years, then those from 
10 to 14, then from 15 to 19, then from 15 to 17, and so on. But there is 
no i)<)ssible way of getting at the number who are of school age by the 
United States census in any State, because the ages do not correspond 
with the ages Mr. Walker has taken. What we want, therefore, is that 
the schedule shall show the ages by years from 1 to 21, male and female; 
and not only with reference to that generally for the States, but for 
minor subdivisions, as in other matters, so that we can see the differ- 
ence in tlie cities and in the growth of the cities. The number in Mis- 
souri, for instance, is 39,795, in every aggregate of 100,000, between the 
ages of 5 and 21 years ; but the cities are not given in that way. The 
city of Chicago is not given, but the whole State of Illinois. Kow in St. 
Louis we have 90 per cent, of the ratio of the State ; we have there 
more old persons; and Chicago has only about 80 per cent, of the ratio 
of the wlu)le State ; a very interesting social point, showing the rate of 
emigration of the different States. We took a local census the other 
day, in December, a school census, and we found that it was taken so 
poorly, and was so unreliable in its results, that we had less children 
than in 1870, and it gave us 40,000 less population than the United 
States census. The national census for 1870, which was so much more 
accurate and reliable, showed an increase of 30,000 in four years. These 
HMuarks will go to show how important it is that the census of the 
United States should correct its schedule for the ages between 1 and 21. 
After some remarks on the uiidoubted magnitude of the illiteracy not 
reported by the census takers and on the necessity of selecting those 
officials with greater c^re than heretofore, the convention voted that a 
committee of three be appointed to confer with the Commissioner of 
Education and with the Superintendent of the Census on this subject ; 
and ^lessrs. Hancock, Harris, and J. O. Wilson were api)ointed such 
committee. 

The President read invitations for the Department from the Book- 
Sewing ^Ijichine Company to inspect the machine at the Government 
l*rinting Office ; also from 31rs. Louise Pollock to visit her Kindergar- 
ten, at 929 Eighth street. 
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Prof. GEORaE P. Beard, of the Southwestern I^ormal School of 
Peausylvauia, announced that Eev. Doctor J. H. Vincent, of Ghaatau- 
qua, X. Y., Jiad made arrangements for a teachers' institute for the last 
two weeks of next July. 

UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Tlie President then introduced General John Eaton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, who read the follo^ving pai)er : 

My friend Dr. Wickcrsham has requested me to speak of the wants 
of the Bureau of Education ; and, as you know, we have all learned 
that, when he is oui* chief, prompt obedience is the only course. I am 
more than willing to admit the duty of umking a statement about the 
Bureau as complete and frank as i)ossible to the members of this asso- 
ciation, to whom its origin and its success hitherto are so largely due. 

The administration of the responsibilities of education in the sevens 
States and cities had for some time revealed a certain lack in our educa- 
tional resources ; no State or city could supi^ly it ; it was not a lack of 
authority, for there is abundant authority vested in every State. But the 
need was felt of an efficient medium for the collection of educational 
data and their generalization and publication. 

Something of what was wanted by educators had been undertaken by 
the General Government in reference to other subjects, especially agri- 
culture and meteorology, and indeed in reference to education itself, by 
including certain items relating to institutions of learning and illiteracy 
in the schedules of the later censuses. The new bureau was to collect 
and diffuse information respecting education, not to interfere in the 
nmnagement or courses of study of any educational institutions. The 
Department of xVgriculture does not direct the operations of the farmer; 
the census does not shape a single fact that it records; the Bureau of 
Education does not direct a single school that it reports — it only collects 
and disseminates information. 

It has now been in operation nearly twelve years. Of the three years 
of toil and care spent in its administration by my able and Iciuned pred- 
ecessor 1 need not speak. To the discharge of my own responsibilities 
I have always invited the closest scrutiiFV of every one who would take 
time to investigate, esi)ecially of all educators. 

The Bureau cannot very well make known its wants without recalling 
in some measure what it has done and is doing. We should not there- 
fore forget how absolutely wanting in guides and standards weiv its be- 
ginnings. To aid our conception, suppose we go back to the time when 
there wixs no national report on edu(.*ation, and, taking uj) the law organiz- 
ing the Bureau, examine the requirement for an annual report ; and, 
recognizing the fact that the Office properly has no authority outside its 
clerical force, let each one of us for himself think what wouhl be Jiin 
plan for such a report. 
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SCOPE OF THE WORK UNDERTAKEN. 

Shall the plan stop with some one phase of education — elementary 
schools, private schools, academies, and other schools for secondary 
instruction, colleges, or professional schools! Shall it, in short, 
exvluile any feature of education in the country, or shall it include all 
systems and institutions j^roperly classed as educational? Evidently 
the latter, and when the comprehensiveness of the plan is determined 
on, there remain innumerable questions as to details. 

iNIauy of 30U now here, and others in the country prominent as edu- 
cators, know how these questions were settled by us nine years ago. 
A\'e sought to interpret the law by the prevailing intelligent educational 
sentiment of the country. That sentiment, as I said before, with a una- 
nimity that left in my mind no doubt, could not be satisfied with an an- 
nual national report that attempted to comprehend anything less than 
a statement concerning all the institutions and systems of education in 
the several States and Territories. 

It shoidd be remembered that at that date two States were without 
scliool superintendents; that even a list of State superintendents could 
not be kept corrected to date for even a few months; that there was no 
list of the superintendents of even those cities having separate municipal 
school administration, and that there were no lists of colleges, or of 
academies, or of normal schools, or of reformatories, and so on. More- 
over, it should be noted that each week and month brought to the Office 
demands for information upon educational experience and topics not 
elsewhere to be obtained, often requiring extensive research and elabo- 
rate treatment. In planning the report, we are brought directly to con- 
sider the (piestion of collecting material. The States and many of the 
cities published reports, colleges and academies published catalogues, 
and numerous school journals and educational pamphlets were produced 
annually. As the work of the Office was to be conducted on the his- 
torical method, manifestly all material of this kind was to besought for 
the past as well as for the x)resent and the future; thus arose the neces- 
sity for an educational library as a part of the Office. Out of the com- 
munications between this Office and the ministries of instruction in other 
countries in reference to education the foreign dei)artnient of the library 
grew. 

l>ut when you have begun a collection of books about education you 
can hardly avoid collecting educational appliances also; often the book 
without the appliance is well nigh useless to the investigator; hence 
canu^ the educational museum, and chiefly in a mass from the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. 

AVe continually found that all the additional information wanted about 
education (which could not at that time be obtained and to collect which 
this Otlice was founded) could not be gathered from any books, journals, 
or reports then in existence by any means thus far devised. Bringing 
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all the statistics tog:ether from the several State and city reix>rts as pub- 
lished for their domestic use, it was found that there was that difEerenee 
in nomenclature and methods of treatment, of objects sought^ and means 
used, that reasonably fiur and intelli{^ent comparison and inferences were 
possible only in a limited degree. To supply this want, the Office, as you 
are aware, in conference with State officers for the State, city officers for 
the city, presidents of colleges for the colleges, and the heads of different 
classes of institutions, after numerous experiments, adopted forms rf 
blanks to be sent out to ciujh ; these were to be filled by the resxx>nsible 
l>erson addressed and returned to the Office. Here, it should be kept in 
mind, there is no authority, no reciuirement; only the rightuess of the 
act, as a<3knowledged by all concerned and as deemed of value and in- 
terest by them. ]\Ioreover the fuhiess of the returns is wholly a matter 
of theu' comity. The result has been before you and before the country 
these scA'cral years. I know of no parallel voluntary contribution of sta- 
tistical information anywhere. Of the imi)erfection8 none can know 
better than those who fill the blanks and those who collate them. The 
sending out of these questiims it will be seen was in no way an effort to 
change systems and methods of work anywhere adopted as a necessitv 
of local administration. It was simply an eflfoiii to state in the same 
nomenclature the facts on ditlei-ent points from data which had been 
theretofore gathered and published, but so i)ublished as to be valueless 
for purposes of generalization. The imi>rovement in the numbers, ful- 
ness, and cinrectness of these replies furnishes some of the most grati- 
fying experiences eonn(»cted with the administration of the Office. Not 
a few adininistratoi's of institutions and systems have assured us that 
the elfort to answer these inquiries has had the most healthful influence 
ui)<)n the (fare with which local i*eoords are made and reiH)rte<l. 

The subdivisions of work and the methods of business in the Bureau 
must ne(!essarily accord with the Department in which it is an office, and 
yet it nuist not be devised in such a way as to exercise any executive 
authority. 

This description of what the Office has sought to do in the discharge 
of its duty to collect educational statistics and information, so far con- 
veys an idea of what it want.s to do in this respect. 

rUBLICATlOXS OF THK OFFICE. 

We turn naturally to the second depaiiment of the duty of the Bureau^ 
viz, the publication of informatitm in respect to education. 

I have referred to the annual report reciuired by law. This, however 
large it may have seemed, has been crammed with the results of the 
process of (collecting the information above descnl>ed, and yet the 
demand from many <piarters is always for more extended information 
upon many of the topics treated. Often this diMuand from localities, 
institutions, or systems requires sx>ecial collections of facts and separate 
treatment and publication; hence comes the public^ition of what are 
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known as Circulars of Information. The annual report is constructed 
on the theory that, when occasion may require, special reports will be 
made based on each of the several tables included in the statistical 
appendix of the annual report. The Special Keport on Public Libraries 
in the United States is an illustration of this class of publications. 

The publications of the Office since 1870, it may be abided, comprise 7 
annual reports, 2 special reports, 32 Circulars of Information, and 4 other 
])anii)hlets. These jniblications amount to more than 10,500 octavo pages, 
they have been distributed in more than 250,000 mail and freight parcels 
all over this country, and to various persons, ofiftces, and institutions in 
Canada, ^lexico. South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

NEKDS OF THE BUREAU. 

We are now prepared to state somewhat specifically the wants of the 
Bureau: 

First. It wants additional clerical force. A sufficient number of 
suitably qualified clerks — clerks possessing the high attainments de- 
manded — it has never had. As the work increases, the divisions into 
which it naturally falls should each be in charge of a competent chief, 
with such assistants «as are necessary to do the work well and promptly. 
These divisions exist, but the several persons of ability and culture 
employed in each division are unequal to the tasks assigned them. 
Work is delayed, information in their hands of great importance to 
vast educational interests and often asked for by school officers simply 
cannot be given because there is no one to compile and write it out. 
The fact is discouraging to the clerk and liable to misunderstanding on 
the part of the con^espondeiit. The work of one division is compelled 
to give way to that of a.iother and there is danger of confusion. The 
Bureau, therefore, wants enough clerical force to do this work promptly 
and well. 

Second. The Bureau wants fit and permanent quarters. The Office 
has the kindlj' and sympathetic oversight of the accomplished Secretary 
who is at the head of the Interior Department; and to him and his im- 
mediate assistants is it due that the Office is able to welcome you in the 
l)leasant rooms now allotted to its use. Never before has the Bureau 
been able to store its library and its museum in immediate relation to 
each other. Indeed, we have moved five times in the hist nhie years, 
each time with great damage to the work and the property of the Office. 

The Bureau therefore wants a permanent and fit abiding place, (1) 
where its clerical work can be performed ; (2) where its publications can 
be received, storexl, and distributed to advantage ; (3) where it can store 
its library; (4) where its appliances illustrative of education can be 
collectcMl and exhibited for the benefit of specialists in education and 
tlie public generally. What benefit would accrue generally from one 
such collection — a collection in which improvements in educational appli- 
ances may be received and examined, and where a national system of 
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*:;<». Tl'O. 
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in;: ;jnd imhlishin;; edneational information. 

Tln' IMiKsinKXT tlien annouiu^ed the papers to be read at the evening 
<'-s>ion. and the Department adjourned to 7..'5o p. M. 
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FOURTH SESSIOB^— WEDNESDAY EVENES^G. 

Washington, February 5, 1879. 
The Department reassembled and was called to order by the President 
at 7.30 p. M. 

INSTRUCTION IN GOVERNMENTAL IDEAS. 

Mr. Justice Strong, of the United States Supreme Court, read the 
following paper : 

I think it one of the most interesting features of the present age that 
public attention is so much directed to popular education. Not only is 
the duty of training the young for useful manhood and womanhood more 
generally recognized than ever before in the history of thQ world, but there 
is a great increase in the number of thoughtful men who are considering 
the best moiles of conducting educational operations in our public schools. 
We have passed the time when it was doubted whether schools for 
universal popular education may properly be sustained at the public ex- 
pense. It is now acknowledged everywhere that the wise administration 
of government, as well as its safety and perpetuity, is largely dependent 
upon the intelligence of the masses of the governed. This is true in all 
nations that exist under a constitutional form of government. Above 
all is it true in the United States. Here the people themselves are the 
government Tliey dictate its tbrms and agencies; they select its offi- 
cers; they make the laws; they designate directly or indirectly what 
men shall legislate for the country, what judges shall administer the 
laws in existence, and who shall execute them. Their impulses, their 
prejudices, or their judgment dictate what governmental policy shall be 
pursued. There is upon our statute books no law of universal applica- 
tion that has not been placed there and is not kept there in obedience 
to the popular will. All governmental and legal changes flow fi'om the 
same source. It is the voice of the masses that declares what shall be 
the rights of labor, of property, and of persons. If the forms of govern- 
ment l>ecome unpalatable to them, others are substituted. If they dis- 
approve its administration, tliey force a change. If the question be 
Shall free trade prevail or duties be levied for protecting American in- 
dustry ? they answer potentially. Shall the law of descent cast the 
estate of a decedent upon all his children alike f They determine. Shall 
additional protection be given to the rights of married women f It is for 
them to decide. Such is the mo>ing power controlling all others in a 
government formed as ours is, and resting on almost universal suffrage. 

It is needless to say, it is of unspeakable importance that a i>ower so 
vast and so far reaching should be intelligently exercised. It may be 
admitted that the most ignorant and untrained of all our people would 
not wantonly imperil or destroy institutions so precious as ours. But 
even honest ignorance is dangerous. Beyond the facility with which 
5 c I 'SI 
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it may he ein])Ioyc<l by ambHious, selfisb, and nnpatriotic men lies the 
i'iw.l of itH iii(;ii])iicity to brinp: to the consideration of the public qaes- 
tioiiN that nniKt coiiHtantly anse a sound and a wise jnd^ment. It wilL 
it niUKt exeit its jiower ; but wbetlier for good or e\il is a thing of hap- 
hazard. 

liiKtead, therefore, of doubting whether the general edncation of tbe 
young l)ef<)i'e they come to adult years is a matter outside of goven- 
uuMiUil cou<M*ni, it is a wonder that it does not absorb more of the pub* 
Ii(; iuteivHt and attention, more of the wise care of the g^venuncmt itixK 
No goverunu;ut <;au set bt^fore itself a higher duty than that of maldiig 
provision for itn perpetuity and its broader usefulness. And, in my 
Judgment, these great ends can be siicured in this country in no other 
way so etll<;ieutly 21s in fostenng iuid guidhig wisely the edaoation of 
our youth in the ]mblic schools. J^irents will not do the work; except 
in companitively rare ciises, they never did. In most cases they tun 
over the edu<;at ion of their sons and their daughters to the public school 
ti^aciier, and eon sider themselves thus relieved from their respousibili^. 
>Vliat the ehil d learns of geograi)hy, of English grammar^ of arithmetic, 
is generally learned at school, and, if not leai'ued there, will never be 
leai'ued. What the ycmth knows of the history or institutions of the 
<'(mntry is an acMpiisition not nuule at home. 1 do not speak of this to 
Justiiy ])arental neglect; I speak of it as a fact. In truth a vast miyor 
ity of those parents who now have the government of the country and 
the ])res(M*vation of its institutions in their hands are incapable of giving 
to their chihli'en the instructiim which is neede<l to nmke them the most 
sate and useful citizens. It siiould never be forgotten that the chilcbreD 
andyoutliof the ex mu try belong not to their ])arents alone; they an, 
in one* seusi'!, the heritage of the state, its ])ro]Ka*ty — as much so as ue 
the ])ublic lands or the proceeds of tiixation, for they are to be its sup- 
porters and the guides of its action. The government is to live not only 
tor them, but by them. Jt is this consideration which justifies ami de- 
mands the establishment and supix>rt of ])ubli(*. sehmds by taxation and 
by ap]u*opriations of public money. It is this that Justjtles government 
sui)ervision of the sch<K)ls, as well as a watchful cjire that they aecom- 
l)lish the ])ur])oses of their lK?ing. 

The ])animount purpose of public school edu(*4ition, as I have said or 
Jntimate<l, is to tit the entiiHi body of childnni and youth in the land for 
goo4l and useful citizenship; to pn4>are them not merely to enjoy the 
blessings of an onlerly, wise, and benetieent government, but to pro- 
tect, jierpetuate, and enlarge those bh^ssings. And the attainment of 
tliis object, it seems to me, is to \h\ reacluMl by tlin»e suexHissive 8tei>8. 
I speak not now of nu)ral training, the im))ortanee of which e^innot be 
overestimated; it should ever acexmipany intellectual culture, and it 
will always be found a heli^er. At present I i-efer only to what is com. 
monly understoo^l to be the proi)er curri<;ulum of the schools. The first 
step is preparatory yet essential. It is to teach the use of instrumeuts, 
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without which mental culture and the acquisition of needed knowledge, 
if not impossible, is difficult I refer now to the primary stages, such 
as reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic. Of this step I say nothing. 

The Hecond step is to teach the formation of habits of thought, of re- 
flection, and the exercise of judgment; this, I have often thought, is 
too much overlooked; yet it is a most important step in training in the 
direction of those results which are to be sought through the agency of 
];>opular education at public expense. In the civil and social life of those 
who now fill our school-houaes questions will constantly arise which they 
must meet and which they will help to solve. Those questions will de- 
mand cool reflection and calm judgment. They cannot safely be left to 
the decision of blind impulses or unreasoning prejudices. Wise, upright, 
and Arm thinkers are what society needs and what the highest interests 
of the public demand for voters. But I do not proiK>se to enlarge upon 
this theme. 

The third step in public popular education^ which is or ought to be 
secured by our public schools, is the acquisition of that knowledge which 
is essential, or at least useftil, in the discharge of the civil and social 
duties that will soon fall upon those instructed in the schools. The 
knowledge which can there be acquired, I know, is not extensive, nor can 
it be. But it may be and it should be enough to make intelligent voters 
and useful citizens in every department of civil life. It may be enough 
to create intelligent homes and family circles where it shall be a subject 
of conversation, and where, even under a mother's influence, the boy 
shall be trained into a higher manhood. 

The appropriateness and value of some knowledge beyond that of the 
mere elements of an education are generally conceded. !No one doubts the 
wisdom of instructing a boy or a girl in the geography of his own country 
and in that of the world. To an American citizen knowledge of his own 
country and of the whole of it would seem to be indispensable. How 
can he legislate or influence legislation for a country of which he has no 
adequate or accurate conception f How even can he read the daily 
newspaper intelligently without some considerable knowledge of the 
regions of which it speaks f 

So a knowledge of history, at least the history of the United States, 
is generally and properly regarded as a most desirable acquisition to be 
made in the public schools. It has often been said that no man is flt 
for a legislator who is not familiar with the history of his country', with 
its progress, with its development, with the embarrassments it has 
en(;ouutered, with the advances it has made, and with the causes of 
those embarrassments and advances. And if such knowledge is essen- 
tial for a legislator, it would seem to be equally essential for those who 
make legislators and control their action. It is unhappily too true that 
members of Congress and of State legislatures, as well as local legislators 
and executive ofiicers of municipal bodies, are but the mouth-pieces of 
those who send them, the reflex of the popular sentiment of the locali- 
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ties from which thev come. The utterances of many a ooantiy news- 
paiH^r have canned sferions qnaking at the Capitol, and they have eon* 
trolled le^Alation. How important, then, that popular aentiinent and 
XM>)>n]ar jnd(nnent should be well advised. 

I wish, however, to 8i>eak of another subject which I think ahoald be 
taught ID the schools. I refer to the Constitution of the United StatM 
and that of the jiarticnlar Btate where the schools exist, and generally to 
the study of the fundamental ideas of government. It is remarkaUe 
that hitherto, in institutions maintained by the public for the avowed 
pnrjiOM' of preparing the young to iiarticipate in the govenunent of the 
conntr\'. those who are there instructed have not been taught irhat that 
Government is, what its objects are, and how they are proposed to be 
accomplished. I think the graduates of our schools, in most cases, when 
they go out into indejiendent life know little or nothing of the system of gov* 
enim^'iit under Avhich they are to live and of which they are to be cod- 
stitiients. Their graduation is like going to live in a house withoat know- 
ing or learning what rooms it contains and for what uses they are designed. 
This is the more inexcusable because knowledge of organic lair is so 
easily ai:quired. Our children have not to search, as in other lands, 
through the usages of centuries or through must>' books of statutes to 
find out the form in which government here exists, the agencies by which 
it is carrierl on, the extent, division, and limitations of its power, and the 
fundamental rights secured by the frame- work of the government itself. 
AVe have written constitutions in each State, intended to be permanent, 
constitutions whieli define the puri)oses of government, distribute its 
IKjwers. pn*scribe the mwle in which they shall l>e exercised, assign to 
every man his phu'C and duty, and declare what rights are inWolate, 
which govenunent itst»lf cannot take away. We have also a Federal 
Constitution establishing a (reneral Government ^\^th limitetl powers, 
though extending over the whole Fnion, felt everywhere, but jarring in 
no degree with the governments of the States. The system is complex, 
but it <an 1m* nia<le <MHnpi-ehensible by any mind. The constitutions are 
brii'f. Any one of them may Ir* ix*ad within two hours. They are writ- 
t4Mi in siin]il<*, untechnical language, designed to be easily uudei'stood by 
all. Tliey bear a strong resemblance toeaeli other. It certainly cannot l>e 
ditticult to instruct our youth that all government which deser\'e8 the 
natM<' }H a <*onibiiiation of three i>owers sometimes unite<l in one agent, 
but in this country, by eonstituti<mal ordinance, kei)t separate and inde- 
pcndtMit of each (»tlicr ; that those jM^wers are the law making, the law- 
intrriurtiiig and «Mitorcing, and the law cxt»cuting; that to each of 
tln'Sf are intrusted its own duties and assigned its own sphere, into 
wliieh no other i)ower can intrude. What those duties are and what 
is the jirrangeineiit which allots them I wouhl have all schooll>oys and 
sclio(»l;riils know before they h*ave the public teacher. I would have 
♦'Xplained to tli<MU what an^ tlu* advantages derived from such a division 
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of power, and how under it the order and well being of the community 
are assured. 

I would have every youth learn how each legislative branch is con- 
structed, how its members are chosen, and what advantages flow from 
having two bodies, instead of one, necessary for the enactment of every 
new law. 

I would have him acquire a clear understanding of what is and what 
is not legislative power, and what limits have been fixed to its exercise. 
Such knowledge would protect him against many a possible mistake. 
It is not uncommon for a community to become greatly agitated and 
ignorantly demand the passage of a law which the legislatiure has no 
constitutional power to enact, and which, if enacted, it would be the 
duty of the courts to declare invalid. Every such attempt is a trial to 
our institutions to which they should not be subjected, and which they 
would escape if the voters of the country' understood the limitations of 
the Government under which they live. 

I would have a youth in our schools taught the constitution, province, 
and power of our courts. Thus he would learn to respect the administra- 
tion of the law, and with that reverence the law more. So I would have 
him understand the oflBce and duties of the executive, and thus, in view 
of these several departments of i)ower, be able to form some correct con- 
ception of the completeness and value of the government system. 

I would have him also observe and study the limitations of i)ower 
defined in the constitutions, and the declarations of indefeasible rights 
beyond the reach of government contained in them. 

With such knowledge added to correct moral training he would be 
prejiared for good citizenship, and for the intelligent and useful perform- 
ance of his duties to the public, and for a wise participation in the 
government itself. It would make intelligible many things in the prac- 
tical operations of government that to so many are now mysterious and 
apparently unreasonable. It would convince of its fitness to secure to 
all equal justice, domestic tranquillity, liberty, and general welfare. It 
would deepen and diffiise a more ardent love of countrj'. 
. I am not alone in these opinions. Many eminent statesmen of the 
past have expressed the opinion that the Constitution of the United 
States ought to be a text book in all our schools ; and we are told that 
in ancient Kome the l)oys were required to commit to memory the twelve 
tables of the law, the system out of which grew rs a germ the immortal 
code of Justinian, including not only rules for the forms of government, 
moiles of administration, and duties of public officers, but also that body 
of civil law that in mo<lified coiulition is even at this day in force over 
most of the continent of Europe. 

Had I time, 1 might speak of the value and interest of study devoted 
to the stru<!tnre of government, considered merely as an intellectnal, 
exercise, but I am comi)elled to forbear. 
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ical and labor sa\iQg machines; but where it is not tme 'we shall find 
that men have become tasteful or skilfhl in spite of their lack of oppor- 
tunities, and not by means of the opportunities which their edacatkm 
should have given them. 

The gradual decay and final extinction of apprenticeship to trades in 
this country have the credit of being responsible for much of the lack of 
skill among workmen, but it does not account for their want of taste. 
As a substitute for apprenticeship it has been proposed to establidi 
trade schools, in which the projectors assert that by constant practice 
under an instnictor for two years a youth will become a better workman 
than by an apprenticeship in the regular way for seven years. I can 
hardly believe that to be true, for there is something which comes ftom 
the experience of making objects in a workshop carried on in the regn- 
liir way of trade that no hot-house culture in schools alone can give. 
Yet I should like to see the experiment tried, whether- instraction, car- 
ried on for a few months only, can be made a substitute for apprentice. 
ships which prepare people for the work of a lifetime. 

It seems to me that the tme remedy is to introduce the elements (A 
industi-ial knowledge and skill into the public schools in such a manner 
that it will assist and not obstnict general education ; and then, when 
tlie boy leaves the grammar school to begin his wage-earning life, we 
should provide technical schools of art and science, where, daring his 
evenings, he can learn the theory and thereby improve in the practice 
of his daily work. This is the only way the mechanic or artisan can be 
reached, and it is the way he is now being reached in all the skilled 
countries of Europe. He has to support himself during the interval 
between 12 or 14 yeara old and 20 years old, and if we oflFer technical 
education to him in day schools only, in that jKiriod when he must be 
at work and cannot therefore avail himself of it, we offer it only to the 
children of the wealthy in the name of the mechanic. There are agen- 
cies enough already for the education of ]>rofessional men, and their 
future employment will x)ay for any investment which their parents may 
make in their education. 

AVliat is now wanted is that the needs of the mass of the i)eople should 
be considered, and that the most neglected of all, the mechiinics, should 
have a fair chance given to them out of the public funds, of which they 
are the principal prodm^ers. 

That a great rei'orni in this direction is n<*ce8sary seems to be theopin. 
Mon of all e<lucators whose experience and observation have been ex- 
tended beyond the immediate sun-oundings of home. How to make this 
necessity evident to the public, and bring it about witlumt injury to that 
which is good in present schemes, is the problem of our day. This is 
l)n»eminently a period in which to take a broad survey of the educational 
tield, especially from the economic aspect, and incidentally, also, from the 
standpoint of progress. 

The times are hard ; commercial and financial distress presses heavily 
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in every direction, and the necessity for economy holds in its relentless 
grasp everj' item of pnblio expenditure, which it is subjecting to the 
most rigid scrutiny. All this is auspicious. Economy is the parent of 
honesty, and it is the best possible good fortune that the system of public 
education of this country is receiving a thorough economical purging. 

It is not from any lack of education that complaints are being made, 
and the question therefore arises, whether the education is of the right 
sort, and whether the people who most need it obtain what they want. 
And true economy, which is always far seeing, cannot afford to be nig- 
gardly. The farmer does not regard the outlay on his seed com as an 
extravagant expenditure so much as a necessary investment; for he 
remembers that ^^ there is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there 
is that withholdeth more than is meet, and yet it tendeth to jK^verty." 

Let us see to what extent this educational scattering is carried on and 
what comes of it. 

In the Eastern, Middle, and Western States there was expended last 
year the sum of about $70,000,000 for public education. What was this 
vast sum expended for, what were the results aimed at, and what did 
the public get for its money t 

These are practical, common sense questions, and their consideration 
is pertinent in a meeting like this. Nor can we blink the issues they 
involve ; for, in face of such an expenditure, the people who are toiling 
with their heads or their hands, and who in these distressed times are 
straining their utmost to make both ends meet, surely have a right, in 
face of such heavy taxation, to ask what it is all for, and to see if they 
are really getting their money's worth. 

Every educator should welcome these inquiries. Certainly it behooves 
every one who is engaged hi directing the features and in administering 
the provisions for maintaining public education carefully to study the 
subject in the Ught of present exiHjrience. From such a study he will 
l>e able to answer these inquiries intelligently, and also be able, during 
this period of depression, while tiie economical knife is being laid so 
closely to public expenditui*e, to direct public opinion so that no harm 
shall come to necessary and fundamental features of public education. 

I am free to state that there has been a great deal of sentimentalism 
about this subject. • Because it is, perhaps, the most important and in- 
definite single subject with which a community or a state has to deal, it 
not unfreciuently happens that it gets straddled by theoretical hobby 
riders, who make of conventions such as this the Epsoms or Jerom^ 
Parks wherein pet theories are made to show their paces. 

Being a siMicialist myself, I know that I run the risk of being consid- 
ered one of these self same hobby riders ; but I rei)el the insinuation, for 
my interest in the whole subject of national education is infinitely greater 
than my anxiety for any detail in it. 

It is true that I am engaged, professionally, in promoting one par- 
ticular branch of education. At the same time, I wish to make the 
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fact clear that in urging the importance of technical edacation and 
industrial drawing I place itfl consideration not alone on the grounds at 
its 8X)ecial or exceptional character, but rather on the basis of its great 
and economical value in general edncation and in practical life. 

As the subject of education has been so much discussed of late, and 
as there is such a contrariety of opinion offered concerning* what its 
features and aims should be, it may be wise to take a few soundings, 
in ortler to see where we are. 

For the purpose, then, of getting at a few i>oint8 of general agreement, 
let me ask, What is understood by education, and particularly by public 
education t I think the answer that would come to such a qnestton, 
esi>ecially iix)m the States to which I hare referred, which have taxed 
themselves $70,000,000 for its support the last year, would be, that edu- 
cation is the fitting of youth for the oecupatUyns of adult Ufe and the duties of 
good citizenship; and it seems to me that we should have in such an an- 
swer one that practically covers the whole question ; and yet, simple as 
this answer is, self evident, indeed, as it appears, I observe in the dis- 
cussion now going forward that it is extremely difficult for educators to 
defend the present system of education, particularly against the charge 
of its want of practical character, in any way that commends itself to 
the common mind by its explicitness and clearness. 

I am aware that very many eloquent and scholarly essays have been 
written in behalf of the present system; but the discussion has been be- 
cloudeil by the use of many phrases not understood by the public, such 
as "the developing of the mental and moral faculties of youth," "the 
broadening of their hitellectual imwers,'' and others of that sort; whQe 
the virtues of "disciplinary' studies'^ and "culture studfea'' are also en- 
largcfl upon. By such treatment, the direct and simple object of educa- 
tion has become enveloped in an leathetic mist of fine phrases to such an 
extent that it appears to plain and honest nn'nded folks as decidedly too 
much sot up in character and as haiilly belonging to the toiling masses. 
Oonseciuently, it is l)eing vigonmsly attacked for its apparent want of 
practi<»ality on the one hand and its undue oxpensivenei?s on the other. 

As an educator and as an advocate of the broadest i>ossible edncation 
for all classes, I am ghwl to see these attiM^ks made. liJvory true educator 
should welcome them. We cannot have too much ^Mscussion, and one of 
the eftects of this present widosprea4l interest, I have no doubt, will be 
the explosion of many educational tht'ones wliich an^ now so boldly 
advanced, the abandonment of the present narn)\v and over litorarj* 
sclienies, and the establishment, on a linn basis, of a system of education 
which shall meet the needs f)f the workingman and the niechanie, the 
pro<lnc^i*s of industrial wealth, and wliich shall i)ropare others to appre- 
ciate the skilled pnMlucts of the country. 

Wlien the people see clearly and undiTstand intelligently the close 
relationship of the practical education offered tlicni to siieeess in all 
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conditions of life, they will not suffer it to be hampered or cortailed for 
want of sufficient support. 

It is, perhaps, the first duty of educators to make clear the practical 
features of the educational ideas they advance. Holding this opinion, 
I beg to submit to your consideration some general points in regard to 
the scope and character of public education which I regard as fhnda- 
mental. 

I assume it agreed that public education in this country must tend 
toward a preparation for the occupations of adult life and the *per- 
formance at the duties of good citizenship. This being granted, our 
iirst step is to see what the general occupations of adult life are, for 
which education can be an elementary preparation, and, second, what 
are the duties of good citizenship whidi elementary education can x)ro- 
mote. 

In the first place, then, let us take a broad view of what the general 
occupations of adult life are : 

First. We have those who are engaged in producing food and raw 
materials of industrial arts, animal, vegetable, and mineral. These are 
the producers of natural wealth. 

Secondly. We have those who are engaged in using the raw materials 
pro<luced by the first class, as ar basis on which to exi)end their skill 
and taste in the manu&ctnre of objects for the comfort and pleasure of 
mankind. These are the producers of industrial wealth. 

Thirdly. We have those who are engaged in trade^ finance, and trans- 
lK)rtation. These are the distributors of the wealth produced by the first 
two classes, but are not themselves the producers of wealth. 

Fourthly. We have those engaged in military, naval, and political 
service. These are i)ersons employed for the protection of social and 
l>olitical order. 

Fifthly. We have those engaged in the professional occupations, such 
as lawyers, clergymen, physicians, and teachers. These are employed 
in ministering to the legal, religious, physical, and educational wants of 
all classes. 

Sixthly. We have those engaged in i>ersonal or domestic service. 

You will observe that it is the persons engaged in the first two classes 
of occupation that are the real producers of wealth, while the others are 
maintained by occupations growuig out of its distribution or by pro- 
fessional or political occupations growing out of the necessity for pro- 
tection to the whole social and political organism. 

In the educational discussions of the day we do not see sufficiently 
realized the changes in the relative numbers of persons in these six 
clasNOS that have been made in recent years ; nor are educators suffi- 
ciently alive to the necessary changes in the scope of public education 
then»by entailed. 

What, then, are these changes f If we examine this classification 
closely, we shall find that these changes have their origin in and are 
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principally ba^ed upon the transfonnation that has taken place, widm 
the last few yeara, in the second group of occupations^ those of the ii- 
dustrial classes. These changes have been enormous ; I migbt say oft 
ciently so as to completely revolutionize the old relation of these dasiei 
to one another. A slight examination of the material and political ood- 
dition of any one of the leading States to-day shows thait its materiil 
and ix)litical power is centring about its industrial classes, and tiaitj u 
these flourish or decline, so all the other interests of the State flouridi 
or decline. Indeed, it is a well established economic truth that indiu- 
trial wealth, in other words a healthy condition of the industrial ocoi- 
pations, is absolutely necessary to the success of all other occnpatkn& 

So clearly is this fact recognized by the five great European natkNH. 
England, France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, that to-day they are in 
earnest competition with one another to develop to the utmost tk 
industrial productiveness of their people. 

Let me for a moment digress to make a statement in regard to iriitt 
industial development consists of. In a manufactured product we haw 
two elements, the raw material and the skilled labor which has been pot 
upon it. Take, for instance, this piece of steeL Its value is, periiaps, 
three cents. As yet skilled labor has hardly touched it. Fabricated 
into this form, we have a surgical instrument which is worth ten dollars 
Now, what makes the difference in price between these two pieces of 
steel ! The simple fiict that skilled labor has been applied to this one 
and not to the other ; and it is the skilled labor, therefore, which gives 
it its chief value. Take this piece of cotton cloth for another illustra- 
tion. You have here eight centa' worth of raw material in cotton. This 
material hiis been fabricated by many processes, until there has been 
produceil this piece of cloth, worth one dollar and a half. 

Thus, again, we see that the principal element in the value of an 
article may be the skill and taste whicli have been exi)ended'uxK)n an 
insignificant bit of raw material. 

Then, it may be said that the ratio of inereiise in value made by skilled 
labor upon the niw material will l)e determined by the amount of skill 
and quality of the taste displayed. 

This is i)recisely where a consideration of the industrial element in 
education becomes important. When we see what creates value in labor, 
and how little we have hitherto done by education to foster this element, 
It is time to overhaul the whole subject, using both spade and pnuiiug 
hook ill the oju^ration. 

To understand the full bejiring and 8ij;:niticau(»^ of this matter of 
teclinical c(lu(»atioii iu art and scicn(M», w(» must consider its intlueiice on 
human labor and industry; for be it renicinbcred that this whole ques- 
tion is an econonii(jal on**, not onti of sentiment ; it has as much to do 
with practical lilc and prolitable labor as the cnii)loyiuent of the loco- 
motive in lieu of horses or the use of gas instead of farthing rushlights. 
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Let us for a moment, then, look at what constitutes the element of 
value in human labor. 

Labor is the application of two powers: first, skill; second, force. 
The product is valuable in the proportion as it displays skill and with- 
out value in the ratio of its absence of skilL This is as true about the 
making of a watch, or a nail, or a pair of boots as about the performance 
of a difficult surgical operation. The skilled workman is the one who 
produces son^ething of greater value out of the same material than the 
unskilled workman can, and with less waste of time and material. He is, 
therefore, a more profitable agent to employ than the unskilled, and his 
work being more valuable he receives a higher compensation for it, while 
his employer, finding a ready market, at high prices, for industrial master- 
pieces, makes more profit on the sale of them than on unskilled produc- 
tions. The purchaser is better satisfied with the article and willing to 
pay a higher price for it than for one displaying no skilL So that the 
application of skill and taste in the production of an object gives (1) to 
the workman higher wages, (2) to the employer larger profits, and (3) 
to the purchaser more satisfiabction than if the skill and taste had been 
absent. This is the prosaic and practical aspect of the question, its 
economical character. 

There is another view I shall reter to, though not to enlarge upon. 
That may, if you please, be called the sentimental aspect, in contradis- 
tinction to the practical one. It is this : That the workman whose taste 
and skill are employed is a happier man than if only his muscles are 
used in his work. His soul and spirit are engaged ; the immortal part 
of him is infiuencing his labor, breathing into the work of his hands the 
very breath of the life that shall never die. Such a man was Baffaelle 
when painting the Sistine Madonna, transferring the image of his own 
beautiful soul to the canvas ; an act of homage and praise to his Maker 
for life ahd happiness and a gift to all posterity of a "joy forever." 

To the practical people who do not believe in sentiment, I would also 
like to remark that the Sistine Madonna is worth a good deal of money. 

What is true about the productions of one workman applies to all who 
are engaged in the industrial arts, and it is, therefore, equally true 
about a whole nation. The blacksmith and the maker of watch springs 
ma3^ work in the same material, steel ; yet one may produce an object 
of small value out of a i>ound of the material, while the other produces 
many of great value out of a pennyweight of it. So it is with almost all 
the raw material of the arts, both fine and industrial. A piece of clay 
which is of less value than any coin in circulation becomes under the 
touch of Michael Angelo of greater pecuniary value than any coin that 
was ever circulated ; a lump of common earth, that might have been 
made into a firebrick worth a penny, has been transformed by the 
great sculptor into a relic that its weight in gold could not purchase. 

Though the difference in relative values between skilled and unskilled 
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TTork is not so groat in indnstrial art as it is in fine art, yet there is a 
difference, and it is invariably recognized and paid for. 

It is hardly worth while to eontiime this argament^ beeanse no one 
can challenge it, and one illostration that is typical of thoosands is 
enough. We must recognize its tmth, and the value of its signiflcanoe 
to us is determined by the proportion in numbers of our people employed 
in the manufacturing industries, and the amount of capital invested in 
them. 

If we were a purely agricultural people, the loss we suffer from want 
of industrial skill would not be so great as to be formidable, nor would 
the danger to our commercial prosperity be so imminent as it is. Bat 
we are a manufacturing people, with very heavy interests involved in 
this question, and these interests can only be preserved and developed 
by investing them with taste and skill. In other respects our people 
are highly educated and have refined taste, and will not be satisfied 
with clumsy and tasteless objects, whether of native or foreign manu- 
facture. 

We have common sense and refinement enough to want things to look 
well and wear well, and unless native manufactures can be so made we 
do not buy them ; hence the enormous importations of foreign goods which 
do satisfy our love of honesty and beauty by their skill and taste. Yon 
have only to go into the stores of any large city and inquire where the 
finest goods come from to find out why a good many native workmen 
are out of employment. 

If the present condition of labor is thriftless and unprofitable, what 
should be done to insure its improvement f We know what other nations 
have done when suffering from the same cause. The first thing England 
did was to establish schools of art in the centres of manufetctures ; but 
that did little good, for their influence was too limited to improve public 
taste. The next experiment was to teach drawing in the publiiT.schools 
and train highly skilled teachers of art, and therein was found the tme 
remedy. The public was taught at the right age tor learning, in child- 
hood, and the pupils of the public schools, whose taste had been encour- 
aged by regular exercises in drawing, crowded the schools of art in the 
evenings as soon as their apprenticeships to trades began and practical 
life commenced. In 1851 there were nineteen schools of art in the United 
Eangdom ; this year there are nearly one tliousaud schools of art and art 
classes, and of a much higher standanl of success than in 1851, and in- 
dustrial drawing is now taught in the national schools. 

Wliat has been done for art by the government and the people is insig- 
nificant compared with what has been accomplished in scientific instruc- 
tion during the last twenty years. The regular teachers of the day 
schools have qualified themselves to give instruction in art and science, 
and the national school buildings are use<l for classes. In consequence 
there are many thousands of science classes spread like a network all 
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over the country, discoveriDg, developing, and economizing all the native 
talent of the people. 

The French are devoting more and more attention to technical educa- 
tion in the public schools, and last year, while I was in Paris, the legis- 
lature passed an ordinance appointing seventeen inspectors of drawing 
for the public schools of the republic This was entirely a new measure ; 
but it shows how keenly alive the French are concerning the sources of 
their national prosperity, and how little th^y feel that they can altord to 
rest on their laurels. 

To return from this rather long digression. 

I could bring before you hundreds of articles exhibiting but trifling 
values of raw materials, such as iron, wood, clay, glass, and textile fabrics, 
in contrast with great values from skilled labor put upon them ; but I 
think we shall all agree that the value of manufactured goods depends 
principally upon the quality and amount*of the labor they contain. 

Now, if we consider for a moment that the number*of raw materials and 
metals for all the industrial occupations is comparatively few and that the 
cheapness of transportation makes their distribution among nations com- 
mon, it is evident that the nation which has the most skill and best taste to 
put upon these raw materials — that is, the one that can fabricate them 
into the greatest variety of objects, and make them minister to taste as 
well as to convenience and comfort — holds a decided advantage in all 
the markets of the world. 

I do not wish to weary you with statistics on this point. Let me say, 
however, that last year England exported manufactured goods of the 
value of about $750,000,000. If we take a safe estimate and say that one 
half of this amount represented the product of skilled labor, you see at 
once what an enormous exporter she is of the labor of her peoi)le. If 
you examine the .trade of France, you find that she greatly exceeds 
England as a seller of skilled labor. !N^o one could examine the recent 
International Exposition at Paiis without being struck with amazement 
at the great wealth tliese two nations are producing and accumulating 
by virtue of the skill and taste they are promoting among their peo- 
ples. 

I think it will be evident without argument that the great develop- 
ment which han taken place in these industrial occupations must aftect 
all the classes who are non-])roductive, and, therefore, all society. 

Seeing, therefore, that it is the development principally in the indus 

trial occupations which constitutes the principal changes now going on 

in human employments, let me turn from this general view of the subject 

and ask your attention to a particular exhibit which practically and very 

completely illustrates the relation of these vaiious classes of labor to 

each other and their relative importance when considered in the light 

of education. 
I in\ite your attention to the material and political condition of the 

people in the State of Massachusetts. 
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In this State a very thorough attempt has been made to get accurate 
statistics bearing upon the social and material condition of the people, 
and the work has been so well done by the chief of the bureau of 
statistics, Col. Carroll D. Wright, that it is believed to stand unequalled 
by any similar statistical inquiry. 

As these results are important and I shall have occasion to refer to 
them, I have had them placed conspicuously on this chart, that you may 
the more readily grasp their imi)ort. 

Observe that in the State of Massachusetts we have a population of 
about 1,600,000. 

Our first inquiry was. How do these people get their living f What 
are their occupations ? 

In this population we have — 

Employed in government and i^rofessions 29, 730 

Employed in trade aijd transportation 104, 035 

Employed in domestic and personal service 424, 289 

Employed in manufacturing and mechanical industries 316, 459 

Employed in agriculture 70, 945 

Employed in fisheries 6, 656 

Employed as laborers (unskilled and unclassified) 52, 179 

Engaged in no occupation (about) 300, 000 

Add to these numbers about 300,000 for the youth of the State, and 
we have a general picture of how this community is employed and the 
number of children in the course of preparation for the various occupa- 
tions of the State. 

Let us examine this exhibit closely, to see which occupations form the 
real basis of the State's prosperity. 

Shall we find this basis in the first division, in the professional em- 
ployments! Certainly not. These are not employments which add 
directly to the productivity of the State. Indeed, these occupations 
could not exist were it not for other employments beneath them. 

Shall we find this basis in the second, among those engaged in trade 
and transportation! Here again we have secondary employments, mere 
distributers of wealth, not producers of it. These occupations all pre- 
suppose the existence of others around them. 

Shall we find this basis in agriculture ! Note the small number en- 
gaged in this occupation, and as we all know that Masscichusetts is not 
an agricultural State, what she raises in the way of agricultural prod- 
ucts must be of an exceptional character, or must owe its existence to 
exceptional markets created near by. Agriculture, therefore, is whoUy 
dependent ui>on the existence of other contiguous occupations. 

Shall we find this basis of prosi>erity in this other class of occupa- 
tions, her servants, embracing over 424,000 of her population ! Cer- 
tainly not ; for these persons are in no sense i)roducers. They are those 
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i^ho, unfitted for other occupations, drop to the lowest level of personal 
service. 

Where, then, do we find the basis of the prosperity of Massachusetts f 
Here, with these 316,000 workers in her industrial workshops. They 
torm the principal producers of the wealth of the State. 

We have just seen that in industrial manufactures there are two ele- 
ments, raw material and skilled labor. As Massachusetts produces no 
raw material — save her east wind, which has never yet been utilized in 
industrial fabrications — it is evideat that even her right to an industrial 
existence rests simply and solely upon her possessing the other element, 
skilled labor. 

This exhibit of occupations, therefore, shows us conclusively that 
Massachusetts is an industrial State solely by virtue of having 316,000 
persons possessing certain degrees of skill and taste. 

If we were to turn to the capital employed, we should find the pro- 
ductive capital principally invested in two ways, in manufacture and in 
agriculture. An examination would show us that the capital invested 
in the latter is largely dependent upon the existence of the former for 
its returns. 

The figures concerning invested capital are as follows : 

Capital employed. Annnal product. 

Capitalin industry $•^83, 000, 000 $5^,000,000 

Capitalin agriculture 210,000,000 41,000,000 

To sura up the whole situation in a word, Massachusetts exists to- 
day as a State by virtue of her manufacturing or industrial interests. 
As these interests prosper, other interests in the State pros[)er ; as these 
decline, all other interests in the State decline ; so that you have a com- 
munity based, so far as its material condition and prosperity are con- 
cerned, upon its industrial employments, and able to contribute to these 
employments but the one single element of skilled labor. 

As we are considering this matter in its relation to practical lift, and 
as the statistics clearly show that Massachusetts holds her position among 
her sister States by virtue of the labor of 316,000 of her mechanics and 
artisans, it will be easy to see the important bearing of the public edu- 
cation of the State on their occupations. 

Be it remembered that it is the work of the hands and brains of these 
men that holds the other interests of the State together. It is the skill 
and taste they can infuse into their work, the change they can create in 
the raw material that capital can bring them, that constitutes the real 
profit to tift capital of the State. 

Becognizing this through the urgent representation to the legislature 
of some of her most intelligent manftfacturers, the State passed a law in 
the year 1870 that dra\Aing, allowed by all to be the common basis of all 
industrial education, should be taught to all children in the public 
schools ; also, that all cities and towns having more than ten thousand 
inhabitants should provide classes for free inattwcWoTi mVxAxv.^XxvaN.^'^c^ 
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ing, either in day or evening schools, under the direction of the school 
committees. 
Here is the act : 

[Chapter 248, acts of 1870.] 

Section 1. The first section of chapter 38 of the general statutes is hereby amended 
so as to include drawing among the branches of learning which are by said section 
required to be taught in the public schools. 

Sec. 2. Any city or town may, and every city and town having more than ten 
thousand inhabitants shall, annually make provision for giving free instruction in 
industrial or mechanical drawing to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day or 
evening schools, under the direction of the scliool committee. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on its passage. 

This act took effect on May 16, 1870. It empowered any town, what- 
ever might be the extent of its population, to establish such evening 
classes for industrial drawing, and required twenty-three to do so. 

Though many difficulties were encountered in carrying out the law, 
there was an evident desu^e to obey it. and the difficulty of finding teachers 
was met by the State in the establishment, in 1873, of a normal art school 
for the education of teachers of industrial art. In all this action there 
seems to me to have been the greatest economical sagacity. It imposed 
on the community the task of having drawing taught, and when the cry 
came that there were no teachers of the subject, it provided the teachers. 
And the State of Massachusetts, though it may not be doing in all of 
its parts what the larger cities in it are doing, will be led in the future, 
as in the past, by the action of its great centres of population. 

The school committee of the city of Boston may be said to have taken 
a national lead in this matter, one that has been watched and commented 
on by European nations with much interest. Thus, the French commis- 
sion on the educational system of the United States as shown at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition of 1876, reports as follows : 

Scarcely six years ago Massachusetts introduced regular instruction in drawing, 
and the Northern and Western States are rapidly following hor lead. If the last Pari& 
Exposition revealed great advances in English industry due to the art movement 
developed since 1851 hy the South Kensington School, what may we not expect fronm 
American activity, stimulated hy the Philadelphia Exhibition f Everywhere, already^ 
educators are pointing out defects, stimulating emulation, and they find an echo in. 
the teachers of schools, as well as in the employers of labor. France must defend that^ 
preeminence in art which has heretofore been unquestioned. She has enormouB 
resources which ought to be developed by well planned primary instruction. With us, 
as elsewhere, it is not enough to have excellent special teachers of drawing; it is not 
enough to have good courses and good special schools ; but all teachers^ male andfemaU, 
mtist be able to give the firsi iuHtraction in drawing in daily classes to all thevr scholars,^ 
Franco, which has gone to work energetically after her misfortunes, ougHt to devote 
herself to the study of drawing, with no less ardor, and reinvigorate her productive 
powers at the very sources of art. 

I might here say that, in the words italicized, France is ad\'ised to do 
what ^lassachusetts has been doing for some years, and this testimony 
from sucli a source ought to satisfy tlie theoretical educators who fancy 

^ The italics in this i)as.sage are mine. — Walter Smith. 
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that drawing is a merely " ornamental ^ study. To " reinvigorate tJie pro- 
ductive powers of a nation at the very sources of artj''^ by the teaching of 
drawing, is not a merely ornamental process, but a highly economical 
one. The report goes on to say : 

The South Kensington syatom, so successfnny and skilfnny imported into America 
by Walter Smith, is likely to render as great service to that country as it has already 
rendered to England herself. 

The report objects to our use of the lead pencil in drawing, and rec- 
ommends practice with the soft crayon point. But, as a matter of fact, 
we use both hard and soft points to draw with, and so are more catholic 
ill this matter than either the French or the English. 

But its conclusion is very significant. It says, if certain suggestions 
concerning the processes of drawing were adopted, then "Massachu- 
setts would leap at a single bound to a superiority in art instruction in 
primary education to which the old nations of the European world 
have hitherto been unable to attain. But, just as they are, the examples 
of the primary and grammar school work shown at Philadelphia are 
very satisfactory. When one considers that it represents the fruit of 
only two years of trial, it must be admitted titat such remarkable results 
have never before been secured in so short a timey ' 

The works upon which this criticism was made were produced in the 
public schools of Boston and Massachusetts. 

It is refreshing, also, to see that the Boston school committee has not 
lost its interest in this great question. In its last report, just issued, 
occurs the following trenchant and incisive statement : 

The question of teaching trades in our schools is one of vital importance. If Now 
England would maintain her place as the great industrial centre of the country, she 
must hecomo to the United States what France is to the rest of Europe: the first in 
tantey th€ first in design, the first in skilled icorkmanship. She must accustom her children 
from early youth to the use of tools, and give them a thorough traiuing in the me- 
chanic arts. 

That, ill my humble opinion, is the most important utterance yet made 
in this country on the sulyect of technical education. And if every 
school committee in the United States would adopt the sentiment and 
act upon its conclusions, the one great obstacle to the industrial de- 
velopment of the country would soon be removea. 

Thus far we have been considering education in Massachusetts as 
bearing upon the occupations of adult life in a most important section 
of the community. 

We admitted in the preliminary argument that public education 
should also tend to good citizenship, and it will be well to inquire what 
would be practical education for good citizenship in Massachusetts. 
Good citizenship includes an intelligent use of the franchise and a ready 
compliance with the laws promoting social and political order. 

Looking again at this classification of occupations in this Massachiv 
aetts community of 1,000,000 persons, it will be found that in this body 



^The italics in this pasmige are mine. — \^a\l<iic ^\xi\\>a.. 
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of 316,000 workmen lies the chief danger to social and political order, if 
danger shall arise. 

It is not among those who are employed in trade, agriculture, or the 
professions, or among the servants of the households, that the State needs 
to apprehend danger. They are all the servants of the mechanic, by 
whatever name known, and fear no competition, for they never encoun- 
ter any, so long as tlieir providers, the mechanics, are in full work aud 
can employ them. But discontent and hatred of capital are apt to lurk 
among those who have to do skilled work without possessing much 
skill, and have to compete with the highly trained artisans of Europe 
without ever having had the opportunity of being qualitied for the com- 
petition. 

A man who cannot earn or command of capital more than a dollar a 
day, has a much stronger hatred of capital than one who can earn three 
dollars ; and one has but to study the labor question conscientiously to 
see that the more you increase a man's wage-earning power, by virtue 
of superior skill and taste, the more you increase his respect for social 
and political order, and the larger is his stake in the continuance 
thereof. 

So we see that the material, social, and political interests of Massa- 
chusetts are centered about her industrial population, and practical 
education in the State, whether regarded from its bearing upon adult 
occupation or upon good citizenship, should consist in giving the 300,0(K) 
youth of the State an education which should have a strong wage-earn- 
ing power in industrial occupations. Her commercial, professional, and 
agricultural occupations have long been provided for in this respect ; 
but until quite recently no particular efforts have been made for the 
education of her mechanics and artisans in the elements of knowledge 
which bear directly upon their wage-earuing power in adult life. 

There are doubtless many among her public men who believe that all 
industrial education is special in its character and should be given in 
special schools only, after general education has been completed and the 
workman has commenced practical life. This is a view which has been 
held and abandoned by the most skilled nations in Europe, which have 
learned to see by actual exi)eriment the value of teaching the elements 
of art and science to all their i)eople, from the first day of school life to 
the last, in the public schools. 

Tliereure others among her public men who are awakening to the fact 
that the future prosperity of the State depends in no small degree upon 
the skill and the tiiste which the next generation of artisans can be made 
to possess. 

This is not an occasion, and the time is insufficient, to dwell upon all 
the educational, material, and political considerations that are presented 
in this exhibit. I will only add that no one can study the results dis- 
played in Colonel Wright's admirable rei)ort without seeing most con- 
clusive}}' that it is the kind of education given in the public schools of 
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the State for the next few years that will determine largely her future 
material, political, and social condition. 

I have dwelt upon this practical exhibit in Massachusetts because it 
seems to me a very instructive one for an educator to study. It gives 
some excellent material with which to cope with theoretical, sentimental 
educators on the one hand and narrow minded or ignorant taxpayers 
on the other. 

To the educational essayist, who can see in education only a process 
of intellectual training, and who loves to dwell on the humanities and 
all the various aspects of lesthetic culture, and who decries all education 
that has not for its object the broadening of the intellectual powers of 
pupils or disciplining their minds, whatever these terms may mean, these 
statistics speak a practical admonition indeed. They show that an 
education directed solely for such purposes would be immediately prac- 
tical to but comparatively few people in the State, while it would be 
incomplete as a fundamental wage-earning education for the real pro- 
ductive workmen who form so large a part of the adult population. 

To the taxpayer, groaning under the expense of the present educa- 
tional arrangements and blindly advocating a return to tlie three R's, 
this exhibit is equally instructive, for it shows him that education to be 
practical, that is, wage-earning, must be largely industrial; in other 
words, it must contain certain features for which that which we may call 
a three-R's power education does not provide at all. 

What is true of Massachusetts is true to a greater or less extent of 
the Eastern, Middle, and of many Western States, and will become 
more true of every State day by day and year by year. Ehode Island, 
Conneciticut, New York, Xew Jersey, and Pennsylvania are following in 
precisely the same line of development as Massachusetts, and already 
their industrial interests are increasing beyond all others ; while in Ohio 
so careful and observant a statesman as General Garfield has pointed out 
that the State has passed the period of her agricultural development, 
and her increase in wealth and population is now to be found in her 
industrial counties. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from calling attention to the ear- 
nest words of Governor McClellan, of New Jersey, in his recent message, 
in which he emphasizes the importance of making the public education 
of the State more industrial in character, to meet the developing wants 
of the people. Among other things, he says : 

It is now universally recognized that industrial drawing, i. c, drawing as applied 
to the artH and trades, not landscape drawing, is the basis which underlies the vast 
minority of the pursuits of our people, and that it can be jirotitably ma<le a part of 
the course in our public schools. ♦ » » \Ve need technical schools in various parts 
of the State. For instance, in South Jersey one is re([uired in the interests of the 
glass-makers of that region; in Paterson they are needed in the interests of the silk 
aiul cotton factories and the great machine shops of the city. In Trenton a school is 
needed immediately for the beuetit of the potteries, where boys and girls may be 
taaght modelling, designing, and decorating, as vreW a* t\ift ma^vw^ *A ^Q\XRjr5NX»*3sS>\ 
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for the potteries of Trenton have now reached a point where they daily suifer from the 
lack of a sufficient number of skilled employ*^, and if properly encouraged they will 
Boon develop into one of the largest and most important interests of the country. 

I might here suggest to Governor McClellan that, if Trenton cannot 
find a Flaxman to transform her clay into gold, she can at any rate do 
what Lambeth has done, establish a school of art under trained masters, 
and thus educate the workers employed in her potteries ; and the Stat« 
of New Jersey can make this an equal success by requiring drawing to 
be taught in her public schools to every child, as Massachusetts has 
done ; thus offering an outlet for the talent of every cbild, creating a 
market for her manufactures, and making of Trenton the Lambeth and 
Etruria of the United States. 

By availing themselves of the pioneer action of Massachusetts in cre- 
ating teachers of industnal art, just as Massachusetts availed herself of 
the same action taken by England, every State in this Union may, any 
day it chooses, add the elements of industiial education to the instruc- 
tion given in her public schools. 

The United States has not far to seek for a market for her skilled in- 
dustries when she possesses them. She is her own market, and one that 
England and France find very profitable. SLe has only, therefore, to 
reach forth her h«nd and take it 5 but it uuist be done by her hand, and 
not by her head alone. 

It was said of old that — 

Nuremberg's hand 

Goes through every land. 

The time may come, though it can come only in the way I have sug- 
gested, when the skilled hand of America may go through everj^ land ; 
and that will be a vast improvement upon keeping our unskilled hands 
in our own pockets, going through our own purses to pay for our want 
of skill. 

I am well aware that, in claimhig that public education should be 
based more tban hitherto upon an iiulustrial wage-earning i)ower for 
the masses, 1 lay myself open to the criticism of those who hold to cer- 
tain dis(iipliuary and culture views as main considerations in education. 
They must, however, admit that at i)resent people are dissatisfied with 
the education given in the public schools. This is a fact which cannot 
be ignored ; and, if we i)rol)e the diseonteut to the bottom, we shall find it 
resting on the conviction that tlu» education of to-day does udi sufficientl.v 
])rovi(le for the a^lult life of all classes ; and in pleading for more atten- 
tion to hidustrial skill and taste I have only indicated a practical reni- 
edv which has been found successful elsewhere. If the advocates of 
culture above skill have any more likely remedy to propose, the public^ 
will be glad to hear it. 1 yield to no one in advocacy of the broadest:^- 
l)ossible aesthetic training in public schools, but I hold it to be our first: 
duty to try to fit our youth to maintain themselves when they an'ivt5 
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at adult age, if neecl be, by the work of their hands, so as to be prepared 
for the competition which is pressing harder every day, and thus protect 
themselves from being superseded by machinery, which is gradually 
monopolizing all the labor that requires no skill. In face of such devel- 
opments, the mere ability to read, write, and cipher, and the possession of 
a thin film of culture education, are no protection to mechanics and are 
not wage-earning to them in the sense in which these acquirements may 
be to others. I do not wish to be misunderstood on this point. I be- 
lieve in the fullest development possible for public education ; but I 
hold that we cannot as sensible men claim the right to-day to put the 
needs of the mercantile and professional classes before and to the exclu- 
sion of the industrial classes. 

The interest in industrial education now rising will not die out. It 
will soon make itself felt in no light manner, and this annual disburse- 
ment of $70,000,000 in the Northern States will not be begrudged when 
the industrial classes see that their needs are recognized as well as those 
of the mercantile and professional classes. 

All that the creators of industrial wealth need and have a right to 
ask for is as good a preparation for their practical life in the public 
schools at present existing or to be established as all other classes are 
getting. To them, culture means a knowledge of living arts, while to 
others it may mean a knowledge of dead languages ; and there is cer- 
tainly as good a reiison for the existence of the first sort of culture as 
for the second. 

As we turn from the contemplation of i)articular States and survey 
the conditions surrounding and permeating this broad American life 
with all its i)ossil)ilities, we have to note that much of our future weal 
or woe centres about the profitable employment of the industrial classes. 
Already they hold no small share of political power, and it is in the 
nature of things that their numbers should greatly increase. At pres- 
ent they are sufifering from broad competition on the one hand and 
labor saving machinery on the other, and between this u[)i)er and nether 
millstone they are apt in their discontent to look upon capital and upon 
government as their oppressors. 

These are factis which educators, economists, and statesmen cannot 
afford to ignore. The country is getting older; it is rapidly develoijing 
the wants and the tastes of older civilizations; and now, having pro- 
vided for the education of the laborer, the sho[)keeper, the merchant, 
and the professional man, it is time for us to recognize that the day of 
the mechanic has come at last, and come to stop. 

Having dwelt more fully than perhaps I ought to have done on the 
general aspect of this question, I wish, in the few moments left to me, 
to make some suggestions on the second part of my subject: industrial 
drawing. 

The term indmtrlal drawing is used to distinguish it from all fanciful 
or ornamental education coming under the name of drawing* 
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It has been introduced into the schools of Massachusetts because, as 
the chairman of the drawing committee in Boston, Mr. Charles C. Per- 
kins, says : 

At least three-quarters of the children in our public schools are destined to get their 
living in industries which demand a knowledge of drawing. It has a bearing upon 
the manufacturing interests of the community, and these can only be vivified by the 
cultivation of public taste. As a matter of material gain, this question of unitiDg art 
and industry is now looked upon aU the world over as paramount. 

A French commission appointed to examine matters pertaining to in- 
dustrial success reported, in the year 1863, as follows : 

Among all the branches of instruction which, in different degrees, from the highest 
to the lowest grade, can contribute to the technical education of either sex, drawituff 
in all its forms and applications^ has been unanimously regarded as the pne it is most impor- 
tant to make common, 

I have already quoted the opinion of the French commission of 1876, 
that " France ought to devote herself to the study of drawing and rein- 
vigorate her productive powers at the very sources of art." 

Drawing is now generally regarded as essentially educational, taught, 
as it is at present, as a workthing, not as a plaything. Let it be stated 
that without a knowledge of drawing skilled labor in industry is imx)08- 
sible, and, if we remember that what this country stands most in need 
of to-day is skilled labor, I think that argument on behalf of drawing is 
unnecessary. 

To make it both proficient and popular, it must be taught by the 
regular teachers in the public schools, in every grade of them, to all 
pupils. This involves the i)revious instruction of those teachers, and by 
this action the cost of introducing the subject into the scheme of instruc- 
tion is reduced to a minimum. We know this to be practicable, because 
it has already been done in Boston and in a large number of the most 
important cities in the United States. 

That the i)ublic is interested in the matter is also unquestioned. At 
the last public exhibition of the (bawings made in all the public schools 
of Boston, by actual count at the doors, more than thirty thousand per- 
sons attended the exhibition in three days. 

The regular teachers of the public schools there are now teaching 
drawing more system ati(*ally than it is being taught in all grades of 
schools ill any Euro])ean ccmntry, and are, moreover, producing more 
originality and executive power in their pupils ; and I have good rea- 
son for believing that wherever the subject has been equally systemati- 
cally taught the results have been equally good. 

There are, of course, more ways than that of cultivating public taste 
and thereby elevating the industries of the country. But as this subject 
of drawing lies at the foundatioii of all teclnii(*al education, and asMt 
can be easily and efliciently tauglit at a very nominal expense, this 
seems the place to begin the introduction of a practical element into 
pnhlic education. Judging from the experience of other countries, as 
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-well as the result of what has already been done in this, it seems to me 
that the following plan is the most economical and successful method 
by which technical education may be promoted in this country : 

1. That industrial drawing should be taught in the public day schools 
as an elementary part of all general education, and that industrial 
drawing and modelling be taught in free evening classes to persons of 
both sexes who are not in attendance at day schools. To become gen- 
eral, this should be accomplished by an act of the legislature of each 
State. 

2. That a State normal art school for the training of teachers and 
designers be established in each capital city or other convenient centre, 
in connection with an industrial museum and art gallery. 

3. That the teachers of drawing in normal schools, evening drawing 
classes, or schools of art, or persons acting as super\isors of drawing in 
public schools, be reipiired to possess the certificate of qualification to 
act a« teachers awarded, upon examination, by the State normal art 
schools. 

4. That the National Government establish «r assist in the establish- 
ment of a great technical school of industrial art at Washington. 

Concerning these i)roposals, E hav^e only time to summarize briefly* 
They are not mere theories to meet an imaginary evil; similar agencies 
have all been successfully carried out in other countries, and have met 
with success in correcting great national deficiencies. 

It may be objected that there are not in the country sufficient works 
of art to fill museums and galleries 5 but to this I wouUl reply that, for 
a very little money, reproductions of the finest works in the British 
Museum, the South Kensington Museum, the Louvre, and other great 
national collections can be obtained, and are as good for the purposes 
of instruction as the originals. 

Besides this, public inuseums and galleries are like a vacuum — they fill 
themselves. The empty rooms of a nuiseum and the bare walls of a 
picture gallery have an attractiveness and cohesiveness about them for 
works of art in the possession of private persons, that are simply irresist- 
ible. The law of gravitation applied to choice works of art t^ikes them 
in a straight line into public galleries, when such galleries exist. The 
owners of such works try, in the first place, to soothe their sense of pos- 
session by loaning their treasures to tne public; then they make a clean 
breast of it, and change the loan into a donation or becpiest. That is 
how the South Kensington Museum and the Louvre have been made 
the glories of the earth : by a little knowledge of human nature on the 
part of their projectors. 

The proposal to establish normal art schools is not so fonnidable as it 
may at first sight appear. They may form a part of one central art 
school, which every State ought to have, but it should be recognized 
that we cannot get the most efficient teachers without normal training, 
vhatever may be the manual skill of the art studewta '^k^ q^^'^l nJ^^xsl- 
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selves as teachers. The French people found this out in 1865. WheE 
the minist^jr for public instruction required that all applicants for 
teacherships of drawing in the city of Paris should be examined be- 
fore appointment, 193 applicants offered themselves, and out of these 
only 27 passed in the artistic and 13 in the geometrical subjects. In the 
next year, out of 182 candidates who AVere examined, only 30 were passed. 
Had it not been for this test, all of these unlit persons might have been 
appointed. That was sufficient evidence of the need for a normal school^ 
and one was established by the government the same year at Cluny. 

It has been well said that teachers are not a natural product, nor has 
private enterprise yet undertaken to produce tbem ; so tliat, if they are 
to be made, the Sta.te must provide them, here as elsewhere. 

To establish good normal instruction is also by far the most economi- 
cal w^ay of diffusing sound education, because by it the whole people 
are reached in time and in the wa,y that tlie best experience suggests. 
Through the normal school may be regulated to a nicety the public edu- 
cation of a State. 

Concerning the proposal to establish a central school of industrial 
art at Washington, one department of which might be for instruction in 
fine art exclusively, this appears to me to be essential as an example for 
the whole country and in order that the treasure houses of material 
now existing here for such a purpose may be utilized and made fruit- 
ful. It may be necessary for the protection of tliis nation that the 
sword be kept bright at West Point, but it would conduce as much to 
its greatness and its glory if the ploughshai'e were made radiant at 
Wjishington. 

I cannot close w ithout emphasizing, with the strongest language I 
can command, that, as educators and political economists, we must look 
out for the interests of the industrial classes more than has hitherto 
been done. 

In the conflict that is imminent between aggregated capital on the one 
hand and ignorant, unskilled labor on the other, lurks the greatest dan- 
ger to our whole social and political organism. 

It is the province of public education to mitigate, if not entirely re- 
move, these dangers. In view, therefore, of these vast annual expendi- 
tures for public instruction, 1 warn you against ignoring the interests 
of the industrial classes in education. To the i)ublic schools all classes 
should be taught to look as the very bulwark of their salvation ; while 
to the state these schools should be what embankments me to the Dutch, 
or what its fleet is to the Knglish peo])le. 

A miserable three- H's education is neither the one nor the other in this 
half of the nineteenth century. In this great industrial battle let us 
give honor to whom honor is due. The juesent mayor of Boston recently 
told the boys conlined in the reform school of the city that, if he could 
bring it about, every one of them should be taught some trade while in 
the school, by which to earn an honest living when he left it. As part 
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of this education, every boy learns industrial drawing, and tlie same is 
true of the Stat<3 Reform School boys at Westboro'. This is done for 
ec'x>iiomical reasons, not for show. 

All honor be to the pioneer city and State that have done so much. 
This, and all the work done for the same reason by people who are more 
farseeing than mere noisy politicians, has been done under fire. 

Only a few days since, a leading journal in Boston, refening to the 
geometrical drawing taught in the schools, ignorant of the fact that 
geometry is the common basis of both tine and industrial art, asked in 
a^stonisliment. What is the use of this trash ? Yet the most distinguished 
American art critic has deliberately written that over the door of every 
workshop in the land should be printed the old Greek inscription 
^^'Kone hut the skilled in geometry can enter hercP 

In conclusion, I feel that I have trespassed too much and too long on 
your indulgence and forbearance, and that my subject Inus been too much 
for me, whatever it may have been for you. 

If, however, the devotion of a hfetime to this subject has given me the 
riglit to speak, if my transatlantic origin and education have enabled 
me " to see oursel as ithers see us," then it has not been altogether an 
unquahfied audacity that has brought me here to night. 

This, therefore, must be my apology, that though many of mj' stiff 
iiecke<l fellow countrymen come to this couutry to idle away their time 
and then go home to find fault with its institutions, 1 have come here 
to work, and to sttiy, and to do my share in inii)roving them. And here, 
in mv own houie and in the home of mv cliildren, I have only asserted 
the Anglo-Sjixon right of free speech, which as an American citizen I 
feel that I shall never forfeit, because it. is the common inheritance of 
the English sx)eaking race. 

The President. The hour of adjournment having anived, I am 
pleascHl to announce that the regular session will take place to-morrow 
morning at 9.30, when the nu^eting will oi)en with remarks from J)r. 
John D. riiilbiick, of JJoston, on " Education at the Paris Exposition." 
1 also have the honor to announce that to-morrow at half past twelve 
o'clock it will be the i)leasure of the Department to return the visit of the 
President of the ITnited States which he has so kindly paid us to-night. 
The Department stands adjourned ujitil to-morrow at the usual hour. 

FIFTH SESSION— THLKSDAY MOKXIXd. 

Washington, February G, 1S70. 

The Department met at O.rjO a. m. 

Mr. J. O. Wilson ottered the following preambles and r(\solution : 

Whereas this convent ion of Stjit<' and fity snp«Tint«'n(hMits of schools recognizes 
the uecestfity of inilnstiiai iMlncation in the public schools of Auicrica ; and 
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Whereas, if a part of the time now given to writing in onr day schools were 
devoted to drawing, the writing would be better and the power of drawing be » clear 
gain: Therefore 

Besolvedf That industrial drawing — consisting of geometrical drawing, freehand 
drawing, and elementary design — being now regarded as the common basis of techni- 
cal education, should be taught in the public day schools as an elementary part of all 
general education ; and that industrial drawing, modelling, and api)lied design for 
trades and manufactures should be taught to persons of both sexes in free evening 
classes for those who are not in attendance on the day schools. 

The preambles and resolution were referred to the committee on reso- 
lutions. 

On motion, it was agreed that the matter of a programme of exer- 
cises for the Department of Superintendence in connection with the 
meeting of the National Education Association at Philadelphia, in Jidy 
next, be referred to the officers of the Department to act as they shall 
deem best. 

Hon. George J. Luokey, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
addressed the conventicm respecting Professor Smith's paper. Himself 
a firm believer in industrial education, he agreed with Professor Smith 
in the main ; but if Professor Smith would have us believe that the 
public schools in this country are on trial and are being con<lemned by 
the press and the public because their curriculum does not include 
industrial training, he would have to dissent entirely. On the con- 
trary, he believed that the schools have never been so criticise<l and op- 
posed as since the elfort to introduce industrial training into their cur- 
riculum has begun. He could say positively that this was the case in 
Pittsburgh. In fact the superintendents and teachers of the country 
are in advance of public sentiment. He was not afraid of the result, 
nor did he apprehend any danger to the public school system from any 
such clamor. Professor Smith, he thought, was wrong in x)resenting 
this one thing as everything ; though, being a specialist, it was only 
natural. The elocutionist, the teacher of writing, the teacher of music, 
undoubtedly think their specialties as important as Professor Smith does 
his. 

Hon. M. A. Xeavell, superintendent of public instruction for the 
State of Maryland, agreiMl with Mr. Luckey that the people are not 
eager for industrial training; ho thought them opposed to instruction 
in drawing. It is quite evident that there is some public discontent with 
the i)ul)lic schools, but the public as evidently does not know what ch^ge 
will be bes^ for it. He was (piite in favor of Mr. Wilson's motion. 

Dr. Hancock believed that industrial training would, when affairs 
would admit, be(.*onie a component part of the ])ul)lic school course. He 
thought the most dangerous tendency in the minds of many is to 
underestimate the value of a good general educaition ; this is far more 
valuable than any partial coursii, wliether industrial or not.* 

Dr. PiiiLHRKMC said that it was by his ettbrts that Professor Smith 
had been invited to his present duty in Massachusetts. He therefore 
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had a personal aa well as a professional interest in the professor's work 
and words. Professor Smith is a positive man, a man of i)ositive views ; 
his utterances may need discussion and limitation before being agreed 
to; but no man <loes or can fear judicious and candid criticism less than 
the professor. He could not agree with Professor Smith in his ^strictures 
on the general course of uistruction, which criticisms would be opposed 
by all the wisest and best of American educators. 

After a few more remarks, the resolution offered by Mr. Wilson at 
the Opening of the session was reported and adopted unanimously. - 

EDUCATION AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

The President announced that Dr. John J). Philbrick would now 
address the Department on '^ Education at the Paris Exposition." 

Having pleaded in excuse for coming before the Department without 
a carefully prepared paper, want of time since his return from abroad 
to prepare such a paper, and the fact that he had not engaged to pre- 
pare one, his name having been placed upon the programme without his 
knowledge or consent, he proceeded to speak at length without notes. 
For publication, however, the following abstract of his remarks is given : 

I. — OUR OWN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

As Congress made no special provision for an exhibition of education 
at the Paris Exposition, it was for the Commissioner General to decide 
what should be done in regard to the matter. He took an enlightened 
and liberal view of the subject, but found himself unable to set apart 
for this puri)ose more than a limited si)ace and a small sum of money; 
and the time left for preparation was exceedingly brief. The prospect 
was unpromising. Some leading educaticmal men, whose opinions we're 
entitled to the highest respect, deemed it under the circumstances un- 
wise to attempt to make an exhibition; in the view of others, there 
were considerations which seemed to render a fair measure of success 
{possible. These considerations were the assurance of the wise counsel 
and efficient aid of Commissioner Eaton, the offer of the use of the 
machinery of the Bureau of Education for communication with educa- 
tional authorities, reliance upon the prompt and cordial cociperation of 
educational ofHcials, and the expectation of obtaining a considerable 
proportion of the most characteristic and valuable of the materials com- 
prised in the exhibits of the Statt»s represented at the Centennial. The 
anticipations based on these considerations proved to be well founded. 

It was necessary, of course, to make the plan of the exhibition con- 
form to the circumstances, and, conseciuently, in the choice of materials 
such objects had to be selected as would involve little or no expense, 
leqaire but a short time in the preparation, and occupy the smallest pos- 
sible amount of space. It was determined to prefer quality to quantity, 
to make a representation of the best things in each category without 
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regard to State lines or sections of tlie country rather than an exhibi- 
tion en masse of things good, bad, and indifferent from every qaarter. 
It was not, however, considered best to limit it to any one departmeut 
or grade of education, but to make it, if possible, as comprehensive in 
scope as the official scheme itself of the educational department of the 
exposition, comprising the elementary, secondary, and sui)erior grades 
of instruction, both general and special. In a word, the aim was to 
make a comprehensive, select, representative, national exhibition. 

Four kinds of materials enter into the composition of an educational 
exhibition : 

1. Illustrations of educational buildings with their furniture and fit. 
tings. 

2. Illustrations and specimens of appliances and apparatus for instruc- 
tion and training. 

3. Scholars' work, literary, scientific, mechanical, and artistic. 

4. Educational literature, embracing all i)rinted matter bearing di- 
rectly on education. 

All these kinds were represented as fully as the space would permit- 
School architecture was illustrated by models, by framed drawings and 
l)aintings f(n* wall display, and by portfolios of drawings, photographs, 
and engravings. In the department of apparatus and appliances for 
teaching the collection was limit^id chietly to the elementary grade. 
Scholars' work ranged through all the grades, and the amount was very 
large. But I regjtrd the collection in the department of educational 
literature as the nu)st interesting and valuable part of the exhibition. 
It comprised about 2,500 bound volilmes. The text book division was 
very full. It contaiiuMl specimens of most of the text books issued at the 
l)resenttime by American publishers. Tho most important contribution 
to this department of the exhibition consisted of the reports and other 
publications of the Bureau of Education; in faot, these documents 
alone would have made an exhibition of whicli I should have been proud. 
Probably no one publication in the exhibition was more chanicteristic 
or more (creditable to the country than the grand and I might say mon- 
umental Kei)ort on l^iblic Libraries in the United States, which wa« the 
l)n)duct of the Hureau of Kdncation. 

In the preparation of new materials for the exhibition, foremost in 
merit among cities wen* Washington and Cincinnati, and, among States, 
Kansas; the superintendent of sdiools of Wisconsin is entitled to Spe- 
cial acknowledgments for his zeal aiid energy in collecting and forward- 
ing m«t(*rials. 

The location assigned for the exhibition by the Commissioner General 
was excellent. The installatii>n was not an easy task ; the problem to 
be solved was to i>ack as much material as ]>ossible in a given space, 
and at the siime time to pay due regard to the interests of individual 
exhibitors, to the demands of classitii*ation, to the convenience of visitors, 
and to the necessity of rendering the exhibition, as a whole, comely 
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in appearance, so as to produce a favorable impression upon the numer- 
ous observers wlio, in passin«:, paused for a moment only to get a gen- 
eral impression of the assemblage of objects presented to view. On the 
wall, above the maps, charts, and an^hitox^tural illustrations, was placed 
in large gilt capitals the legend embodying the most characteristic fact 
in our school system : " L'iiistruction publicpie est gratuite dans tons les 
fitats de rUnion." This inscription was gazed upon and spelled out with 
absorbing interest by myriads of French i)easants, and I have often 
heard French schoolmasters reumrk, on reading it, "That is what we 
are coming to." It wa« the hope inspired by the success of the new 
republic, and indeed the common republican sentiment made Frenchmen 
and Americans at the Exposition brothers. 

But the exhibition was mainly intended, not for popular effect, but for 
the study and appreciation of experts. Inside our barriers we had no 
room for the general crowd, but we had spacie enough and a warm wel- 
come for all inquiring educational men and women. These came in un- 
broken succession from the day of opening until the closing hour. We 
liad something in our wide range of materials to present for examina- 
tion to almost every inquirer. Teachers were generally most interested 
in our text books, and of text books our remarkable collection of geog- 
raphies attracted the most attention. Well might they be interested, 
not only in the handsome text and superior illustrations of our geogra- 
phies, but in the contrast which they attbrded to the European geogra- 
phies in respect to their impartiality in the treatment of foreign coini tries. 
I am told that a geographical text book was in use in Enghmd in 1878 
in which the text devoted to tke United States is limited to one sen- 
tence, stating that it is a country lying between Canada and Mexico; 
and the geography I found used as a text book in one of the best schools 
of Paris contained only about a third of a page of text on our country", 
of which the statistical part wa-fr quite obsolete. The very comi)lete col- 
lective exliibit from the city of Washington was a very valuable feature 
in the exhibition, and was studied with ma(»h interest. Perhaps no part 
of the exhibition on the wlioh* attracted more attention than that which 
related to the higher education of women. The institutions which rep- 
resented tliis de[)artment of our system of instniction wei^ Mt. llolyoke 
Female Seminary, Welle^sley College, aiid Vassar College. A great num- 
ber of copies of pamphlets rehiting to the organization, courses of study, 
statistics, &c., of these institutions were gratuitously distributed to visit- 
ors coming from every civilized nation. 

The object of our exhibition was not to obtain prizes nor to glorify our 
system of education, but to contribute our quota of means to the graiul 
enterprise designed to promote the general welfare. Still, it would be 
ah. unpardonable affectation to pretend to be iudiffiaent to the judg- 
ments pronounced upon our merits by competent and impartial experts. 
I own that I take some i)rid(s under the circumstances, in the fact that 
our little exhibition was found by the thve^ jvme^ ow ^\vv\jXSft\\\R> ^^\sl- 
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tain objects worthy to receive one hundred and twenty-one awardsj con- 
sistiug of 28 gold medals, 44 silver medals, 24 bronze medals, and 25 
honorable mentions — a number of awards greater by twenty-eight than 
was received by any other country except France. To the above awards 
should be added six decorations^ bestowed in recognition of merit in con- 
nection with the exhibition, namely, one cross of the Legion of Honor 
and two gold and tliree silver palms of the University of France. 

The materials of our exhibition were, earnestly sought after by the 
educational representatives of several countries, but it seemed to me 
proper that in disposing of them France should have the preference. 
In this view the Commissioner General, and I think Commissioner Eaton^ 
fully concurred. Accordingly, with the consent of the contributors, the 
greater part of the exhibition was ottered to the French minister of pub- 
lic instruction, to be placed in the pedagogical library and museum which 
he had recently established in the Palais Bourbon in connection with 
an educational bureau of statistics, after the model of our ^N'ational 
Bureau of Education, with M. Buisson as the chief. This offer was ac- 
cepted by Minister Bardoux, in a grateful letter, in which he signified 
his intention to set apart a hall for the separate installation of the mate- 
rials presented as a permanent American exhibition of education. Two 
rooms were actually appropriated to this purpose. In the distribution 
of materials, Japan had a moderate share, and a small quantity was sent 
to Italy, England, and Scotland. 

For wliatever succiess the exhibition had, the credit is primarily due 
to Hon. Richard C. McCormick, the Commissioner General, not only in 
consideration of the fact that he took the responsibility of deciding that 
an exhibition should be made, but also because of his cordial and intelli- 
gent cooperation in its direction. And his merit in this connection was 
properly recognized by the internjitional jury by the award of agold medal. 
The assistance and cooperation aftbrded by the Bureau of Education 
and its worthy chief were of very great value and could not have been 
dispensed with. The aid aftbrded by numerous individuals in sending 
desirable contributions cannot be mentioned here in detail, but the list 
of tlie awards and the special catalogue of the exhibition taken together 
show approximately the true roll of honor in connection with this 
enter[)rise. I say " taken together," for in the nature of things it was 
not possible for all objects to receive their just recognition by awai'ds. 

II. — THE EXHIBITION'S OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The countries besides our own making considerable exhibitions were 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Kussia, Japan, Italy, 
Spain, Canada, and the Netherlands. Several otlier countries had ex- 
hibitions of less importance. Unfortunately none of the German states 
was represented. The French exhibition far exceeded all others both in 
extent and in variety of materials. Besides the general exhibition under 
tlie auspices of the minister of public instruction, the city of Paris for- 
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nished an admirable exhibit, and several important classes of special 
schools were exhibited separately by the ministers having charge of their 
administration. The Belgian exhibition, which was installed in an exten- 
sive annex, was very full and complete, and was admirably organized. 
The Austrian exhibition was less extensive, but in quality and arrange- 
ment was unsurpassed. Switzerland was especially strong in the ele- 
mentary grade. The exhibition from Japan was very remarkable for the 
evidence it atforded of the rapid educational progress which has recently 
been made in that interesting country. 

Looking at the exhibitions as a whole, there were two features which 
were especially conspicuous : first, the multiplicity and variety of aj)- 
pliances for intuitive instruction; and, secondly, the representation of 
systems and institutions for industrial education. 

III. — FACTS, LESSONS, INFEREXCE8, AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Education is eminently an experimental science, and, although it may 
never be advisable for one community to copy the system in its details 
of another community, it is chiefly by the comparison of systems, organ- 
izations, and methods, rather than from theoretical speculations, that 
progress in education has been brought about. One of the causes of 
the superior development of education in Germany is doubtless to be 
found in the fact that the numerous systems of instruction existing in 
the states constitutiug the German nation have atforded peculiar facili- 
ties for the study of comparative education. In this respect our own 
country possesses unequalled advantages, which, by the machinery- of 
the Bureau of Education, we are enabled to utilize. 

So the chief utility of a universal exhibition of education consists in 
the means it affords for comparison and for obtaining information 
respecting the results of experiments in every department of education.. 
In this respect the Paris Exposition was without doubt superior to all 
the universal expositions which preceded it. To report on the lessons 
it famished was not a part of my engagement, that duty being assigned 
to a gentleman of excellent qualifications for the task. General Chamber- 
lain, president of Bowdoin College and United States Commissioner to 
Paris for the State of Maine. However, I applied myself while at Paris 
none the less earnestly to the study of educational problems, being 
greatly stimulated and encouraged in this work by the exceptional facil- 
ities afforded for it. 

I shall here attempt nothing like a complete and orderly statement of 
the facts, lessons, and suggestions derived from studies and observations. 
in connection with the last Paris and the two preceding universal ex- 
positions. I present only a few facts and conclusions relating more 
especially to the educational questions at the present time more or less 
agitated among us. 

1. The creche, or day nursery for the care of children under three years 
of age whose mothers go from their homes to work, is an institution the 
7 C I YX^ 
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utility of which, esi^ecially in the larger cities, is generally recognized 
in European countries. 

2. The infant school, for children between the age for the day nursery 
and the school age, is largely regarded in European countries as a very 
<lesinible, if not an essential, part of the public school system. 

3. Improvement schools, or schools taught evenings or Sundays for 
pupils who have completed the regular elementary course of study, have 
been made in several countries a constituent part of the school system, 
and in some countries attendance at such schools is made compulsory. 

4. Educational authorities regard no system of public instruction 
adequate that does not provide normal schools enough for the training 
of all the teachers employed. 

5. The reports which have been during a few years past so much cir- 
culated in regard to the abolition of corporal punishment in foreign 
countiies are mostly false. 

a. Drawing is regarded by all the best authorities, from Michael An- 
gelo down to the present time, as the foundation of all industrial edu- 
cation. 

7. Drawing should be taught in all elementary schools ; not only as 
being the foundation of industrial education, but as being the instra- 
ment of a general culture which every child should receive. 

S. Yvoin the history of the progress of educivtion throughout the civil- 
ized world, it is reasonable to infer that compulsory attendance is des- 
tined to become coextensive with the existence of public instruction. 

0. The general tendency in all countries is to make all public schools 
entirely secular. 

10. Tuition in public schools is not generally gratuitous or free, but it 
is ra])idly becoming so. 

11. The notion that the State should concern itself with elementary 
education only is condemned by the usage of nearly every nation in the 
world. 

12. Schools for industrial instruction have been rapidly increased in 
i\H»ent years, but then^ are almost no sclunds for teaching mechanical 
tmdes supported at i>ublic exi)ense. 

K>. (iirls ait^ universally taught needlework in public schools. 

14. The school furniture in America is the best in the world, but in 
most foreign countries it is reganled as too costly for general use. 

1."). Tlie most chiiract<'ristic feature of school architecture in France is 
ji larue hall on the ground tloor, where the i)ni>ils meet at recess to take 
their noon meal. 

1(>. Every (iennan school-house in the cities has a g^'mnasium at- 
tached. 

17. It is believed that the barbarism of subjecting professional teach- 
ers to an annual election is unknown outside of our own countrv. 

15. The ]niMic schools in scmr of our Anuriian cities, taking into 
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acconnt all their appointments, are not inferior to the schools of any 
foreign city. 

19. The proportion of female teachers in tlie public schools of America 
is too large for the best interests of education. 

20. The history of education does not sustain the dogma that the 
coeducation of the sexes is the normal finality to which civilization is 
tending. The reverse is true. 

21. Diflferentiation is the law of educational progress; that is, as edu- 
cation advances the kinds of institutions of instruction are multii)lied 
and their functions are reduced in number. 

On the invitation of the President, Hon. Josiah Dent, one of the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, addressed the Department, He 
said that to him had been intrusted the duty of special attention to the 
schools and charities of the District. He recounted in a few sentences 
the peculiar position of the District as the creation of the National 
Government, and without autonomy of any kind ; subject to extraordi- 
uary expense on account of its urban character and its position as the 
capital of the nation, yet unable, from its uncommercial i)osition, to sup- 
port these exj)enses without help. He trusted that members of the 
Department would use their efforts to inform their constituents and the 
National Legislature of the peculiar facts of the case. 

The President then read the following letter, which the Department 
unanimously adopted as its official action, ordering its officers to sign the 
same and to spread it on the minutes: 

National Education Association, 

Dkpautment of Superintendenck, 

Washington^ 1), C, February 6, 1879. 

Sir : Your feUow laborers in the work of education desire to record in some suitable 
fonn their appreciation of the ability and industry shown by you in the management 
of the educational exhibit from the United States in the Paris Exposition of 1878. 

It was late when you were summoned to Hiidertake this work, for which no prepara- 
tions had been inaile and on the ccmduct of which the good name and fame of American 
teachers and teaching in other countries depended. With an energy and a judgment 
none the less noteworthy because anticipated by us, you collected the material and 
organizfHl the exhibit at tlio eleventh hour in such fonn and order as to attract the 
attention of experts and enable the juries to perceive its value and its signilicance. 

The result, so honorable to your profession and country and so gratifying to your- 
self, is too well known to need any mention. 

For this service and succ(;ss we beg to tender our grateful acknowledgments and 
our hearty congratulations. 

We have the honor to subscribe this letter in. behalf of this Department and by its 

order. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

President of the Departmenty 

J. J. BUKNS, 

Secretary of the Department, 

Hon. John D. Piiilbrick, ll. d. (St. Andrew's), 

Officer of Public Instruction (France), Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, jc, 

^ - ------ -: :- 121 
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Mr. Newell, as chairman, presented the rei)ort of the committee on 
national legislation. 

The comniitt<5e was composed of the following gentlemen : Hoa. M. A. 
Newell, State superintendent of public instruction of Maryland, chair- 
man; Hon. W. T. Harris, ll. d., superintendent of city schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Hon. J. D. Pliilbrick, United States Commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition, Boston, Mass. ; Hon. Greorge J. Luckey, superintendent 
of city schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; and Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, State school 
commissioner of Georgia. 

Following is the report : 

Your committee, to whom was referred the address of General Eaton on *' The want^ 
of the Bureau of Education," would hereby report that they have considered the same, 
and for the purpose of forming a more careful opinion of the needs and necessities of 
said Bureau of Education, they have visited the same and inspected its work, so far as 
possible, both as to amount and character. Your committee find the scope of the work 
undertaken by the Bureau to be strictly confined to the programme laid down for it 
by General Eaton in his able address. The objects and aims of this Bureau sboald be 
on all proper occasions S4>t forth, in order to remove false and erroneous impressions 
that have gone abroad regarding its tendency to centralization of the control of public 
education. 

The Bureau of Education disclaims through its founders, the Congress of tho United 
Stat4»s, and through all its advocat-es, including the teachers and school officers and 
directors of all parts of the country, any intention or tendency to interfere with the 
educational systems of any State or section of the country, or in anywise to exercise 
authority in the collection or dissemination of infonnation ; said Bureau neither having 
any such authority granted to it hitherto nor seeking to obtain such authority in the 
futurt', but leaving entirely to States and local self-government the organization and 
nuuia;;ement of schools, and finding it-s proper sphere of usefulness in collecting and 
disseuiiuating educational information through the voluntary cooperation of teachers 
ftnd others engaged in educational work, and through the lueaus aflforded it by Con- 
gress. It accomplishes this work and renders it available by the following nieans: 

First. Chiefiy by its annual report, containing information as to the educational 
systems of the United States and foreign countries. 

Secondly. By its educational library and museum, which benefit to some degree even 
the most distant localities through their influence upon the representatives of the 
people of all sections of the country assembled here in Congress or visiting the capital 
for business or other cauvscs. 

ThirtUy. In furnishing inf(»rmatlon to Congress which shall guide in the preparation 
of law,s relating to donations for the aid of education in the several States, or to such 
matters as the nmnagemcnt and c<mtnd of the Indians, the schedules for the national 
census, Ac. 

Fourthly. Its function in obtaining ini])oi-tant educational information and plans 
and models of school architecture, a])paratus, and furniture from foreign governments, 
and in icciprocating these favors by ex«'hangt». 

AVith these objects and aims of the l^ureau of Education clearly in view, your com- 
mittee would further rejjort in iletail reganling the several items emnnerated by the 
C«>nnnissioner as wants of his Bureau: 

1. Your c«>nnnittee reganl as o( first importance the publication and distribution of 
the annual report «»f tlu' Couiuiissinuer in an edition sutlicient in size to furnish a copy 
of tlu' same to each party contributing to the statistical int\>nuation which it contains, 
antl at least one copy to <«acli superinten<leut of schools in cities, towns, and villages, 
to each president of school board, to each county su])erintendcnt or commissioner of 
schools, and to all 'cai'MiVi orouuncut in their intlueucc upon the direction of the 
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methods of discipline or instruction. Sach an edition your committee think should 
comprise At least 12,000 copies for the exclusive use of the Bureau, hesides an edition 
published for the use of members of Congress to distribute to their constituents. 

2. Your committee would further report in regard to the means and facilities for 
collecting statistics for this rex)ort, involving the work of examining the reports of 
education, domestic and foreign ; the condensation of information in the form of ab- 
stractii and the translation of i)ertinent and valuable matter; the publication of Circu- 
lars of Information on special features of education in the systems at home and abroad; 
the distribntiou of the publications of the Bureau and of books and apparatus received 
from abroad — these things, together with the correspondence necessary, demand a con- 
siderable increase of the clerical force to enable the Bureau to accomplish its work to 
the best advantage. 

3. Your committee find further occasion for an increase in- the appropriation made 
to the Bureau in the flourishing condition of the i)edagogical library and museum of 
school apparatus, containing all books on education published in this country or in 
foreign countries ; also containing plans and models of buildings, furniture, apparatus, 
and exhibits of pupils' work. The proper arrangement and display of this material 
and the preparation of catalogues and inventories, together with the other work thai; 
has bpcn named, demand, in the opinion of your committee, an addition to the present 
clerical force equivalent to four clerks and two copyists, which addition your commit- 
t^e recommend that this convention of superintendents ask of Congress in a memorial 
addressed to the proper committees of that body. 

4. Your committee would further recommend that the memorial herein named 
fthould suggest to the committees of Congress addressed the importance of locating the 
Bureau of Education in permanent quarters, said Bureau having been removed five 
times within the nine years of its existence, and the provision of a ftre-proof room or 
rooms for its library and museum, if possible. 

5. Your committee would further indorse and approve of the provision for transpor- 
tation and exchange of documents, apparatus, and models illustrative of educational 
methods, as recommended by Commissioner Eaton. 

6. Your committee would further report that their personal examination of the 
several departments of the Bureau of Education enables them to eonfinn their previous 
impressions regarding the present efficiency of the management of said Bureau ; and 
your committee take pleasure in stating that they believe that their own favorable 
impn^ssion regarding the present Commissioner's direction of this Bureau is shared by 
the teachers and directors of education generally in all sections of this country. Your 
eommittee therefore recommend that this convention of suiierintendents express their 
emphatic approval of the present conduct of said Bureau of Education, and their con- 
fidence in the measures inaugurated and carried out by the present Commissioner. 

Mr. Newell, as chairman of the same committee, further said : The 
committee to whom was referred the paper read by Hon. G. J. Orr, 
after careful consideration of the recommendation therein contained in 
reference to legislation, have the honor to report that, in our opinion, the 
views of this body as expressed one year ago on devoting the proceeds 
of the sales of i)ublic lands to the support of })rimary scliools in the vari- 
ous States, were wise, and that we should continue to urge upon Con- 
gress such action as will insure this result. We would further recom- 
mend that the valuable paper by Dr. Orr be jKiblished as a Circular of 
Information by the Bureau of Education. 

On motion, the report of the committee on legislation was accepted 
and unanimously adopted. 
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The committee on resolutions reported as follows : 

liemhedy That the thauks of this Department are due, and hereby tendered, to the 
board of education of the District of Columbia. 

lieaolvedj That the chairman of tliis Department, Hon. James P. Wickersham, LX- D., 
»ui)erint«ndent of public instruction for the State of Pennsylvania, deserves our hearty 
thanks for the energy and ability with which he has conducted its affairs both before 
and during these sessions. 

Benolvedy finally y That the Commissioner of Education be requested to print and dis- 
tribute the proceedings of this convention, and the papers read before us, as one of the 
Circulars of Information issued by his Office. 

The resolutions were adopted. 

The President. If there is no further business, I announce that the 
Department is now ready to make the visits referred to : First, to the 
President of the United States ; next, to the Corcoran Art Gallery ; and, 
third, to Hon. Carl Schurz, Secretary of the Interior. It is desirable 
that the members of the Department should go in a body. We are now 
ready for a motion to adjourn. 

The motion to adjourn being made and carried, the Department of 
Superintendence was declared adjourned sine die. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
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FIRST SESSION— TUESDAY MORNING. 

Washington, D. C, December 11, 1877. 

The Department of Superintendence met in the lecture room of the 
Congregational Church, December 11, 1877, and organized by electing 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, President. 

The President thanked the Department for the honor done him in 
making him President, congratulated the members on the unusually full 
attendance, and proposed that work be begun. 

He api)ointed Hon. J. Ormond Wilson of Washington, D. C, Hon. 
J. H. Smart of Indiana, and Hon. M. A. Newell of Maryland an execu- 
tive committee to arrange and present all business for the consideration 
of the meeting. 

After thanking the proprietors of the Ebbitt House for their kind 
offer of two parlors for its use, the Department proceeded to consider 
the proi)er representation of American education at the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1878. 

President Wickersham was in favor of making an educational exhibit 
at Paris if a suitably qualified gentleman should be appointed to prepare 
and display it, and if a sufficient quantity of the appropriation should 
be set apart for the expenses of it. 

It was moved and carried that President Wickersham be chairman 
and Messrs. E.-A. Apgar of New Jersey, John Hancock of Dayton, Ohio, 
A. B. Lemmon of Kansas, and Neil Gilmour of New York the other 
members of a committee to consider the whole, subject. 

Hon. Ambrose E. Burnside, United States Senator from Rhode Island^ 
then made a few remarks to the Department. 

TIIE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION OF A STATE. 

The executive committee announced "The best school organization for 
a State" to be the first subject for discussion, and called on Dr. John 
Hancock for the opening remarks. 

Dr. Hancock deprecated criticism of extemporaneous talk such as 
his would be. Continuing, he expressed his individual wish to see a 
national university established in Washington City, and a national 
system of education organized and represented in the Federal Cabinet. 
Public instruction, in his opinion, needs unification and the stimulus 
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the nation can give. Every State should have a board of edacatioD, 
the members of which might be the governor and other high officers of 
the State. This board should select the State superintendent, and he 
should appoint a county superintendent for each county, and possibly 
the superintendents of the city schools. He would not carry unifica- 
tion so far that the school service would degenerate into a mere mech- 
anism, but only far enough to keep up the standard both as to quantity 
and quality of instruction. Twenty years ago country schools in his 
State often taught algebra, geometry, physics, even Latin, and some- 
times Greek. This was an incitement to pupils to go higher after leav- 
ing school ; now pupils are occupied for the whole school curriculum in 
the same rudimentary branches, and receive no incentive to pursue the 
higher subjects. He thought nothing more important than the improve- 
ment of country schools, in which three-fourths of the people receive 
their whole scholastic training. 

Mr. BABRiNaEB, of Newark, N. J., said that in New Jersey the State 
board of education appoints the State and county superintendents. He 
believed the State school organization should be permanent as well as 
comprehensive. 

Mr. John C. Hervey, of Wheeling, W. Va., said that Dr. Hancock 
had described, substantially, the school system of West Virginia. The 
State boar<l appoints the State superintendent and subordinate officers. 
Public school trustees are now appointed by electoral boards. 

President Wickersham would like to see this matter thoroughly 
examined. He did not doubt that educational interests will be organ- 
ized by States: but State organizations differ greatly; some of them 
are composed of the State officers ex officio, and others of the State offi- 
cers elect. The State officers are appointed sometimes by the governor, 
and the county officers sometimes elected by the people or elected by 
school boards as in Pennsylvania. Then in townships we have all sorts 
of organizations. He thought it a great question, one even of the first 
importance, what is the best school organization for a State and what 
the best method of appointing State officers, what the best way is of 
organizing the school force in counties and also in townships. Those 
schools that are best supervised are the best all the world over, and 
where we have a good organization the fruits of it will be apparent. 

Mr. Apgar, of New Jersey, agreed with Dr. Hancock, but would go 
further; it is all important that the State board of education should be 
absolutely non-partisan. Another element of possible weakness is in 
the present division of counties into school districts, each having a dis- 
trict board and one school. The smallest school unit should be the 
townshij), and the township board should work directly with the county 
superintendent on one hand and the schools of the township on the 
other; the township schools compared with district schools can be much 
better graded, more economically supported, and far better supervised. 
Furthermore, Mr. Apgar thought that the State should raise by tax and 
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distribute an amount suflScient to meet the average expenses that are 
incurred, thus relie\"ing most of the districts from local taxation ; many 
districts are too poor to raise the necessary sum under the usual rules. 
He would in this, as in other matters, have the supreme authority of the 
State raise, disburse, and supervise the expenditure of the money. 

Mr. GiLMOUB said that all the gentlemen who had spoken seemed 
to be in favor of a State board of education; why, unless they think that 
such a board would select for State superintendent a man without politi- 
cal opinions, he did not know. He thought any one without decided 
opinions in politics would probably have no decided opinions resi>ecting 
education. At the same time he would not select a man for superin- 
tendent sirai)ly because he is a x>olitician. In the State of New York 
there is a board known as the Regent^s of the University. The gentlemen 
who form this board are charged with the supervision of the academies 
and colleges of the State and with other duties relating thereto. The 
regents are elected by joint ballot of the senate and assembly, and the 
legislature has invariably chosen gentlemen of much personal woith, dis- 
tinguished for learning and ability. The gentlemen who have been so 
elected regents have discharged their duties with as much earnestness 
and fidelity as if they had been elected by a State board of education. 
The State superintendent of public instruction is elected in the same 
manner as the regents. When it is remembered that this method has 
given to the cause of education Victor M. Rice, whose whole soul was. 
in his work, and who did much for the advancement of public instruc- 
tion, and Henry H. Van Dyck and Abram B. Weaver, whose names will 
long live as earnest advocates of public schools, he thought it would be 
admitted that the legislature of New York had chosen its chief educa- 
tional officers with as much good judgment and had made as good selec- 
tions of men as could have been done by any State board of education. 
While only about twenty men in that legislature can be found who 
would cut off the normal school portion of the educational system of New 
York, he was willing to trust the interests of public instruction to such 
a body. The State superintendent of public instruction is directly re- 
sponsible to the legislature and reports to that body. If at any time a 
State superintendent unworthy of the position or negligent in the dis- 
charge of his duties should be elected, the legislature can make provi- 
sion in such a case. In New York school commissioners have supervision 
of the schools in the rural districts; in the cities, superintendents are 
charged with the duties of supervision and other matters relating to the 
schools under their care. School commissioners are elected by the vot- 
ers of their respective districts. There is on the average outside of the 
cities more than one school commissioner to each assembly district. This 
is the best system of super\ision that has yet been devised in New York, 
which has the school district system. He was satisfied that the town- 
ship system is preferable, and looked for its adoption at no distant day* 
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New York has for several years raised by State tax aboat three mill- 
ion dollars for the support of the public schools ; the rest of the amount 
necessary for their maintenance is raised by local taxation. The amount 
of money annually expended for public educational interests is between 
eleven and twelve million dollars ; and no tax is more cheerfully paid 
than that which is levied for the purpose of preparing the children of 
to-day to become good citizens in the future. 

Mr. LEMMiON thought this a question that cannot be answered too 
soon. On its settlement much of the work of the future must depend. 
It is a question of equal importance to the older settled communities of 
the East, to the thousands that are to-day organizing society in the West, 
and to the South in its attempt to recover from the mistakes of the past 
We believe that mental, moral, and physical development should be 
guaranteed to every child ; that our Government depends upon the in- 
telligence of the people for its very existence ; that it is only in schools 
organized, controlled, and in great part supported by the State tliat the 
mass of the children ever will or can be educated ; and that the State 
should make ample provision for the school training of all its children. 
How can this educational work be done by the State in the best man- 
ner and at the least expense ! For a century we have been trying ex- 
periments, and to-day we find that no two States have exactly the 
same system. Each one of these systems has its weak and its strong 
points. Can we combine these best features in a system that shall be 
better than any that has yet been tried! Eeference has been made 
to the Ea^t and to what has been done there. You of the East can speak 
from experience. Your plans have been tried longer than have ours of 
the West. Some of us have not tested any system long enough to learn 
its real worth ; we expect to get many valuable lessons from your ex- 
perience. If your plans are not the best, we do not, after you have tried 
them so long, want to be forced to test them ourselves. As to the sub- 
division of territory for school purposes he would ask, What should be 
the unit of subdivision in a State educational system ? Two general 
plans of districting a State for school purposes have been tried. They 
may be designated as the independent district and the township plans* 
Kansas has had the independent district plan for seventeen yeai's and 
is not satisfied with it. It has been given a fair trial, and if it could be 
successful anywhere it would be so in that State, because most of the 
inhabitants have been educated in eastern schools. They believe in 
education. They know its advantages and they are determined that 
the State of their adoption shall stand second to none. They are the 
kind of i)eople who make the best of everything. They have dotted 
the prairies with school-houses that would be a credit to any State in 
the Union. Year by year they have increased the length of the school 
term and improved their methoils of instruction. Under this system 
of districting much has been accomplishecl, but many are now inquir- 
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ing it another and a better plan cannot be devised. Some of the defects 
of the independent district system may be briefly stated as follows : 

First. It requires too much machinery. Kansas now has about five 
thousand of these school organizations, requiring a little army of fifteen 
thousand district officers. It is imjiossible to secure complete and ac- 
curate reports of the work done and money expended in many of these 
districts. 

Secondly. The wishes of some influential men in the neighborhood are 
too often followed in the formation of school districts and the selection 
of sites for school-houses. This gives districts of greatly varying sizes ^ 
shapes, school population, and taxable property, and school-houses often 
very inconveniently situated. 

Thirdly. The influence of the teacher and the progress of the school 
are too likely to be impaired by neighborhood quarrels that are con- 
stantly arising. The management of the school should be removed as 
far as possible from these local disturbances. 

Fourthly. Under this plan of districting it is next to impossible to 
secure systematic work in the schools of any given territory. Each dis- 
trict is a little kingdom in itself, having nothing in common with its 
neighbors. Its text books, rules, plans, and general school arrange- 
ments may be unlike those of any surrounding districts. 

Many other defects of this system might be stated. The longer it is 
tried the more apparent its defects become. The people of Kansas are 
tired of it, and are ready to take a step forward in building ui> a State 
school system. In Illinois each congressional township is a school dis- 
trict. Mr. Lemmon thought that that plan cannot be recommended for a 
State having thousands of school-houses already built. In K^uisas they 
would try to secure the enactment of a law making each municipal town- 
ship a separate school organization. This will do away with four-fifths 
of the otticers, and give a system under which they hoi)e to make more 
rapid growth in the future than in the past. 

Mr. JiLLSON, ex-State sui>erintendent of South Carolina, said that while 
uniformity of systems might be desirable theoretically, it would be un- 
safe unless there were an equal development of educational exi>erience 
and spirit in all localities. His own experience led him to oppose elec- 
tion as a method of choosing school officers, because candidates are very 
often quite incompetent and difficult to get rid of. He would suggest : 

1. That there should be a State board of education, to consist, perhaps, 
of the governor, because he is the chief executive officer of the State; 
of the attorney general, because he is the State's chief legal adviser, 
and of three other gentlemen connected with eminent institutions of 
learning in the State; one of these should be appointed by the governor 
once every three years, and one for one year. Such a plan would create 
a vacancy in the lK>ard at the end of each year. Let the apiK)intinent of 
a State superintendent be placed in the hands of this board, with i)ower 
and authorityto remove for cause. In this, as well as in all other cases, 
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the authority to appoint should always be supplemented with power to 
remove for cause. 

2. A county board of education, consisting of the county superin- 
tendent and two other members, to be appointed by the State board 
of education. 

3. A baard of school trustees for each township or school district, 
consisting of three members, to be appointed by the county board of 
education. 

4. A city board of education, to be appointed by the State board of edu- 
cation, or by the mayor by and with the consent of the board of aldermen, 
and to be clothed with authority to appoint the city sujierintendent. 

Forbearing to discuss in detail the various powers and duties to be 
conferred upon these several educational boards, the speaker added 
that all educational matters and interests should be as far removed as 
possible from the influence of partisan politics. As to the means and 
methods of raising funds for the support of public schools, he would 
mention three sources of school revenue, namely : First, a general State 
levy for public school purposes ; second, a poll or capitation tax ; third, 
a local levy. It should be a condition that no city, town, or school dis- 
trict should be entitled to receive its pro rata share of the proceeds of the 
general State school levy unless it would by voluntary action on the part 
of its qualified electors levy upon itself a reasonable local school tax. 
The ])roeeeds of the State school levy should be apportioned on the basis 
of school attendance. Those school districts which have tried the experi- 
ment of local taxation for public school purposes have increased the 
same from year to year and have augmented the efficiency and number 
of their public schools in a corresponding ratio. In the city of Charles- 
ton, for instance, they have an annual local school levy of one and one- 
half mills, and they are able, by means of their local taxation, together 
with the poll tax and their portion of the State le\^ for public school 
purposes, to continue their public schools for ten months in the year, 
and their schools are very good indeed, the best in the State. The ulti- 
mate efficiency and success of any system of common education depend, 
in a great measure, upon the public spirit of the people on the question 
of local school taxation. The gentleman from New York has spoken of 
State legislatures as bodies to be relied upon in the grave and important 
matters of educational interests and welfare. Mr. Jillson could not 
agree entirely with this opinion. I le believed it to be the best and safest 
plan to liav(> school officers appointed, and to have some quick and siu^ 
methods of disposing of such officers when they do not do their duty. 

President AVickersham then introduced to the Department Hon« 
George 1>. Loring, M. C, of ^lassachnsetts, and Hon. Edwin Willits, 
M. C, of Michigan. At Ins invitation, Mr. LoRiNG spoke as follows: 

Geutlt'iiien, I do not feel authorizt'd to take part in this discussion of the organi' 
zatioii of tlio schools in thii various Stat**s, lu jrc especially as I understand that Mr. 
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Dickinson, the secretary of the board of education in Massachusetts, will bo here to 
speak for that Commonwealth and the work ^oing on there in the cause of good learn- 
ing. Bat I am interested in the bnsiness of education as j'ou all are, and were I not 
I should be false to the traditions and sentiments of the people whom I represent. 
Massachusetts abounds in schools of every description: common schools, high schoolsy 
colleges, and indiustrial schools, devoted to teaching all the arts of life. In this work she 
stands by the side of the most active of her sister States, that she joins here in the 
admirable service of comparing the various systems in operation in our country and 
of endeavoring to ascertain the most effectual metho<l of orgrfuizing a uniform system 
throughout the country. The investigation is interesting. Useful as the plan now in 
operation is acknowledged to be, I am impressed with the idea that there is room for 
improvement. Are you all confident that the system of gradiMl schools is perfect in 
all its operations f Have we not reduced the work of education too much to the arti- 
ficial operation of machinery, and cooled the inspiration and ardor which should 
attend it f Does the system bring out well drilled and well grounded scholars, whoso 
knowleilge is general and available at all times ? It may be that my doubts are 
nnfounded in this matter, but a recent experience in the district which I have the 
honor to represent in Congress has arrested my attention and has filled my mind with 
grave apprehensions with regard to the important and intricate work of e<lucation 
which we have organized. Not many months ago a competitive examination of can- 
didates for admission to West Point was instituted by my predecessor in Congress. 
Tlie committee to whom the work was assigned was well selected, and the candidates 
to the number of twenty came from the high schools in the district. The examina- 
tion was carefully and fairly conducted; and the questions, which were submitted in 
writing, were judiciously divided among the studies ordinarily pursued by scholars 
in the best organized schools. Of the twenty boys examined but one wjis ftumd to be 
in any way fitte<l, and he, on examination at West Point, was rejected on so many 
points that he could not be nominated again. A second attempt followed with but 
little better success, ten boys having been examined and but one found so qualified 
as to secure for himself admission and good standing at the Military Academy. As the 
fruits of a graded system of schools, these facts are entitled to careful consideration. 
These boys may have been accomplished for certain specific puri)oses, they may have 
been well educated in the branches taught in the high schools whence they came ; but 
they were manifestly deficient in general culture and in that varied accomplishment 
rei^uireil for admission into the higher institutions of the land. The work devoted to 
them may have l>eea well done, but it was not so done as to serve their purpose. 
Now, this was not so under a system once in vogue in our countrj', a system especially 
perfected in the county of Essex, in which my district is situated. That county has won 
an enviable reputation for its institutions of learning and for the large number of cul- 
tivated and able men whom it has sent into the various walks of life. For more than 
a century it has been renowned for its jurists, statesmen, theologians, scholars. Its 
leading minds have performed great service in every public walk. The colleges, all 
the institutions of hijGjhcr learning, have been filled with its distinguished sons. In 
the days of her academical modes of education, when a classical s<'liool, so calle<l, was 
to be found in all the large towns, and every district had its humble school-house for 
mixed and general education, the educated young men of Essex were so taught that 
they considered their presentation to higher institutions equivalent to admission. 
The cause of the changt; from this fortunate condition I will not und»*rtake to discuss. 
I leave that for you who are engaged in the business which has brought you together. 
If, as I have suggested, mon^ general culture is required, may not the high school sys- 
tem be so modified as to partake a little of the old academic metluMl and to result in 
a little of the old academic accomplishment ? Is there not a middle ground between 
graded and mixed education better than either? I leave these suggestions to your 
own investigation, with the assurance that I shall accept your verdict with confidence 
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and satisfaction, and shall bo ready to consider the qnestion more elahorately at some 
future time should an opportunity be offered. I am sure your deliberations will be of 
great value to the educational work of our country. 

Mr. J. H. S3IART, resuming the discussion, said that the weak point 
in the usual way of choosing a State superintendent is the danger of losing 
a competent and experienced officer by failing to reelect him. A State 
superintendent, to be thoroughly useful, should be retained in office long 
enough to acquire the respect and cooperation of the teachers and the 
confidence of the legislature. This cannot be accomplished in a year or 
two. A properly constituted State board is a compensation for this evil 
to some extent. In Indiana the governor, the presidents of the State 
university and of the State agricultural college, the principal of the State 
normal school, and the superintendents of the three most populous cities 
form the board, of which the State superintendent is ex o^cio the 
presiding officer. 

. Dr. Henry Barnard remarked that there are great numbers of 
children now educated in the public schools who could not have been 
instructed by any other instrumentality. 

Mr. Hancock said that if Mr. Loring is right the educators of the 
country are entirely wrong. He thought that the experience of the 
Essex district pupils had been very unfortunate. All his school work 
in Ohio had not shown any such case. Ho had known every candidate 
.for admission to West Point from Cincinnati for fifteen years, and no 
candidate from the public schools had ever failed to pass the required 
examination. 

President Wickersham, reminding members that the subject of dis- 
cussion was the organization of a State system, said that in Pennsyl- 
vania the State superintendent is appointed for four years by the gov- 
ernor and must be confirmed by a two-thirds vote of the Stat-e senate. 
This plan had been found to work satisfactorily ; sometimes a State 
board had not worked so well. Directors of school districts are elected 
by the peo[)le. County superintendents are elected triennially by the 
directors of school districts. County and city superintendents may be, 
and have been, removed for cause by the State superintendent, or their 
pay can be suspended by that officer. The superintendents are thus a 
well organized corps of public servants ; and this system has done great 
things for education in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hancock thought that the people would not know the quaUfica- 
tion of ciudidatos for school director sufficiently well to elect the most 
suitable persons. This is the weak point iu the Pennsylvania plan. 

The mutter was then referred to a special committee, consisting ot 
Messrs. Hancock, Smart of Indiana, and Wickershain, with direction^ 
to report during the session. 

Messrs. Xewell of Maryland, Wickcrsham of Pennsylvania, Orr o£^ 
Georgia, Bowman of Kentucky (Uuiversity), Hancock of Dayton, Ohio^ 
T<irbell of Michigan, Leinmon of Kansas, (lilrnour of New York, aniL 
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Imart of Indiana were appointed a committee to consider the subject 
f the National Bureau of Education, its museum, and a uational cduca- 
ion fund. 

The executive committee reported the following programme for the 
emainder of the session : 

Tuesday evening, at 7.30, a paper by General John Eaton, United 
states Commissioner of Education, on " What has been done by the 
Jeneral Government iu aid of education,'' to be followed by a general 
liscussion. 

Wednesday morning, at 10 o'clock, a paper by Hon. Dr. Loring, of 
rf assachusetts, on " The object of American education," to be followed 
)y a discussion ; in the evening, a lecture by Dr. Eunkle, of Boston, on 
^ Industrial education with reference to public schools." 

The Department then adjourned to meet in the evening at 7.30. 

• 

SECOND SESSI0:N^— TUESDAY EVENING. 

Washington, D. C, February 4, 1879. 

The Department was called to order by the President at 7.30 p. m. 

The executive committee announced that the President of the United 
itates would receive the members of the Department to-morrow immedi- 
itely aft-er the adjournment of the morning session at 12.30 p. m. ; after 
he reception, the members would visit the Corcoran Art Gallery and 
hen pay their respects to Hon. Carl Schurz, Secretary of the Interior, 
^t 2 p. M. the teachers of the District of Columbia would meet in the* 
Aidience room of the church and be addressed by Hon. John W. Dickin- 
on, of Massachusetts, and Hon. E. A. Apgar, of New Jersey. It was 
tirther announced that President Hayes would be present at the session 

be held to-morrow evening ; and that on Thursday morning at 10 
•'clock the subject of " Education in the South" would be taken up, and 
he discussion opened by Hon. Gusta\'us J. Orr, State school commis- 
ioner of Georgia. 

NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION^ 

The United States Commissioner of Education read a paper on '^ What 
as been done by the General Government in aid of education,"^ which) 

1 as follows : 

OPINIONS OF THE FATHERS. 

Mr. President: Belief in the importance of education was not a mere* 
'ourth of July sentiment with the fathers of the Republic. Wash- 
igton, in his first annual message, observed : " Knowledge is in every 
onntry the surest basis of public happiness. In one in which the meas- 

1 In collectiug the facts contaiiunl iu this paper I have been aided by Capt. Rafael 
. Bayley, of the Treasury Departuieut, aud also especially by Maj. S. N. Clark, for 
ime time an assistant iu this Office. The foot uotes to the following paper were not 
Md on this occasion ; about three pages of statistical iteuis reprinted hero originally 
ppeared in the annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1876. 

8 I ^"^^ 
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iires of government receive their impressions so immediately from the 
sense of the community as in ours, it is proportionably essential;" and 
he proceeded specifically to define its benefits and importance. Again, 
in his eighth annual message, he recommended the establishment of a 
national university and of a national military academy ; and in his fieae- 
well address occur those memorable words, familiar to every American : 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general dif- 
Aision of knowledge. In proportion or the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 

His opinions he sustained by his final action in his will, making be- 
quests to the academy in Alexandria, and to Liberty Hall Academy, 
also in Virginia^ and by bequeathing a sum for the establishment of a 
national university in a central part of the United States. 

In a private letter of September 1, 179G, to Hamilton, after mention- 
ing his favorite scheme of a university at the capital of the nation, he 
alludes to the proposed gift to him of river improvement stock by the 
State of Virginia. Refusing to accept the stock as a gift to himself, he 
received it as a trust onlv, and conveved it in his wiU for this cherished 
puqKvse in the following words : 

I have not the slight^^st doubt that this donation (when the navigation is in com- 
plete operation, which it certainly will be in less than two years) will amoant to 
£12(K) or£l50») sti'diu;^ a year, and become a rapidly increasing fund. The pro- 
prietors of the Fciloral City have talked of doing something handsome towards it like- 
wise ; and if Cougn»ss would appn>priato some of the western lands to the same naesy 
funds sufficient and of the nuKHt permauent aud increAsiug sort might be so estab- 
lished a.s to invito the ablest pr*)fossors of Euroi>e. to conduct it. 

The writings of John Adams, the second President, are pervaded with 
exproiisions of his appreciation of education; in his last days, "when,'' 
a« he said, " blind and piiralytic, I am incapable of research or search," 
he wrote to the couimittee in Kentucky as follows: 

. The wisdom aud geuenvsity of your legislature in making liberal appropriations in 
money for the bouollt of schools, academies, colleges, aud the university, is an eqoal 
honor t-o them aud their constituents ; a proof of their veneration for literature aud 
science, aud a p!»rteut of great and lasting giwd to North and South America and to 
the world. Gn»at is truth, great is lilHTty, aud great is humanity, and they most 
and will i>n»vail. 

Informing them that he would commend their desires to others, he 
prociKMlod to state his vieWv^ of the beneficial results of the action of 
Max^s;iohusetts in behalf of education. 

Jeflferson, in his sixth annual inossage, advocating the oontinnanoe of 
the tax on imiH>rts, olvsorvod that — 

Patriotism \>oi\M certainly prot'er its continuance and applic^ition to the great pur- 
poses of the ]»nMie t^lu<ati<>n. n>ails. rivei>i, aud canals. 

Again, in his eighth annual message, calling attention to the sorplns 
revenue in the Tivasuvy, ho asked : 

Shall it lie uuprt>iluctive in the public vaults ? Shall the revenue be reduced T Or 
shall it not rather Ik? appn>priated to the inipn>vcmcnts of roads, canala, riverSy «f«e«- 
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*io», and other great foundations df prosperity Jind union, under tlie powers wliich 
Congress may already possess, or such aiuonduient of the Constitution as may be ap- 
proved by the States f 

Mr. JefTerson-a scheme of education for Virginia comprehended in his 
own words : 

Ist. Elementary schools, for all childi*cn generally, rich and poor. 2d. Colleges for 
a middle degree of instruction, calculated for the common purposes of life, and such 
as would be desirable for all who were in easy circumstauces. And 3d, an ultimate 
grade for teaching the sciences generally and in their highest degree. 

Only the university part of this scheme succeeded. His plan for ele- 
mentary and secondary education was too far in advance of public sen- 
timent in the Stat^, and therefore failed. He continued, however, to press 
most earnestly his ideas upon leading minds. In a letter to Mr. Cabell, 
dated November 28, 1820, lamenting the low state of education in Vii^- 
ginia,^ he wrote that more money from the people was not needed, but 
that the money raised for education " should be employed understand- 
ingly and for the greatest good." He continued : 

That good requires that, while they are instructed in general competently to the 
common business of life, others 8hould employ their genius with necessary information 
to the useful arts, to inventions for saving labor and increasing our comforts, to nour- 
ishing our health, to civil government, military science, &c. 

Would it not have a good effect for the friends of this university ' to take the lead 
in proposing and effecting a practical scheme of elementary schools, to assume the 
^character of the Mends rather than the opponents of that object f 

In a letter to Governor Nicholas, dated April 2, 1816, in which he out- 
lined his scheme of education,*he said of elementary' education: 

My partiality for that division is not founded in views of education solely, but in- 
finitely more as the means of a better administration of our government and the 
eternal preservation of its republican principles.' 

» Jeflferson's Works, xvii, 187. In the same letter Jefferson said: "Surely Governor 
Clinton's disi>lay of the gigantic efforts of New York towards the education of her 
citizens will stimulate the pride as well as the patriotism of our legislature, to look to 
the reputation and safety of their own conntry, to rescue it from the degradation of 
becoming the Barbary of the Union and of falling into the ranks of our own negroes. 
To that condition it is fast sinking. * * * The present plan [of public education] 
has appropriated to primary schools forty-five thousand dollars for three years, making 
one hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars. I should be glad to know if this sum has 
e<lucated one hundred and thirty-five poor children ? I doubt it much. And if it has, 
they have cost us one thousand dollars apiece for what might have been done for thirty 
dollars.'' 

'The University of Virginia. 

3 Jefferson's Works, vi, 566. Jefferson neglected no opportunity to pres^ the claims 
of education on the attention of memb<*rs of the Virginia legislature. In a letter to 
Colonel Yancey, dated January 6, 1816, he said: " I recommeud to your patronage our 
Central College. I look to it as a germ from which a great tree may spread itself." 
Further on in the same letter he reverted to the subject of education as follows : ** The 
literary fund is a solid provision, unless lost in the impending bankruptcy. If the 
legislature would add to that a perpetual tax of a cent a head on the population of the 
State, it would set a-going at once and forever maintain a system of i)rimary or ward 
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President Madison, in his inaugural address March 4, 1809, enumer- 
ating and formulating the principles which he considered necessary for 
the preservation of the publ ic welfare and by which he pledged himself 
to be governed, specifies this: "To favor in like manner the advance- 
ment of science and the diffusion of information as the best aliment to 
true liberty." 

In his second annual message he again and again enforced the 
importance of general education and of the establishment of a national 
university. * 

Mr. Moni'oe, in his inaugural address, March 4, 1817, observed : 

Had the ])eople of the United States been educated in different principles ; had they 
heen less intelligent, less independent, or less virtuous, can it be believed that we 
should have maintained the same steady and consistent career or been blest ^'ith the 
same success f While, then, the constituent body retains its jiresent sound and health- 
ful stat 3 everj-thing will be safe. * * * It is only when the people become igno- 
rant and corrupt, when thej' degenerate into a populace, that they become incapable 
of exercising the sovereignty. Usurpation is an easy attainment and an iisnrpersoon 
found. Tlie people themselves become the willing instruments of their own debase- 
ment and ruin. Let us look to the great cause and endeavor to preserve it in full 
force. Let us by all wise and constitutional measures promote intelligence among the 
l)eople as the best means of jireserving our liberties. 

In his first annual message to Congress, John Quincy Adams called 
attention to the recommendations of his predecessors in regard to edu- 



schools and an uni versity where might bo taught in its highest degree every branch 
of science useful in our time aiid country. * * * If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free in a state of civilization, it exx)octs what never was and never will be. The 
functionaries of every government have propensities to command at will the libesty 
and proi>ert.y of their constituents. There is no safe deposit for these but with the 
people themselves ; nor can they be safe with them without information. Where the 
press is free and every nmn able to read, all is safe." — (Works, 517.) 

^ He said: ** Whilst it is universally admitted that a weU instructed people alone 
can be permanently a free people, and whilst it is evident that the means of diffusing 
and improving useful knowledge form so small a proportion of the expenditures for 
national purposes, I cannot presume it to be unreasonable to invite your attention to 
the advantages of superadding to the means of education provided by the several 
States a seminary of learning instituted by the national legislature, within the limits 
of their exclusive jurisdiction, the expense of which might be defrayed or reimbursed 
out of the vacant grounds which have accrued to the nation within those Umits." 
Mr. Madi8ou*H sentiments regarding the importance of i^ublic education are often 
expressed in his letters. Writing to W. T. IJaiTy, of Kentucky, under date of Ang^t 
4, 1822, he said ; *'The liberal api)roi>riation8 made by the legislature of Kentucky for 
a general system of education cannot be too much applauded. A popular government, 
without popular information or the means of ac(iuiring it, is but a prologue to a farce 
or tragedy, or jierbaps to both. Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; and a 
lieople who niean to be their own governors nnist arm themselves with the power 
which knowledge gives." — (Works of Madison, iii, 276.) Again, March 29, 1826, writ- 
ing to Littleton Dennis Teaekle, of Maryland, congratulating him on the enactment 
of a law providing for primary schools in that State, he says: '^The best service that 
can be rendered to a country, next to that of giving it liberty, is in diffusing the mental 
improvement e(|nally essential to the i)re8ervation and the enjoyment of the blessing.^ 
(Works, 523.) 
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cation and alluded approvingly to the Military Academy at West Point. 
And again, after enumerating most of the specific powers of the General 
Government under the Constitution, he continued : 

If these powers and others enumerated in the Constitution may be effectually 
"brought into action by laws promoting the improvement of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, the cultivation of the mechanic and of the elegant arts, the ad- 
vancement of literature, and the progress of the sciences, ornamental and profound — 
to refrain from exercising them for the benefit of the people themselves would be to 
hide in the earth the talent committed to our charge, would be treachery to the most 
sacred of trusts. 

GENERAL APPROPUIATIOXS OF PCBLIC LANDS. 

"We have not the full expression of sentiment on this point in the Con- 
gresses that antedated the Constitution, but the framers of that instru- 
ment illustrated their views in favor of education by the most practical 
measures. It is well known that in different colonies a policy had been 
carried out, in the organization of counties and towns, of setting apart 
certain amounts of land for education. 

In 1784 Georgia adopted regulations for the survey of lands in the 
western part of the State, requiring that in each county 20,000 acres 
of land of the best quality, in separate tracts of 5,000 acre« each, should 
be set apart for the endowment of a collegiate seminary of learning. 

In the Congress of the Confederation Mr. Jefferson, in May, 1784, as 
chairman of the committeti on the organization of the western territory, 
made a report which provided " that there shall be reserved the central 
section of every township for the maintenance of public schools, and 
ithe section immediately adjoining the same for the support of religion." 
After debate, the provision for setting apart the section for the support 
of religion was stricken out. And, as finally adopted on May 20, 1785, 
the ordinance provided that "there shall be reserved lot No. 16 of every 
tos I p for the maintenance of public schools.'^ 

So far as can be judged from the meagre record that has been pre- 
served, the oppositicm was to the grant of land in aid of religion, and 
there was substantial unanimity in favor of the grant for education. 
This ordinance was finally incoi-porated in the ordinance of 1787. 

In his first speech on Mr. Foote's resolution relative to the public lands, 
January 20, 1830, Daniel Webster observed : 

Wo are accustomed to praise the lawgivers of antiquity ; we help to perpetuate the 
fame of Solon and Lycurj^s ; hut I douht whether one single law of any lawgiver, 
ancient or modem, has pnnluced effects of more distinct, marked, and lasting charac- 
ter than the ordinance of 1787. * * * It fixed forever the character of the popula- 
tion iu the vast regions northwest of the Ohio hy excluding from them involuntary 
servitude. It impressed on the soil itself, wliile it was yet a wilderness, an inca- 
pacity to sustain any other thivu free men. It laid the interdict against personal 
Bervittide in original compact, not only deeper than all local law, hut deeper also than 
all local constitutions. Under the circumstances then existing, I look upon this orig- 
inal and seasonahle x>i'ovision as a real good attained. We see its consequences 
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at this moincut, aud we shall never cease to see them, perhaps, while the Ohio shiA 
flow.i 

Kepeated attempts were made by the friends and advocates of slavery 
in Congress early in this century to repeal the ordinance of 17S7, but 
they were always defeated, on the ground stated by Mr. Webster. 

In his celebrated speech in reply to Hayne, January 26, 1830, Mr. 
Webster said : 

Having had occasion to recur to the ordinance of 1787, * * * i nm not willing 
now entirely to take leave of it without another remark. It need hardly he said that 
that paper expresses just sentiments on the great subject of civil and religious lib- 
erty. Such sentiments were common and abound in all our state pai>er8 of that day. 
But this ordinance did that which was not so common, and which is not even now 
universal; that is, it set forth and declared it to be a high aud binding duty of gov- 
ernment itself to support schools and advance the means of education, on the plain 
reason that religion, morality, and knowledge are necessary to good government and 
to the hapx>iness of mankind. 

The ordinance of 1787 was followed m 1803 by an act of Congress 
granting the sixteenth section of each township in the Mississippi Ter- 
ritory for education, and, later, by similar enactments for other terri- 
torial acquisitions, except Texas, which retained the title to her public 
lauds under a bargain made at the time of her admission into the TJnioii. 

In 1805 the legislative council and house of representatives of the 
TeiTitory of Orleans memorialized Congress in favor of a grant of lands 
for xmblic schools. On February 27, 180G, the committee of the House 
of Kepresentatives to which these memorialiii were referred submitted 
a favorable report, in which they said : 

Your committee are of opinion it ought to he a primary ohject with the Grenera^ 
Governn^ent to encourage and promote education in every x>art of the Union, so far ^ 
the same can be done consistent [ly] with the general jjolicy of the nation and so ** 
not to infringe the municipal regulations that are or may be adopted by the respecfcl'^® 
State authorities on this subject. 

The benefits resulting to society in general from the establishment and 8upport> ^ 
public institutions for the education of youth and the general diffusion of science, ^^ 
too well known to all discerning persons to require any particular investigation ® 
the present occasion. The National Legislature has by several of its acts on fon--^ 
occasions evinced in the strongest manner its disposition to afford the means of est -^^ 
lishing and fostering, with a liberal hand, such public institutions.^ 

The State of North Carolina, in 1790, ceded to the United States 
" western lands," which comprised the present State of Tennessee.^ 

1 Webster's Works, iii, 2().S, 204. The provisicm of the ordinance to which Mr. W« 
ster referred was as follows: *' There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitu 
in the said teiTitory, otherwise than in the x>unishment of crimes whereof the i)ai 
shall have been duly convicted." 

-American State Papers, Public Lands, vol. 1, p. 258. 

3 It will be remembered that before this, in 17d5, the inhabitants west of the mom 
ains had set up a State government under the name of Franklin. A legislature 
convened, and third among the fourteen acts piussed at its first (and only!) session 
one for ** the promotion of learning in the county of Washington." This was the fi^^^ 
legislative action west of the AUeghanics for the encouragement of learing. Unc^^ 
the i)rovision» of the act Martin Academy was founded. — (Ramsey's Annals of T^^ 
nessee, p. 294.) 
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1806 the United States ceded all the public lands remaining in the State 
to Tennessee on certain conditions, one of these being that one hundred 
thousand acres of land should be set apart for the use of two colleges, 
the same amount for the support of academies, the lands so set apart to 
be subject to the disposition of the legislature at not less than $2 an 
acre, " and the proceeds of the sales of the lands aforesaid shall be 
vested in funds for the respective uses aforesaid forever. And the Stat^ 
of Tennessee shall moreover, in issuing grants and perfecting titles, 
locate six hundred and forty acres to every six miles square in the ter- 
ritory hereby ceded, where existing claims will allow the same, which 
shall be appropriated for the use of schools for the instruction of chil- 
dren forever."' 

The policy inaugurated by the ordinance of 1787 was not confined to 
the Northwest Territory. In the act approved March 3, 1803, providing 
for the' disposal of lands belonging to the United States south of Ten- 
nessee, the reservation was made of lot No. 10 of each township and of 
an entire township for the purposes of common school and university 
education. 

From that time until 1843, on the organization of each new Territory 
similar provisions were made for public education. In that year, on the 
organization of the Territory of Oregon, the quantity of land reserved for 
the benefit of common schools was doubled; and to each new Territory 
organized and State admitted since, except West Virginia, the sixteenth 
and thirty-sixth sections of every township, one-eighteenth of the entire 
area, have been granted for common schools. 

.To each State admitted into the Union since the year 1800, except 
Maine, Texas, and West Virginia, and to the Territories of New Mexico, 
Utah, and Washington, have been granted two or more townships of 
land to endow a university. The States that received more than two 
townships, or 46,080 acres, are: Ohio, 69,120 acres; Florida and Wiscon- 
sin, 92,160 acres each; and Minnesota, 82,640 acres. 

In 1862 the law granting lands to each State to endow colleges of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts was enacted. The lands granted to 
the several States under this act aggregate 9,600,000 acres. 

The State of Texas, on her admission into the Union, retained the 
title to her public land, and is consecpiently excepted from the grants to 
endow common schools and universities ; but she shared the benefits of 
the act endowing colleges of agriculture, receiving as her share land 
scrip representing 180,000 acres.* 

' United States Statutes at Large, vol. 2, p. 383. 

'In 1839 the Kepublic of Texas set apart tliree leagues (13,284 acres) of land in each 
county for the support of a couiniou school or acado.my therein, and the following year 
increased the grant to each county for this purpose to four leagues, or 17,712 acres. 
By the act of 1839, fifty leagues, or 221,400 acres, were granted for university purposes. 
Binee her admission into the Union, and since the civil war, Texas has reaffirmed her- 
consecration of these lands to the purpose for which they were thus designate, and 
added by constitutional provisions to these liberal grants in aid of education by 
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INDIVIDUAL GRANTS OF LAND. 

Besides the general grants there have been special grants of land and 
buildings to institutions of learning in several States and Territories, as 
follows : 

Aera. 
Alabama. — Lafayette Academy ---. 480 

Coniiei»ticut. — Asylum for the education of the deaf and dumb 23, 040 

Dakota. — Hoi v Cross Mission 160 

Florida. — Chattahoochee arsenal, buildings, lands, &c., to Stat« 

Georgia. — Dahlonega arsenal, grounds, buildings, &c., ft»r agricultural college. 10 
Kentucky. — Asylum for the educatiou of the deaf and dumb; benefit tran»- 22,400 

forred to Centre College. 

Louisiana. — Pine Grove Acailemy ((quitclaim by the United States) .--.- 4,040 

Michigan. — Public schools, S:iult Ste. Mane . L26 

Public schools, Mackinac, lot and building 

Minnesota. — Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Epia- 80 

copal Church. 
Mississippi. — Jefferson College, outlot at Natchez 30 

Tennessee. — Fisk University, Njishville, land and buildings..... 3.3J5 

« 

Wej^t Virginia, — SU>n»r Collegt\ four hits and buildings at Harper's Ferry 

Missouri. — Under acts of , Tune 13, 1812, May 26, 1824, and January 27, 1831, con- 
firming to inhabitants of certain towns certain outlots, commons, &c., for 
purpo^ies of education, as follows : 

Portage de* Sioux . 296.38 

St, Charles 6*79 

St. Louis : 394.85 

St, Fenlinand 33.30 

Mlla A, Robert 12.39 

Carondelet 37.10 

Ste, Gonevieve 5<>1.68 

The qnantity of land tlins granted, ;iside from lots tlie ai^ea of which is 
unknown, is 51,(m1.0I acres. 

By an aot of Si^ptemln^r 4, 1841, 500,000 acres of land were granted to 
each of the following Statc^js for the puiiiose of internal improvement, 
viz: Alal>ama^ Arkans:).^ Illinois, Indiana^ Louisiana^ Michigan, Missis 
sippi, and Missonri ; and the same grant has been made to each State 
since admitttHl into the l^nion, except Texas and West Virginia* The 
qnantity of land thns grantcil is 9.000,000 acres. Six of the States sinoe 
admittc<l into the Union — California, Iowa, K;insas, Oregon, Nevada, 
and WisctMisin — have set apart the proci*eds of the sales of these landA, 
by pixwisions in their resi>ective cxmstitntions. for the benefit of fi«e 
schools. 

rKrHFFTis or <iAi.F> or rvBuc l.\xi>s. 

At an t\irly ]vrii>d Conirrv'ss inan^iratt^l the ]>oliey of granting a por- 
tion of the not pixvc^^Als of the sales of public lands to the States in which 
Ihcy wen* sitnnttMl. Thns. in lSiV> an act was passed granting 3 per 

TYtfM-rnng thr alu-rijJtW sfvTiini> »>f la rid p*;4TiU».l To rai*ro«4is and other o(»rporftti<nis, 
t>ir?t.li^r wiih ihc entire xir*>(*i»f'ds of all fat art sa'i'* of pul»lic lands. Texas ba» also 
TOnle a ijniTii ««f Ij'KM.n.h* arr^»s for th(' eudo«nu:i: of a liraurh college of the Stfttfe 
•UTiivfTrsity for tLc bturtit of the coloretl peo]»k-. 
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cent, of such net pi-oceeds to the State of Ohio for " layiDg out, opening, 
and making roads within the said State, and to no other purpose what- 
ever ; and an annual accouiit of the application of the same shall be 
transmitted to the Secretary- of the Tieasury." Similar grants (in some 
cases of 3 and in others of 5 per cent.) have been made to the States 
admitted into the Union since Ohio, except to Maine, Texas, and West 
Virginia, in none of which did the General Government possess any 
public land. In some States the grants were dedicated to purposes of 
internal improvement, in others to education. The terms of the grant 
to Illinois are as follows : 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, ^-c, That the Secretary of the Treasnry shall, from time to time, 
and whenever the quarterly accouuts of public moneys of the several laud offices shall 
be settled, pay three per cent, of thQ net proceeds of the lands of the United States lying 
within the State ot Illinois which since the first day of January, one thousand eight 
hundred and nineteen, have been or hereafter may be sold by the Uniteil States, after 
deducting all exi)enses incidental to the same, to such person or i)er8ons as may bo 
authorized by the legislature of the said State to receive the same ; which sums, thus 
paid, shall be applied to the encouragement of learning within said State, in conform- 
ity to the provisions on this subject contained in the act entitled " An act to enable the 
people of the Illinois Territory to form a constitution and State government, and for 
the admission of such State into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States," approved Ai)ril eighteenth, one thousand eight hundred and eighteen, and 
to no other purpose ; and an annual account of the application of the same shall be 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury by such officer of the State as the legis- 
lature thereof shall direct ; and, in default of such return being made, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby required to withhold the payment of any sums that may 
then be due, or which may thereafter become due, until a return shall be made as 
herein requiroil. 

Approved, December 12, 1820. 

By the aet of April 18, 1818, it was provided that one-sixth of the sums 
derived from the 3 per cent, of net proceeds of public land sales should 
" be exclusively bestowed on a college or university." From 1821 to 
18C9, Illinois received under this law $713,495.45. 

The whole amount paid to the several States as percentages on the 
net proceeds of sales of public lands was $6,508,819.11. How much of 
this sum has been devoted to educational purposes has not yet been ascer- 
tained, but the States named below have received the amounts named, 
resj^ectively, which (either by the terms of the grant by Congress or by 
State constitutional enactment) are to be applied for the benefit of public 
education : 

IlUnois, from 1821 to 18C9 $713,495 45 

Florida, fiponi 1847 to 1872 28,098 07 

Wisconsin, fn)m 1850 to 1875 195,423 98 

Iowa, from 1849 to 1874 630,627 38 

Oregon, from 1866 to 1876 25,927 60 

Kansas, from 186^ to 1876 53,626 15 

Nebraska, from 1869 to 1876 113,591 90 

Nevada, from 1872 to 1874 3,648 81 

Making a total of 1,764,439 34 
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Besides this, the State of Arkansas has received from the same sonice 
$224,473.15, which sum, by a provision of the State constitution adopted 
in 1868, was to be devoted to education, but respecting which the later 
constitution of 1875 is silent. Missouri has in like manner received under 
two acts, dated respectively March 6, 1820, and February 28, 1859, tiie 
sum of $1,008,321.80. The constitution of Missouri adopted in 1875 
establishes a school fund, one of the components of which is, in the 
words of a clause in section 6 : 

Also any proceeds of the Bales of public lauds which may have been or may htn- 
after be paid over to this State (if Cougress will cousent to such appropriation). 

Several of the States have devoted the net proceeds of the sales of 
swamp and saline lands to public education, but the amounts derived 
from these sources have not been generally ascertained. 

In Ohio the amount realized from the sale of the saline grants and 
added to the common school fund was reported in 1850 at $41,024 ; ia 
Indiana the State school fund realized from the same source $85,000. 

The constitutions of the States of Louisiana, Mississippi (with some 
unimportant reservations), and Indiana contain provisions requiring 
that the net proceeds of the sales of swamp lands shall be used for the 
benefit of public education ; and in several other States, as, for example, 
Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin, the same disposition has been made 
under general laws, without a specific constitutional enactment The 
constitution of Alabama once contained this provision ; the amendment 
of 1875 abrogated it. It appears from the report of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction for 1875 that up to that date the sum of 
$27,340.31 had been received into the State treasury on account of saV^^ 
of swamp land, but it does not appear that this amount or the incoct^^ 
thereof had ever been used for the benefit of public education. 

The amount of swamp lands granted and patented to each of "i^^ 
States, from the date of the first gi*ant to June 30, 1870, is as follows: ^ 

Acres ^ , 
Ohio 25,64C:^-. 

Indiana 1,256,63^^" 

Illinois 1,453, 61:^^- 

Missouri 3,185,47^^' 

Alabama 392,71^^ 

Mississijipi 2,681, 

Louisiana H,468, 

Michigan 5,864, 

Arkansas • 7,059, 

Florida 10,735,40^ 

Wisconsin 3,059,575 

Iowa 1,166,917^-^ 

California 1,308,29^-^ 

Minnesota • 1,143,153^- ^ 

Total 47,802,271-^^ 

Ofiicial reports of the amounts received from sales of these lands suTJd 
of the distribution of the i)roeeeds are not easily accessible, and it is 
impracticable to present at this time any statement on these heads. 

^ Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Ofliee, 1876. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE SURPLUS REVENUE. 

In 1836 there was a large sum in the Treasury of the United States, 
shiefly derived from the sales of public lands, which was not needed for 
the current expenses of the General Government, and a law was approved 
on June 23 which provided for a distribution of the surplus among the 
twenty-five States of the Union on the basis of their respective repre- 
sentation in Congress. Afterward, the benefit of the act was extended to 
Michigan, which had just been admitted into the Union. This fund, 
amounting to $28,101,644.91, has since been held by the several States 
admitted into the Union prior to 1837, subject to call by the General 
Government. Several of them have devoted a part or the whole of the 
income realized from this fund to public education. 

ALABAMA. 

Of the fund referred to, Alabama received $669,086.79, which sum was 
dex>osited in the State Bank and its branches. By the first section of an 
act approved Februarys, 1840, the bank and its branches were required 
to pay yearly $200,000 " for the purpose of aiding in the establishment 
of schools in the several townships of this State ; " by the fifth section 
it was provided that no town should receive its proportion of this fund 
until it could be shown that a sum equal to one-third of the amount 
applied for had been raised by subscription 5 and the tenth section 
l>rovided that " the annual interest of the surplus revenue deposited 
with this State shall be set apart to assist in the appropriation made by 
this act." This law was repealed January 21, 1843. 

A law "to establish and maintain a system of free public schools in 
Alabama" was enacted February 15, 1854, the preamble to which reads 
as follows : 

That to carry into effect that provision of our State constitution -^^hich wisely de- 
clares tliat *' schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged in this 
State; ^ to realize the objects of tlie General Government in making grants and appro- 
firiations for the establishment of schools in each township ; and to extend upon equal 
benns, to all the children of our State, the inestimable blessings of liberal instruction, 
the foUowing system of free public schools is hereby established in this State and shall 
bare the full force of law after the passage of this act. 

The law was very elaborate. Tlie first section of Article 1 contains 
provisions to create an educational fund, the first component of which 
was to consist of "the annual interest, at 8 per cent., on that iwrtion 
of the surplus revenue of the United States deposited with this State 
under the act of Congress of the 23d of June, 183G.^ 

This school law was amended in 1856 and again in 1860, but the pro- 
Tision resi)ecting the interest on the surplus revenue fund was not 
disturbed. 

The first application of the income of the surplus revenue fund for the 
support of schools (for 1855) was made December 1, 1854; the amount 
wa8 $53,526.94. The total income of Alabama for educational purposes 
in that year was $237,515.39. Of this sum, $74,687.00 represented the 
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interest at 6 percent, on $1,244,793.36, received up to that time from 
the sales of sixteenth section lands granted by the Greneral Government 
for the sux)port of schools; and $7,7G7.30, the interest at 8 x>^r eent 
on a fund of $97,091.21 derived from the sales of lands granted by the 
General Government in lieu of sbtteenth sections which had been found 
to be valueless. That is to say, Alabama was able to pay $135,981.84, 
considerably more than one-half of her educational expenses in that year, 
from the income of a fund, granted directly and indirectly by the United 
States, which amounted to $1,310,971.37. 

No reports of the school fimd of Alabama from 1856 to 1864 have been 
accessible. Tlie State superintendent of education in his report for 
1865 remarks that no annual report had been issued from that office 
since October, 1859, '^ yet our system of public schools was kept up till 
the appointment of the provisional governor in July, 1865, although 
amidst the embarrassments incident to a state of fierce warfare.'' 

At 8 per cent, interest the surplus revenue fund would have yielded 
$374,688.58 in the seven years from December 1, 1854, to December 1, 
1860, and it may be inferred that that sum, as well as the income from 
the land fuuds in tlie same period, was distributed for the support of 
public schools according to law. 

In his report for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1869, the auditor 
of Alabama presents the following statement of the educational frinds 
of the State : 

Amount December 1, 1860 : 

Sixteenth section fund^ (1,399,343 83 

Valueless sixteenth section fund 97,091 21 

University fund 300,000 00 

Total 1,796,435 04 

Amount paid in from December 1, 1860, to December 1, 1867 310,794 12 

• Total 2,107,229 16 

Amount received since December 1, 1867 209 75 

Aggregate 2,107,438 91 

The entire principal of those several funds, and of the surplus rev- 
enue fund, was used by the State in the war of the rebellion and is re- 
turned by tlie auditor in this report as '^educational fund indebtedness.^ 
The close of the war found Alabama with crippled resources and an 
emi)ty treasury. From a statement by the superintendent of public in- 

> There appears to be an error of $100,000 in the printed figurt^s of the auditor's re- 
port, which read SI,4D9,:M:?.83. In the samo report lie states the sixteenth section 
fund at i$l,710,:U7.70, which, diminished by §:Ul,003.!rf7, the amount received between 
December 1, IS »0, and Si'ptembor'.iO, 183J, would leave $1,399,343.83 (instead of |I,49d,- 
343.83) as the capital of tlni fund December I, IHoO. This inference is strengthened 
by the fact that the auditor gives §2,107,438.91 as the aggregate of the several educa- 
tional funds atthedate of his report, whercajithe tigurcs as printed foot up $2,207,438.91. 
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struction,* we learn that the State made appropriations to pay the. 
interest on the hypothetical school funds from 1866 to that time. There 
is some uncertainty respecting the years 1866 and 1867 ; all tliat is defi- 
nitely known being that in 1868 the legislature passed an act appropri- 
ating $200,000 to pay the interest due the school fund prior to October 
1 of that year. The amounts received were as follows : 



Year. 



1889 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

Total 



Sixteenth flec- 
tion fund. 



$136, 
138, 
115, 
138, 
138, 
138, 
130, 



812 59 
921 74 
268 85 
385 36 
828 46 
921 56 
216 02 



944,354 88 



VnluelesB six- 
te«*nth flec- 
tion fund. 



$7, 767 30 
7, 767 30 
6, 472 75 
7,767 30 
7, 767 30 
7, 767 30 
7, 767 30 



53,076 55 



Surplnfl rev- 
enue fond. 



$53,526 04 
53, .')26 94 
44, 605 78 
53, 526 94 
53, 526 94 
53, 526 94 
53, 526 94 



365,707 42 



By an act of the general assembly of Alabama the interest on the 
several educational funds has been reduced from 8 to 4 i)er cent, a year, 
so that the income from the surplus revenue fund for 1876 was but 
$26,763.47. Adding the several amounts deduced for the i>eriod from 
the time the first apportionment was made in 1855 to 1876 inclusive 
(omitting the years 1861 to 1865), we have the sum of $767,219.47 derived 
from the income of the suri)lus revenue fund by the State of Alabama 
for the benefit of education. Although this statement might be modified 
somewhat if all official documents relating to the subject were accessible, 
it is believed that the amount would be increased rather than diminished. 



CONXECTICUT. 

Connecticut' received as hor distributive share of the suri)lus revenue 
fund $764,670.60. A law was passed by the legislature of that State 

^Annual report of John M. McKleroy, supcrinteudeut of public iustructiou, Alabama, 
for the year eiidiug S(»pteinber 30, 1875, p. 65. 

2 In Connecticut in 1(>S6, the legislature, deeming the chartered rights of the colony 
to be in danger, granted to the townn of Hartford and Windsor ^Hhose lands on the 
north of Woodbury and Mattatuck, and on the west of Fariuington and Sinisbury, to 
the Massachusetts lino north, to run west to llousatonic or Stratford Hiver ; provided 
it be not, or part of it, formerly granted to any particular person to make a xdanta- 
tion or village," in order to ** preserve them from the grasp of Sir William Andros." 
The object of the grant, as stated by Trunibull in his Histoiy of Connecticut, was 
that these towns should hold the lands for the governor and company (of the 
colony) ; accordingly, after the danger was passed the governor and company claimed 
them again. The towns refused to give them up, and after a long and bitter contro- 
vemy a compromise was made in 17*26, .and the lands, comprising fourteen townships, 
were equally divided between the government of the colony and the two towns to 
which they were gianted in 1686, each receiving seven townships. In May, 1733, a 
legislative committee appointed to view the lands which had reverted to the colony 
lecommeuded that there be granted *^all the moneys wjiicih shall aris«*^ from the sale of 
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December 29, 1836, which provided that this fund should be divided 
among the several towns on the basis of x>opalation ; that one-half the 
income received therefrom should be devoted to the support of public 
schools ; and that one-half might be used by the towns for general pur- 
poses, though a majority of the voters might also devote the whole or 
any portion of the last half to the support of schools. 

This law was amended in 1855, and since that time the towns have 
been required to devote the entire income of the surplus revenue fund 
to the support of public schools. 

Many of the towns appear to have availed themselves of the provision 
of the law of 1836, which authorized them to appropriate for the benefit 
of public schools, in addition to the one-half of the income set apart for 
that purpose, such a proportion of the remainder as a majority of the 
voters might determine. Frequent reference is made, in the reports on 
education from 1838 to 1846, to the hmount of the income used for the 
benefit of schools, but the specific amount is not definitely stated. Ac- 

the seven townships to the towns in this colony which are now settled, to be divided 
to them in proportion to the list of polls and ratable estate in the year last past, to be 
secured and improved forever to the use of the schools kept in the several towns ac- 
cording to law, and that one of the iifty-threc shares in each township be seqaestered for 
the use of the school or schools in such town forever." In October, 1737, a committee to 
sell the lands was appointed in each county. As most of the treasurer's records prior 
to 1769 have disappt^arod, it is difficult if not impossible to ascertain how much was 
realized from the sales. It is known that one township, Norfolk, sold for £6824 lOt., 
and another, Kent, for £1225 19«. The moneys received and distributed form a]mrt 
of the local funds of the several towns. 

'In the revision of the statutes of Connecticut published in 1750, the fifth section of 
the "Act for nppointinpf, encouraging, and supjiorting schools" provided that the 
local school funds created out of the avails of th«^ sale of the seven western town- 
ships, according to the act of 1733, and distributed among the several towns and 
societies, are to remain a perp<itual fund for the support of schools, and for any appli- 
cation of the interest to other purposes the principal was to be jiaid back into the 
treasury of the colony, and the town was to lose the benefit thereof afterwards. — (Re- 
port of the Snperintendent of Common Schools in Connecticut, 1853, pp. 49-52.) 

There is no means of ascertaining the amount of pecuniary benefit the schools have 
derived from the income of this permanent productive fund during nearly a century 
and a half. 

When several of the States ceded the Northwest Territory to the Greneral Government, 
Connecticut reserved 3,300,000 acres, and Virginia 3,700,000 acres, within the present 
limits of Ohio. Connecticut granted 500,000 acres of her reservation to citizens of that 
Stato whose property had been bmnied by the British in the revolutionary war, and 
sold the remainder for ^1,200,000. Before this sale several efforts were made to enact 
that the ]>roceeds should be devoted to the support of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
and in 1793 such a law wjis passed, the benefits of which were to be shared alike by 
all denominations. This law created great dissatisfaction and was repealed the fol- 
lowing year, and in 1795 the act was jiassed devoting the entire proceeds to the crea- 
tion of a common school fund. This fund wa.s loaned at 6 per cent, per annum nntil 
1872, when the rat«' of interest was increas(Ml to 7 per cent. The first dividend to the 
schools was made in March, 1799; the total amount of dividends from that time to 
December 31, l.'^76, was :J7,31G,0J:J3.91 ; and the capital of the fond was reported in the 
latter year to be .^\J,01?,^.Jj3.r»4, nearly double the original amount. 
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cording to the reports of the secretary of the board, and later of the 
State superintendent, it was about $33,000 a year. In his report dated 
May 7, 1839, Secretary Barnard remarked: 

A second aud considerable resource to meet the school expense is half the income 
of the "Town Deposite Fund," * » » and such portion of the remainder as the 
towns may api)ropriate to coumiou schools. As far as heard from, about oue-half of 
the remainder is devot«Ml to this objf^ct, making an aggregate income of over $3:5,000. 

Tlie school revenue from this source for the year 1846 was reported at 
$33,441.66. 

The total amount of surplus revenue deposited with the several towns 
was $763,661.83, the income of which is now, according to the report of 
the secretary of the State board of education for 1876, about $46,000 a 
year. 

From a careful examination of the State reports on education and 
other documents, it appears that $1,474,790.64 had been realized from 
the income of this fund for the benefit of public education iu Connecti- 
cut between 1837 and December 31, 1876, a sum nearly twice as great as 
the original deposit, 

DELAWARE. 

In the distribution of the surplus revenue fund Delaware received 
$286,751.49. In 1837 a part of this money was invested in bank stock, a 
part loaned to railroad companies, and $5,000 loaned to Sussex County, 
the two loans being at 6 per cent. A law passed February 22, 1837, 
provided that the income of these investments should be equally divided 
among the three counties of the State ; the share of New Castle County 
to be paid to the trustee of the school fund for the support of public 
schools; the share of Kent County to be devoted to public schools or to 
such other purposes as the levy court and court of appeals of said county 
might determine, and one-third of the share of Sussex County to be used 
for public schools and two-thirds for the support of paui)ers. By a sub- 
sequent law (February 12, 1845), the entire income of the share belong- 
ing lo Sussex County was to be used for education. 

About this time the subject of i)ublic education was receiving the 
earnest attention of patriotic and thoughtful men in Delaware,^ as well 



* In this connection the foUowinj? extract from the message of Governor Comeygs 
to the legislature, January 5, 1841, wiU be of interest. Referring to the subject of 
edacAtioUy he said: ^^ Without noticing the other arguments which iLight be adduced 
against sach a system [i. e., a system of ** pauper" S('1um>]s, entirely supported by public 
funds], I will remark that, iumyopiuiim, no plan can be devised so well suited to this 
conntry as one supported partly by a State fund and partly by the aid of the people. 
The privileges of instruction should be alike oi>en to all, and every white child in the 
commanity, let his condition be what it may, should be permitted to partake of the 
same common benefit, eigoy tht; same advantages, aud asi>ire to the same distinction. 
The mental culture of the youth, like every other matter of public utility, should prop- 
erly be the business of the State, aud not a matter of individual concernment ; and 
in a ftee republic it should be regarded as an internal improvement, without which all 
others are comparatively unimportant/' « - • 
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as in other parts of the Union, and it is to their eflforts that the cause of 
education in that State is indebted for the aid received from the income 
of the surphis revenue fund. 

The exact amount of income derived from the surplus revenue fund 
for the benefit of public schools in Delaware cannot, in the absence of 
necessary official returns, be determined. In 1850 the State treasurer re- 
ported $15,947.02 received on this account, and the same amount as paid 
to the trustee of the school fund ; in 1852 the amount derived from the 
same source was $14,147.62, and in 18(59 it was $15,139.50. These reports 
indicate an average income of about $15,000 a year. It is probably safe 
to say that about $585,000 were realized by Delaware from the income of 
the surplus revenue fund from 1837 to December 31, 1876, for the benefit 
of public schools. Under the Delaware laws the revenues of the school 
fund are applied to the support of schools for white children exclu- 
sively. 

GEORGIA. 

Although the Legislature of Georgia protested against the right of 
the General Government to di^ide the surplus revenue among the sev- 
eral States, that State nevertheless accepted her share, amounting to 
$1,051,422.09, which wa« deposited in the Central Bank of Georgia, a 
State institution, which was authorized to loan it to the branch banks and 
to citizens of the State, the income to be applied as the legislature might 
direct.^ By a law enacted December 28, 1838, it was provided " That 
from and after the first day of January, 1839, the funds of this State 
heretofore known as the academic and poor school funds be, and the 
same are hereby, consolidated, and, together with the interest on one- 
thu'd part of the suq)lus revenue derived to this State from the United 
States and heretofore set apart for that purpose, shall compose and 
constitute a general fund for common schools for the State of Georgia."* 

By a law enacted December 10, 1840, the name common school fund 
was again changed to poor school fund, and its benefits could be shared 
only by those children between the ages of eight and sixteen years 
whose poverty was certified to by the justices of the peace of the several 
districts.^ hi 1843 "An act to provide for the education of the poor'' was 
passed. By this act 1,733 shares of stock of the Bank of Georgia, 890 
shares of stock of the Bank of Augusta, " and all the available assets 
of the Central Bank, after the i)aymeut of its debts,'' were set apart as 
a permanent educational fund.^ In an act dated January 22, 1852, the 
educational fund was stated at 1,833 shares of Bank of Georgia stock, 
890 shares of Bank of Augusta stock, 186 shares of stock of Georgia 
Railroad and Banking Company (representing altogether a par value of 
$290,900), the net available assets of the Central Bank, and whatever 

•Gforgia f>i'ssion Laws, 18;U), p. "2(52. •' Session Laws, 1840, pp. Gl-65. 

-'Si'shion Laiw;^, lC;i-^8j^^».,^'>-, »n/. ^Sfssiou Laws, 1843, pp. 43, 44. 
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balance miglit remain of $30,000 appropriated to hold a State con- 
vention.^ In 1858 the sum of $100,000 a year was appropriated from 
the earnings of the Western and Atlantic Eailroad for the benefit of 
schools, and it was provided that a sinking fund should be created to 
redeem certain bonds of the State, and that in lieu thereof G per cent. 
bonds should be issued which should form a permanent educational fund, 
the State pledging itself to pay the interest annually for the benefit of 
education.' In accordance with the provisions of this law, bonds to the 
amount of $350,000 were issued^ in the years 1859 and 1860. It will be 
observed that this amount corresponds very nearly with the one-third 
of the surplus revenue se*t apart as an educational fund by the law of 
1838, and it may be regarded as substantially the same fund through all 
its mutations. 

In the absence of official reports on the finances of Greorgia (which, 
until 1840, were bound up with the session laws of each year, but 
have since been discontinued), it is impossible to state, even approxi- 
mately, the amount realized for the benefit of education in that State, 
fiom the income of the surplus revenue fund. According to the comp- 
troller general's report for 1840, the amount appropriated for education 
under the act of 1838 to that time was $100,046.89. From this should 
be deducted the income of the academic and poor school funds, which 
together yielded $21,509.39 in 1839, according to the report of the State 
treasurer for that year, and about the same amount in 1840. This would 
leave $57,632.11 as the income of the surplus revenue for those two 
years ; and by referring again to the report of the comptroller general 
for 1840, we find that $57,527.64 were actually received from the Central 
Bank on account of the educational fund in that period. We have no 
data by which to determine whether this annual income of about $28,763 
a year was realized from 1841 to 1859 or not, but it is not unfair, perhaps, 
to assume that it was ; if so, we have a total amount of about $604,040 
received from the income of the surplus revenue fund from 1839 to 1859 
inclusive, to which should be added the interest at 6 per cent, on 
$150,000 in bonds, issued in IN'ovember, 1859, which appears to have 
been paid when due, November 15, 1800, making $613,040. 

No interest has been paid on the $350,000 in State bonds belonging to 
the educational fund since 1860. 

ILLINOIS. 

Of the $477,919,14 surplus revenue fund received by Illinois, the sum 
of $335,592.32 was at once added to the common school fund, on which 
6 per cent, interest is paid by the State. The amount of interest real- 
ized from January 29, 18,'n, when the first amount ($16,979.56) devoted 

* Session Laws, 1851-^52, p. 1, seq, 

* Session Laws, 1858, pp. 49-51. 

' Report of the State School Commissioner, 1871, p. 13. 
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to education was received, to November 30, 1877, was $818,794. The 
greater part of this has been used for the payment of teachers, bat a 
portion is comprised in the county school fund, which amounted to 
$348,285.75 in 1876. 

INDIANA. 

• 

Indiana received as her share of the surplus revenue fund $860,254.44, 
of which sum she set apart $573,502.96 for public school purposes. Oif 
this sum $567,126.16 were at once distributed among the counties, which 
were authorized to loan the same, on real estate security, at 7 per cent, 
interest. Subsequently, the remainder, $6,376.80, was also distributed. 
In 1873 the rate of interest on loans from this fund was advanced to 
8 per cent. This applied to all loans made after March 8 of that 
year; and in his report, dated !N'ovember 1, 1874, the State superin- 
tendent estimated that two-thirds of the whole amount was at that time 
bearing interest at the rate of 8 per cent, a year. The data accessible 
do not admit of an absolutely correct calculation, but reckoning interest 
on $567,126.16 fix)m June 30, 1837, to June 30, 1875, at 7 per cent, 
and on $573,502.96 from June 30, 1875, to June 30, 1877, at 8 per 
cent, we have the sum of $1,640,014.88 as representing the aid received 
for public schools in Indiana from the income of the surplus revenue 
frind. This is rather below than above the real amount. The income 
of that portion of the surplus revenue fund set apart for educational 
purposes in Indiana cannot be used for any other purpose without a 
change in the State constitution, and it may therefore be regarded as 
permanent. 

KENTUCKY. 

In the distribution of the surplus revenue fund Kentucky received 
$1,433,757.39, and, February 23, 1837, passed an act setting apart 
$1,000,000 thereof for a school fund ; but as three only of the four in- 
stalments provided for by the act of Congress of June 23, 1836, were 
paid to the States, the Kentucky legislature modified the law above 
mentioned the following year, reducing the grant for a school fund to 
$850,000, on which the State guaranteed 5 per cent interest No gen- 
eral system of public schools was established for several years, and the 
interest as it accumulated was invested from time to time in State bonds 
bearing 6 percent interest, except $65,847.36 paid in 1839 for 735 shares 
of stock representing a par value of $73,500, in the Bank of Kentucky, 
the (estimated) di\'idends on which were $5,880 a year. 

According to the report of the superintendent of public instruction 
for 1842, the public school fund at that date was constituted as follows : 

State bonds bearing 5 per cent, interest $850,000 

State bonds bearing 6 per cent, interest 67,500 

Bank stock 73,500 

Total 991,000 

Interest continued to accumulate on the bonds until 1848, when, 
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through the strenuous eflEbrts of Hon. Robert J. Breckinridge, who be- 
came superintendent of public instruction in 1847, the arrearages were 
funded in a 5 per cent. State bond for $308,268.42, dated December 20, 
1848. The expenses of the school system for 1849 amounted to only 
$16,995.69, and the balance due the school fund on account of interest 
for 1848, together with the income for 1849, amounting to $101,001.49, 
was funded in 1850 at 5 per cent. The amount of the school fund (all 
derived from the surplus revenue) December 31, 1850, was $1,400,270.01 ; 
the income from interest on State bonds was $67,013.50, and from divi- 
dends on bank stock (estimated) $6,000, making a total of $73,013.50 a 
year. The total expense of the school system for three years (1847 to 
1849) was $88,958.04, of which $85,212.97 were paid for the support of 
the schools, and but $3,745.07 for all the expenses of administration, 
including salaries, travelling expenses, printing, postage, &c. The in- 
come since 1850 has amounted to about $73,000 a year, and the total 
income from 1851 to 1877 was about $1,241,000. 

LOUISIANA. 

Louisiana received $637,225.51 as her quota of the surplus revenue 
fund. What part of it was set apart for the support of schools or whether 
any thereof was at first distributed in any proportion for this purpose I 
have not had time to ascertain. The first mention of the fund that I 
have discovered is in the school law of 1853, section 3 of which provides 
that the income of the United States trust fund shall be considered a 
part of the income of the current school fund. On this latter fund the 
State seems to have paid interest at the rate of 6 per cent, for the sui>- 
port of schools. In 1853 and in the four years following this interest 
amounted to $28,795.14 annually. The same amount was probably ex- 
pended in 1857, in 1858, and in 1859. 

I have not investigated whether the school fund of Louisiana was or 
was not expended for other purposes during the years 1861 to 1865 ; if so 
expended, the State either must have replaced it for its original uses or 
guaranteed the old income to the schools, because the school laws of 
1867 mention the "free school fund" once more and state that the annual 
income therefrom was $28,795.14, as before. 

I am not satisfied with this meagre account of the surplus revenues 
loaned to Louisiana, but must plead want of time for this lack of knowl- 
edge. 

MAINE. 

In the distribution of the surplus revenue fund Maine received 
$955,838.25, and divided it, except $6,000, among the several cities, 
towns, and plantations of the State. A law enacted March 8, 1837, pro- 
vided that "any city, town, or organized plantation is hereby authorized 
to appropriate its portion of the sur^^lus revenue or any part thereof for 
the same purposes that they have a right to [appropriate] any money in 
the treasury from taxation; also to loan the same in such manner as 
they deem expedient on receiving safe and ample security therefor." 
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A number of the towns bestowed the surplus revenue fund or its 
income on public schools, but as no returns of the yearly distribution <rf 
this fund are required of the towns it is impossible to ascertain the total 
amount used for education. Partial returns for the years 1837 to 1839 
show that $659,598 were thus expended. 

At the time the surplus revenue was divided among tiie towns of 
Maine, the boundary between that State and New Brunswick was in dis- 
pute, and an attempt to take a census of the inhabitants of the ^^Mada- 
waska townships," comprising the northeastern portion of the State 
and of the present county of Aroostook, was defeated by the arrest by the 
New Brunswick authorities of the agent appointed to make the enum^- 
ation. The State treasurer, estimating the population of those townships 
(which were then unorganized), held back their proportion ($6,000) in 
the distribution. It remained in the State treasury until 1861, when 
$5,000 of it were set apart as a separate school fund, the yearly in- 
come of which , at 6 per cent., is allotted to those towns for the support 
of schools. The amount thus realized irom the enactment of the law to 
and including the year 1877 is about $5,100. 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland received $955,838.25 in the distribution of the surplus rev- 
enue, and, after deducting $274,451 to pay interest on the public debt 
of the State, enacted that the annual interest, at 5 per cent, a year 
on the remainder ($681,387.25), should be devoted to " the supi)ort and 
encouragement of common school education." In 1840 it was provided 
that $1,000 of this income (the whole amount of which is $34,069.36 a 
year) should be devoted to the education of indigent blind i)er8on8. 

It appears, therefore, that Maryland had realized firom the income of 
her share of the surplus revenue, from June 30, 1837, to June 30, 1877, 
about $1,362,774.40 for the benefit of public education. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts^ received as her proportion of this fund the sum of 

^ Groveruor Edward Everett^ iu his address to the Massachusetts Legislature, Jan- 
uary 12, 1837, called attention to the surplus revenue fund accruing to Massachusetts. 
The State, by an act dated April 4, 1836, had subscribed $1,000,000 to the Western 
Railroad. Governor Everett said: '^ Among the modes of disposing of the Common- 
wealth's share of the surplus, it will deserve consideration whether a portion of it 
would not be wisely applied to redeem the faith of the State pledged by this snbeorip- 
tion. 

*^ There are other enterprises of improvement and public objects of high interest which 
will doubtless receive due consideration ; a discussion of which, on the present occa- 
sion, might soem uncalled for. I will onl}- ask i)ermissiou to observe that I am sure 
the highest of them all will not be forgotten — the intellectual improvement of the 
people. Massachusetts owes what she is mainly to the provision made by our fathers, 
from the earliest days and out of slender means, for the education of her youth. The 
constitution has devoted one whole chapter to this subject, and has made it the ex- 
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$1,338,173.58, two-thirds of which (except $2,500) were distributed among 
the towns, which were authorized to " apply the money so deposited 
with them, or the interest upon the same, to those public objects of ex- 
penditure for which they may now lawfully raise and appropriate money, 
and to no other purpose." ^ 

Many of the towns bestowed the surplus revenue fund or its income 
on the public schools, but, the records of town grants being inaccessible, 
it is impossible to show the entire amount expended in that way. A 
careful examination of the annual reports of the State board of educa- 
tion from 1838 to 1877 shows that the total amount in that period was 
about $280,440; but this is doubtless considerably under the real sum. 

The $2,500 mentioned as reserved from the distribution to towns was 
constituted an Indian school fund, and the income at 6 per cent, has been 
regularly expended for the support of Indian schools. It has amounted 
altogether to $6,000. 

The cause of public education in Massachusetts ha.^, therefore, been 
aided i)ecuniarily to the amount of at least $286,440 from the interest of 
a portion of this grant by the Greneral Government. 

MISSOURI. 

The share of Missouri in the distribution of the surplus revenue fund 
was $382,335.30, and the whole amount was set apart February 6, 1837, 
to constitute, with the proceeds of the saline grants, a permanent school 
fund.' 

The fund was invested in stock of the Bank of Missouri, and for many 
years the income was variable, averaging for the first eleven years about 
5J per cent, a year. The fund is now invested in State bonds bearing 6 
•per cent, interest. 

Allowing interest at an average rate of SJ per cent, from June 30, 
1837, to June 30, 1872, and at 6 per cent, from June 30, 1872, to June 
30, 1877, we find that $842,193.48 have been realized by Missouri from 
her share of the surplus revenue fund for the benefit of public schools. 

As the surplus revenue fund of Missouri is made a part of the public 
school fund by constitutional provisions, it is unlikely to be diverted to 
any other object. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

This state received $669,086.79 in the distribution of the surplus 
revenue. The money, except that inuring to communities not then in- 
corporated into towns, was divided among the several towns as in Maine 
and Massachusetts, and with the same privilege of devoting the whole 

press duty of aU legislatures to foster the colleges and schools. I own I can imagine 
no worthier use which can he made of a portion of this fund than that of rendering 
education better, cheaper, and, consequent!}', more accessible to the mass of the com- 
munity.'' 

* Massachusetts Session Laws, 1837, chap. 85. 

*HiB8oari Session Laws, 1637, p. 137. 
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or a part to the support of public schools. The amount reserved by the 
State on account of unincorporated places was paid to them, to be used 
for the support of public schools. The exact amount of the surplus rev- 
enue fund used for educational purposes by the towns cannot be deter- 
mined, but the basis for a fairly correct approximation has been found. 
Prom 1856 to 1872, the amount of this fund used for schools each year 
was separately reported by each town which made a return of its edu- 
cational expenditures. The entire sum thus reported was $28,844.95, 
an average of $1,802.81 each year. Before and after the period named 
no separate report of this fund was made, but it is probable that the 
sum expended each year for schools did not materially vary ftt)m the 
average above given; so that the expenditure from this source from 
June, 1837, to June, 1872, would amount to $73,715.21. 

NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersey received $764,070.60 of the surplus revenue, and divided 
the money among the several counties of the State, and it was by them 
loaned on proper security. The yearly interest, divided among the towns 
of each county, may be used by them in current expenditures for any 
purpose for which they are authorized by law to expend other town funds. 
It was undoubtedly expected that the income of these county funds 
would be generally applied to the support of public schools; and, though 
the reports of the State superintendent of education prior to the year 
1852 do not classify the funds expended by the towns in addition to the 
amount received from the State, thei^ is sufficient evidence that a con- 
siderable portion of them was derived from the surplus revenue each 
year from 1837 to the year mentioned. In the year 1852 the State super- 
intendent, in enumerating the town expenditures for support of schools^ 
included an item of $23,322.66 "from other sources, being cliiefly the 
interest on surplus revenue.'' A similar item, the amount varying from 
about $24,000 to about $50,000, is included in the report for each year 
from that time to 1867, when for the first time the amount from surplus 
revenue is separately stated. It was $26,531.54 for that year. From 
August 31, 1866, to August 31, 1877, it amounted to $349,313.18, being 
an average of $31,755.74 a year. Estimating the yearly expenditure 
from this source for education for the years 1853 to 1877, both inclusive, 
on this basis, we have $793,894.50. It is highly probable that the yearly 
average from 1837 to 1852 was more than one-half as large as between 
the latter date and 1877, but estimating it at $15,000 a year we have, to 
add to the above, $225,000, making a total of $1,018,894.50 realized from 
the income of the surphis revenue for the benefit of the public schools 
of New Jersey.^ 

UNSYSTEMATIC CHARACTER OF THE AID Al'FORDED EDUCATION. 

In the distribution of the surplus in the United States Treasury it 



' Tho jiressure of other work has prevented the completiou of this inquiry with refer- 
ence to the other States which participated in the henetit of the distribution of surplus 
revenve. 
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will be observed that there was no condition that it should be used for 
the promotion of education, when received by the respective States • 
Moreover, in distributing the public domain, as already noticed, no one 
can fail to observe how unequal was the distribution as respects popula- 
tion. On this point there was a constant struggle. 

The State of Maryland made a special effort to secure equalization of 
grant. Other States criticised her action. The struggle manifested 
itself in Congress in various forms. Many propositions were made by 
leading men ; resolutions were offered and referred to committees. 

In the Nineteenth Congress a report was made by Mr. Strong, from the 
Committee on Public Lands, February 24, 1826, on the resolution "to 
inquire into the expediency of appropriating a portion of the net annual 
proceeds of the sales and entries of the public lands exclusively for the 
support of common schools, and of apportioning the same among the sev- 
eral States in proportion to the representation of each in the House of 
Representatives.'' The committee observed : 

The reaolution under consideration proposes to appropriate a portion of the proceeds 
of the public lands to a new and specific object : to convert it into a permanent fund 
for the sole use and support of common schools in the several States, and to divide 
this fund among the several States in proportion to the representation of each in this 
House. » * * A township of land has been given to the ** nation's guest." Large 
portions of land have from time to time been given to other individuals and to public 
institutions. Now, if it be good faith to give away the lands from which the revenue 
pledged to the sinking fund is derived, it cannot be bad faith to appropriate a portion, 
at least, of their proceeds for the sujiport of common schools. 

Unless children are taught how to govern themselves and how to be governed by- 
law, they will rarely make good citizens. It may be objected that the Constitution 
does not give to Congress the |)ower to appropriate the proceeds of these lands for the 
purposes of education. The question is not whether Congress can superintend and 
control the private schools in the several States, but whether Congress can appropriate 
the proceeds of these lands for the use and support of those private schools, to be ap- 
plied by and under the exclusive authority of the several States. 

Common schools are the nurseries of youth ; they are the most universal, as they 
are the most effectual, means of opening the mind, of giving reason the mastery, and 
of fixing in habits of sober industry the rising generations of men. Can, then, a por- 
tion of the proceeds of the national domain be expended in any way which wiU more 
directly or forcibly come home to the wants and wishes, the business and bosoms, of 

the people f 

• • « « . « • • 

In further discussing this measure, some of its obvious advantages must not be over- 
looked. It will give some aid to aU in the acquisition of learning. It wiU give 
efficient aid to the destitute, without which aid they must be left uneducated and in 
ignorance. It wiU diffuse, in the quickest and cheapest way, the greatest amount of 
useful knowledge among the people. It will tend as much as anything else to make 
young men and old respectable, efficient, good citizens. These considerations, it would 
seem, cannot fail to awaken the attention of the State legislatures. They surely are 
not now to learn for the first time that the success of good government, the independ- 
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enoe of tbe States, and the permanency of their political institntions are vitally ooa- 
iieoted with a well educated yeomanry. Besides, the fact of there being a permanent 
fUnd, the interest of which is to be applied to the glorious pnrpose of training np the 
youug mind in the way of knowledge and morals, will, jn some degree at least, excite 
in those guardians of State rights a just emulation in promoting, to every practicable 
end, the groat cause of common education. 

It is a singular fact in the history of our species that nowhere has common ednoa- 
tion made any considerable progress among the people without the efficient aid and 
protection of the government. There is, generally, a prevailing indifference among 
the illiterate to the cultivation of the mind ; were it not so, the poor man, thongh 
learned, can rarely instruct his children, because his time is necessarily occupied in 
earning their bread ; and the ignorant man, though rich, cannot do it, because he is 
himself untaught. 

Are not>, then, the National and State Legislatures under the strongest obligations 
to the people of this country to provide and apply' the means whereby every child 
may have the opportunity, in these nurseries of the mind, of acquiring some knowl- 

edge of letters and of the various duties he owes to his country and his God f 

• •••••• 

Common e<lucation can be estimated only in proportion as its necessities and ad- 
vantages are felt ; and as the same number of children as there are dollars annoally 
distributtnl from this fund may receive, with proper management, abont six months' 
common schooling, will not the people, witnessing these moral and intellectual im- 
provements, look with intenser interest to their respective State Legislatures as the 
immediate dispensers of these benefits f And will not the Legislature of each State, 
viewing the increase of common schools and the ilugmented amount of schooling, 
and i>enviving their benign and salutary effects upon the mind, morals, and habits of 
the rising generation, look with increased steadiness to the Federal head whence these 

blessings flow t 

• •••••• 

The committee are not unaware that there is, in this pecuniary connection, a seem- 
ing tendency to proiiuce an undue dei>endence of the States upon the Federal Gk)v- 
emniont. They are iH^r»uad(Hi. however, that a little examination will dissipate this 
cause of alarm. Tlie stitMigth of the tie and the degree of the dependence, it is £ur 
to pn^sume, will always Ih> in exact pn>i>orrion to the actual benefits resulting from 
the pro|>«v^e<l Amd. If the Amd be not beneficial, it can have no influence, good or 
had. Snp|HV»e grt^at bt^nefit* to flow fh>m it, what are they ? Shall we hereafter look 
fVvr them in the increa^Hl iguomnoe and snlnlned spirits of our fellow citizens, or 
shall we find and teel tho:u every when* iu the rapid prognteM of education and in the 
impn>vement of mind and morals T If it be true, as it unquestionably is, that the 
»a<V»tY and suivess of our inilitical institutions de\H»nd absolutely upon the intelligence 
and virtue of the |HH^pU\ and if it In* true, als*>. that the dineet effect of the proposed 
fhnd will N» to inorea^* th,it iutollijrt^noe and virtue, then it is equally true that there 
can N* no undue dej^eudemv of the jH^^ple or the Slate* u|H>n the Federal Government. 
\s tho!^^ Wuefli^ inon\a;»<\ s*> als*> will inon\i*o the ability and means of detecting and 
TtvMstiiu; the ouorwjiohuHMits of \H>\Tor. Althoujjh each j^rt of our political system is 
do|H^ndeut uiH>u the *>iher. yot thort^ is a wido dirtVreuoe beiwtvn that dependence 
whivh Npriiic' ftvMii uuMii or jruiltv motivos ,ind thai whiih has for it^eud tho union and 
streujith. tho h*j>pm«>ss .-^ud j:lory, of ;i j^xnion^us ^hhvj»1,\ And whatever other men 
ma>" W d-.s^vvsn-sl to do. \\iM ^v>rtiou of the |Hs>p'.e to vrhoui our o^vemments, whether 
Wlerji'. or Si^;*\ in prv\>iH*r;:\ or jidversiix . :u is: Uv>k for pi\>te«ciioa and defence, if 
iateUu^-'UJ and \;r;uo;ssv \a ;*.» r.ovor do s»A\ish hoaxi^j^t* or tamely surrender their 
aber;;«v4 to Ji5vy earthlv jv>t\,r. 

rv |%Tv^jv\si«vi u\<^as;:Tx\ :V *^vuiUl^uv arv a;s>i> ;nd;uv^i to WMeve. will have a most 
sJl^,;5JlTy etlVvt lu r<><s;vs^i to the p;iM;v* do;u;«;u it^^^^.f an I aU th? great interests con- 
i:x< 
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nected with it. There is much apathy in the puhlic mind in regard to the value and 
importance of these lands. Strong indications are manifested to redaoe their price, 
and to bring the whole into market as speedily as practicable, and without any refer- 
ence to the existing demand for them. Should this happen, the consequence will be 
to depreciate the fair average value of land, whether cultivated or uncultivated, by 
patting more into the market than could be occupied perhaps in fifty or an hundred 
years to come; to fling the best of them into the hands of moneyed men and specula- 
tors by their cheapness and the prospect of gain, and to retard cultivation and popu- 
lAtion by the high prices at which they would be held. The committee think the 
proposed measore will produce a counteracting interest ; an interest which, while it 
guards the public domain from sudden depreciation on the one hand and from speoa- 
lation on the other, will induce a more rapid and a sounder population. 

The foundation of our political institutions, it is well known, rests in the will of the 
people, and the safety of the whole superstructure, its temple and altar, daily and 
hourly depends upon the discreet exercise of that will. How, then, is this will to be 
corrected, chastened, subdued? By education — that education the first rudiments of 
-which can be acquired only in common schools. How are the millions of American 
citizens to be enabled to compare their government and institutions with those of 
other countries ; to estimate the civil and political privileges and blessings they e^joy ; 
and to decide, understandingly, whether they ought or ought not to protect and de- 
fend the Constitution under which they live f — by education. Has the Legislature 
of each State provided all the means that are wanted to this end? Is there nothing 
more to be donef Are all sufficiently educated? There are some wealthy men and 
many a poor man in our land whose family and fireside have never yet been cheered 
by the light and benefits of common education. Is there, then, no necessity for the 
proposed measure? Its advantages must be admitted. That there are heads and 
hearts among us waiting for instruction, cultivation, improvement, will not be denied; 
and that the means are still wanted (through the inability or indifference of individu- 
als and of the States) to accomplish this great purpose cannot be doubted. Why then 
delay? 

Again, in the Twenty-first Congress, Mr. Hunt, from the select com- 
mittee appointed to consider the expediency of appropriating the net 
proceeds of the sales of public lands among the several States and Ter- 
ritories for the purposes of education, made a report, from which 1 cull 
the following : 

The domain thus vested in the United States was upon no contingency or event to 
revert back to the States making the cessions, or to become the separate property of 
individual States. It was expressly made a common fund, and a trust and authority 

were reposed in Congress for two general purposes. 

• • « « • • • 

The numerous donations of public land for the purpose of education, and the appro- 
priations of the i*oad and canal fund to the new States, being a part of the proceeds 
of sales, have long been considered by ditFerent administrations as the exercise of 
XK)wer authorized by the Constitution. If Congress can make direct grants of land to 
Uterary institutions or to individual States, the power of granting the money arising 
from the sales would seem to be neceasarily implied. The present resolution calls for 
no power of Congress which has not always been exercised, neither does it involve 
the right and policy of raising money by taxation and transmitting the same to the 
States, but merely requires the equitable distribution of the proceeds of a common 
fond already belonging to the people. The Constitution, which authorizes Congress to 
dispose of the territory belonging to the United States, gives an express power over the 
pablic domain, and implies the power to sell and to receive the purchase money, and 
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the consequent power to grant and appropriate the same for all i 

hy the Constitntion. 

• ••••• • 

In relation to the application of the money arising ftom the publio landi^ ilM 
mittee are well satisfied that if it be limited to any single olijeet^ the 
and general diffosion of intelligence is so important not only to the proapectlgr mt 
honor of the country but essential to the very existence and iHraeervatfon of Mr 
republican institutions, that it presents the first and strongest claim, to the attwtJM 
and patronage of government. The promotion of other objects, however. Is of ae gjmA 
and general importance that it is worthy of consideration whether some 
discretion should not be intrusted to the legislatures of the different Stetea te 
objects interesting to themselves, to which their portion of the revenue inl^i% k 
whole or in part, be applied. As the resolution is limited to education only, flie MB* 
mittee recommend the accompanying bill for that purpose. 

In February, 1838, Mr. William Cost Johnson, of Maryland, preaeoted 
the following resolations in the House of Bepresentatives : 

Besolv^f That each of the Unitod States has an equal right to pariieipste in Hm 
benefits of the public lands, the common property of the nation. 

BeBolvedf Tliat each of the States in whose favor Congress has not made •pfmifiiaF' 
tions of land for the purposes of education is entitled to such appropriationa aa wfll 
eorreexK>nd, in a Just proportion, with those heretofore made in favor of eUier SHiliiL 

Bmohfed, That the committee of report a bill making an inereaaed a ppiopd a' 

tion of the public lands, the property of the Unitod States, yet unappropriated, to dl 
the States and Territories of the Union, for the purposes of ftee sehoolay aeadefldB^ 
and the promotion and diffusion of education in every part of tlie United Stetea. 

In support of these resolations, Mr. Johnson said: 

It must be apparent to all that, as a common property, designed in the arttciloi oC 
oeesion to be granted for the benefit of all the States, and not for the partial beneAftsf 
a part of the States, any mode of distribution or appropriation which is partial in its 
tendency operates an ii^ustice to the rest, in direct violation both of the language and 
intoution of the acts of cession. So far as they have been or may be appropriated fiir 
objects of national defence, so far as they have been sold and the proceeds paid into 
the Treasury, the Government has acted faithfully ; but, so fur as they have been ap> 
plied to Stato and not national purposes, so far as they have been granted to parfcleiilar 
States for specific purposes, when they might have been granted for the like parpoiea 
to all the States, the Goverumout has acted in direct violation of the very language 
and spirit of the compacts. 

The Government has acted in its unmeasured liberality toward the Weatem States 
with great injustice to the old States, an ii^ustice which is doubly severe upon those 
old States whose limits are comparatively small and whose means of revenue are not 
very great, in giving immense bounties of the public domain for specific, and looal, 
and Stato purposes. 

The Governmeut has given to the Western States one thirty-sixth part of the pnblie 
lands for the purposes of education in those States and Territories in which the lands 
are situated, and thus has been carved out of the general property of the whole 
nation, wliich Congress solemnly pledj^ed itself te appropriate only for the benefit of 
all, this vast amount for the local and exclusive benefit of a part. Have not the old 
States an equal — I might say truly a superior — claim to a like proportionate appro- 
priation of the public property for the same purpose? Is not education equally as 
important in one region of the nation as it is in another T And is it not as expensive 
in the old as it is in the new States? Can this Government, 1 will ask, consider itself 
as acting in honest and just faith as long as it omits te make similar appropriationa of 
the public lands to the old States for purposes of education f The appropriations have 
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been made for State, not national, purposes ; they were of a character that might have 
been made to all the States. Is it in good faith to restrict them to a part only? 

The number of acres which the Government has given to the new States east of the 
Mississippi amounts to 7,909,903. If the same policy be pursued with the territory 
west of the Mississippi (as it ought to be, provided it be extended to the old States 
also), the number of acres which will be appropriated in that region will be 6,666,666 ; ^ 
making an aggregate of 14,576,569 acres, which, at S2 per acre, will make the enormous 
amonnt of $29,153,138 given exclusively to a particular section of the country from the 
common property of the nation. 

This calculation is placing the land at the low price of $2 per acre (much of it has 
sold for $10, and intrinsically, on an average, it is worth, I believe, more than five), 
and Seybert has shown that before the reduction of the (government price it averaged 
more than $2 per acre ; which will make, when the western country shall have been 
settled, land worth, perhaps, seventy or eighty millions of dollars of the general prop- 
erty of the nation which Congress will have given for local State benefit*. 

In a<ldition to this vast amount of land which has been given to the Western States 
for purposes of education, they have received two and a half per cent, on the sales of 
the public lands, and large grants for purposes of internal improvements. The amount 
of money which the General Government has expended in the purchase and manage- 
ment of the public lands, including interest thereon, is upwards of $49,000,000. In 
1831 it was $48,077,551, including interest. This amount has been chiefly paid by the 
old States, and much of their wealth has been drawn from them, while the amount 
of money which had been paid into the Treasury from the sales of the public lands up 
to 1831 is but $37,272,713 ; therefore the National Treasury had not, at that time, been 
reimbursed, by including interest, by $10,804,838. And yet this Congress is gravely 
asked — by whom? not the people, but by a few honorable members — to reduce the 
price of the western lands. 

Nor should Congress refuse to grant to the old States their fair distributive share 
of the public lands for the purpose of education ; and, if they are true to themselves, 
they will insist upon the grant. Maryland contains 8,960,000 acres ; at the ratio of one 
thirty-sixth part, she would bo entitled to 298,665 acres, which, at $2 per acre, would 
amonnt to the sum of $597,3^^0, as a x)erpetual fund for common schools and academies. 
United with her present school fund, this amount would enable her to diffuse more 
generally the benefits of education throughout the entire State. By the adoption of 
such a policy, the like benefits would result to every State in the Union. Pennsyl- 
vania would be entitled to 995,732 acres, and all the rest of the old States to an amount 
proportionate to their limits. But I shall allude to this subject more particularly in 
another part of my remarks. In 1821 the Legislature of Maryland passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Besolved hjf the General Assembly of Maryland^ That each of the United States has an 
eqnal right to particijiate in the benefit of the public lands, the common property of 
the Union. 

Resolved, That the States in whose favor Congress have not made appropriations 
of land for the purposes of education are entitled to such appropriations as will cor- 
respond, in a just proportion, with those heretofore made in wvor of the other States. 

Another resolution was passed inviting the attention of the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States to the subject, and also their representatives in Congress. 

These resolutions were accomi>anied by a report from Mr. Maxcy to the senate of 
Maryland, which, for clear, irresistible reasoning and enlightened policy, is second to 
no rejMjrt that has ever been made on the subject. If the report of Mr. Clay (I mean 
the American statesman) on the subject of the western lands should be decided more 



'This is predicated upon the calculation that Louisiana contains, according to Mr. 
Seybert's estimate, 200,000,000 acres; but it contains 750,000,000 by Senator Clay's es- 
timate, which would more than double the amount. 
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able, it would be for the reason that Plato gave why one of Demosthenes's orations 
was better than the rest, ^* because it was the longest" Most of the States gave favor^ 
able responses to the resolutions of Maryland, and the sabject was brought before 
Cougn^ss. Congress delayed action upon the ground that to grant lands to the old 
St>at«s might, for the time, retard the payment of the national debt, and derange, in 
some degree, the sinking fund system ; but I will, before I conclude, allnde more par- 
ticularly to the propositions and reports made in relation to the public lands as a fond 
for e<lucation. That debt has been paid off; the nation is free from debt; so that 
argument cannot now be used. And Congress should now pay a debt of gratitude — 
no, sir, not a debt of gratitude, but a debt of Justice — to the old States. Justice is all 

that they ask, and it is what they have a right to require. 

• •••••• 

On this part of the subject I shall offer one other extract, and that is from the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature of Ohio ; and I cannot withhold my admiration of the sonnd 
and tinu grounds which it has taken on this subject. A State which but forty years 
agi> was a vast wilderness, by the bounty of the General Government and its soil, with 
an enterprising population, is now the third State in the Union in population and 
power, and already 

Xew colonifs fortk^ that towards the western seas 

Spivad like rapid tlame among the antumnal trees. * 

The ix>solutions were passetl on the 2d February, ld38, and the part which I shall 

read is as follows : 

We do, then^fon\ declare that the public lands of the United States are the property 
of the whole Union, held in trust for the States; that this trust can only be answered 
by giving to all the States the i>i\>|>er proceeds of their value ; that we protest a^inst 
any chaugi^ in the long (\»tablisne(l system of managing the national estate, as it was 
devistnl by the Conijrt\ss of the Revolution and sustained by every administration of 
the lvo>'emment till the preeent : and we maintain that the lands shall be sold at 
their pn>\>er price for the Inniefit of all the \>eople of the States, not squandered and 
contisi^at<Hl fV>r the Wnetit of a few : and we also maintain that the six hundred mill- 
ioni* of a«*res yet uns*>ld are the great inheritance of the future people of these States, 
anil that any faithle««t consent of this generation to abandon that inheritance to the 
F^leral Gt>veniment« to bt^ si>ld piecemeal and the money luted as common revenue, 
xrtMild W toniake that t^>vernment more p*>werful and to foster ejrtravagance in pub- 
lic ex)HM)diture, while it would lessen the rights of the States aad dq^rirt them of tki$ 
iia/«»i/iiNf Ni<^iM «>/ ^r^mHm^ the comditkm «»f their I0f^phf0r etrntmriet to cow^^ 

\\\t the n^putaiion of the new States I could wish that such sentiments were more 
gem^rally pnc'valent among tht^m. And 1 may as well say at this rime that my re- 
marks in n^lation to appropriations of land made by the General Government to the 
Western StAt*^* fi^r the promotiiui t^ e^lucation apply but in a very limited degree 
to Keniuoky and Tenwe^sstv, Kentucky has received a sm»U portion to aid some 
of her eWmr^yuary institutions aud Tenm^ssee has reccive^.1 about two hundred 
thousauvl Aort>s tfiu* acadcmit** aud collcgt^s. 

The views taken by the l^^slatun^of Ohio are w\>rthy of that enterprising and en- 
lightcncxl S»jitc> aud i»mm.»nd thcmsch-^^s to the emulation of the older, le^ fortunate, 
and l*HiS!i prvxs|v*i»us StAt*^ of the l';ii\vn: they show practical int^elliir^nce and saga- 
cious wis»lo:«: thoY l»s>k K\vxv.iil iho pr\>:^nit *ud jv>int to the distant future. Instead 
*\f tn!^:i!r.\s: ,^ad us'aii; the v^st pubhc dcujihi as a fund for vv>^»tical gaaiMiuir and po- 
littcal bnlvrx , ni>t<Nad of tht»wu\i: \i out as a lurt* to the an\l>it)ous or the avaricious, 
as is J*v> ranch the %-a:i«* lu the pnxs^ nt d*y, how mueh Wttcr xr*^ujd it be for the pnnsent 
an^i tutaix^ i:>^»era:»ons if it wei\^ ^^: ^i^vat: as a sacre^i fun A. to be u^^^ f*>r e^lucational 
pttr\>»>?»es. *ntl no oJher; tu^J to KMoiuhtNl for a:xY other purjv^?»e in either peac^or war. 
If th«' wh*V.e pT\x»»xls wei\^ s» t ajviti l\>r that c\ohisj\c ivunv^sc. wi:h the pnvilcge of 
the Siatos T%^ inxcsj \vne h*lf of th :r distrxSur,>x^ shares :n w->rks of :r.t<r:ia'. imiwrv»ve- 
mcntn lirsJ jC'^aJr^utccinjt to the G,>\cn\n\cnK a> 'he ^c^^ni of al* ,for I wouJd have the 
^xrc:*^ut ',.Tin«l sx-stcm of the iWneral i%.>\v r:\meiil *N\at:n»o»l\ the ;Cjr*» '.nTcresl of the 
Slate on the an.vant ;axc>;ci in lUA-^vi'm^aJ^s to K^ taitht^irsy jxa:d :aio the school 
lt^> 
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fond of the State, this warfare between the State and General Governments woald 
cease, this conflict between different sections of the Union would end, and a policy as 
enduring as our institutions would be established, and our institutions would be made 
enduring by this very policy. 

**A despotism,'' says Montesquieu, "is supported by fear; a republic, by virtue." 
Our institutions can only be supported by the wide diffusion of moral education among 
all conditions of the people. Those who limit their views to the present and close 
their eyes to the future are unsafe agents of the people. The lifetime of an individual 
is but a day in the history of a nation. 

Congress should legislate as if this nation and its free institutions were to be last- 
ing; it is only by viewing them so that they will be made perpetual ; to look not alone 
at ourselves, selfish as human nature has formed us, but, in the language of Bulwer, 
to look at the eternal people, the teeming millions who are to crowd these States, to 
draw their support from its soil, and who must sink into ignorance, into anarchy, or 
into despotism, if they have not the means and facilities of early and progressive ed- 
ucation. 

J£ we contrast the condition of education in most of the nations of Europe with the 
limited systems in this nation, we will be mortified to find how far we are behind the 
former. It is true that Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, and one or two 
other States have adopted a liberal and general system of public schools ; but even in 
those States there is much room for improvement ; and although in Connecticut one- 
third of the population of 275,000 attend the free schools, still the foundations of edu- 
cation should be extended deeper and wider. In most of the other States the system 
of education is most culpably deficient. Although the system of education has been 
greatly improved since, yet by a report made seven or eight years ago it was stated 
that 'Hhis country contains more than four millions of children who ought to be under 
the influence of common schools. But by a recent estimate it appears that more than 
a million of children are growing up in the United States in ignorance and without 
the means of education ; of these, 250,000 are said to be in Pennsylvania. An estimate 
made in 1828 showed that, of the children of New Jersey, 11,743 were entirely desti- 
tute of instruction, and 15,000 adults unable to read.'' 

As in State governments, so in the national, prejudices may be created; timid 
apprehensions may alarm ; worse considerations than either may influence individuals 
in opposing a measure to appropriate the public domain for the difi'usion of education 
among the States ; but when such a policy shall, and I believe and hope will, prevail, 
the individual, if it should be possible that one such could be found in Congress, who 
would attempt to divert that fimd, once set apart, from its munificent purpose, would 
be regarded as a more barbarous heathen than he who would in other times have 
wildly rushed into the sanctuary of the solemn temples of the gods and extinguished 
their vestal lights. 

By the report of the committee appointed by the Legislature of Georgia, "of 83,000 
children who ought to be in school, but 25,000 have the advantage of any education 
whatever.'* 

Thus Georgia, the mother of two powerful and wealthy States, presents the sad pict- 
ure of allowing 58,000 children to grow up within her limits in the most cruel and 
profound ignorance ; a State which reserved in her articles of cession her just propor- 
tion of the public lands. When was the voice of that State heard in this hall in favor 
of a distributive share of the public lands for education, which she so much requires? 

I have seen no report from North Carolina ; and I deeply regret that there is not a 
feeling of reciprocity between the States and the National Government to furnish 
each with all their reports and public proceedings ; for, alike in State or the National 
Legislature, its members are embarrassed in their public deliberations from a want of 
access to useful reports. But North Carolina must greatly require an improved sys- 
tem of education; for you will find in the journals of this House, in the evidence in 
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relation to the contested election from North Carolina, in the first session of the Twenty- 
second Congress, that, out of one hundred and eleven voters who gave testimony, 
twenty-eight had to make their marks ; in other words, one-third conld not write their 
names ; and her voice has not been heard in this hall or the other claiming a portion 
of the public domain for the education of her ignorant children — a State which is the 
parent of Tennessee ; a State in which Sir Walter Raleigh's emigrant-s first settled; a 
State which has the honor of standing proudly the first to declare, by a political State 
act (to say nothing about her Mecklenburg convention), her determination to be 
separated from the mother country ; for, on the 12th of April, 1776, the congress of 
North Carolina "empowered their delegates to declare independence." 

If we were to form a general opinion of the condition of education in other States 
from like circumstances, we would conclude tliat Kentucky is but slightly in advance 
of North Carolina. 

You will find recorded in your journal of proceedings a case almost as remarkable 
in the first session of the succeeding Congress, that in the evidence given in the con- 
tested election of Moore and Letcher ; of one hundred and twelve names of witnesses 
which I counted, sixteen were marksmen, or about one-fifth who could not write their 
names. 

The effect of education upon a nation is not alone in the mental and moral exalta- 
tion of its people, but the consequence is in eqnal ratio upon its physical energies and 
the increasing development of its resources. To sustain the latter position I will read 
an extract from the very able and most valuable work of Mr. E. C. Wines, on the sub- 
ject of " Popular Education." He says that " the intellect of this people is not culti- 
vated to one-fourth — scarcely, perhaps, to one-eighth — the extent that it would be by 
the adoption of a wise system of universal education. And who can calculate the 
results f What imagination can set limits to the pecuniary advantages that would 
accrue to the country if useful inventions and discoveries were multiplied fourfold t 
" * * In illustration of thi* point, President Young has made a comparison, 
founded upon the statistics of Baron Dupin, between the commercial and manufactur- 
ing condition of England and France. From this calculation it appears that the mus- 
cular force employed in commerce and manufactures in these two countries is about 
equal, being in each equivalent, in round numbers, to the power of six millions of men. 
Thus, if the productive enterprise of the two countries depended solely upon the ani- 
mate power employed, France ought to be as great a commercial and manufacturing 
country as England. But the English, by means of machinery, have increased their 
force to a power equal to that of twenty-five millions of men, while the French have 
only raised theirs to that of eleven millions. England, then, owing to her superiority 
in discovering and inventing, has more than quadrupled her power of men and horses. 
France, on the other hand, has not quite doubled hers. Is it," the learned professor 
then pertinently inquires, "is it now any wonder that these islanders, with a narrower 
territory, smaller population, and less genial climate, should immensely outstrip their 
less intelligent and ingenious neighbors f Can we conceive a stronger proof of the 
actual pecuniary gain that accrues to a nation from cultivating the intellect of her 
sons than is furnished from such a fact f" How much does England gain by her 
superiority over France from this fact f The actual commercial and manufacturing 
power of the latter country is only two-fifths of that of the former. The present 
annual value of the cotton manufacture of Great Britain, according to the Encyclo- 
psedia Britannica, is estimated to be about thirty-five millions of pounds sterling. 
Three-fifths of that sum, or more than twenty millions of pounds, is England's clear 
gain over her less skilful rival ; an amount more than three times as great as the whole 
present annual revenue of the United States; and for this vast and ever increasing 
tide of prosperity England is clearly indebted to popular education, which is the 
parent of intelligence and the ultimate cause of all those improvements in the cotton 
manufacture by which these amazing results have been secured. 
164 
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At one time England imported her cotton fabrics from India. By the invention of 
machinery, she now imports the raw material, sends it back seven thousand miles, 
mannfactured, for sale in a country where the hand loom is still used. By Mtddleton's 
^nius London is saved annually about eight millions of dollars in the facilities of 
famishing water for that city. What amount of labor has been saved by Whitte- 
more's card making machine f Whitnoy^s invention of the cotton gin has more than 
doubled the value of every acre of cotton land in the South. And Fulton created a 
miracle by his steam invention, which has propelled the present generation more than 
two centuries ahead of their otherwise destination. It is beyond the estimate of human 
calculation to compute the resources and power of this nation if education were nni- 
versally diffused, so as to bring its intlueuce to bear upon their full development. But 
the limited statements which I have given show how deplorable is the condition of 
education in most of the States ; how many who cannot even read or write. The Em- 
peror of Austria has issued an edict preventing those from marrying who cannot even 
read or write. The purp'ose is good, yet in this country it would be regarded as cruel. 
By the constitution of Peru no one will be allowed the privileges of citizenship after 
1840 who cannot read and write. With all our boasted intelligence, such a law would 
create in this nation a civil revolution. 

What lover of his country would not hope that the day was but shortly distant 
when this nation would present a spectacle worthy of its destination, when every citi- 
zen should enjoy the benefit of a generous education f And I would speed, with 
Wordsworth — 

The coming of that glorious time 

When, prizing knowledge as her noblest wealth 

And best protection, this imperial realm. 

While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 

An obligation, on her part, to teach 

Them who are born to serve her and obey ; 

Binding herself by statute to secure 

For all the children whom her soil maintains 

The rudiments of letters, and to infonn 

The mind with moral and religious truth. 

While these struggles were going on in Congress interesting changes 
in respect to education were taking place in various States. It can 
hardly be doubted that, had the considerations presented by the friends. 
of education in Congress from 1825 to 1860 been brought forward and 
their maturity of plans reached before 1810, there would have been 
adopted some general, comprehensive, and equitable plan for the aid of 
education in the old States as well as in the new; but slavery, gradually 
dying out from the Northern and Eastern States and not being permitted 
to enter the Northwest Territory, had gradually come to be more profit- 
able in the Southern and cotton raising States, and to assert itself for 
its own protection in national legislation. Universal education would 
imperil it, therefore Congress must be shy of aiding it In the States 
in which slavery had most strongly intrenched itself the great efforts 
made by noble spirits for the promotion of education were only partially 
snccessfal. University education was favored because it educated the 
master; but eflforts for elementary education resulted chiefly in " pauper ^ 
schools, as they were officially characterized by Governor Hammond, of 
South Carolina. In those States in which slavery was pacing away there 
were marked efforts to promote a revival of education; associations were 
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formed, discussions held, tracts issued, legislatures memorialized, 
yet, perhaps, none of these that succeeded in bringing about &voral>^MA 
legislation were more able or significant than those that were, durii^B. g 
this period, prepared and presented in Kentucky and Maryland, wlie^irti 
the influence of slavery rendered them of no avail. In Kew Englam^czly 
when Horace Mann, Dr. Barnard, and their compeers came on the sta^^^ 
of action, these efforts began to secure recognition in legislation. Eepoi-^^ 
on education in Europe, especially of German schools, made by Bach.€|, 
Mann, Stowe, and Barnard, were printed and circulated at State &jk- 
pense. The results we see to-day; they need not be described. 

It is an interesting fact and worthy of special note that in all the 
efforts for national aid to education southern men were especially promi- 
nent in the Congress of the Confederation, in the convention which 
adopted the Constitution, and in the series of efforts which followed in 
Congress, to which I have alluded. 

SPECIAL NEEDS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

Why should these considerations be renewed to-day f It is undoubt- 
edly true that as each new State is carved out of the remaining public 
domain the appropriate sections will be set apart for the State univer- 
sity, for the common school, and the appropriate grant made for the 
college of agriculture and the mechanic arts. But if this be done the 
necessity which brought on the continued agitation to which I referred 
for equalization and general distribution still remains. 

Slavery, whose interests hindered and defeated, as we believe, the 
adoption of a systematic plan, has passed away. 

In the States where it has been more recently abolished, peculiar 
circumstances render national aid necessary and desirable. 

Dr. Sears, in his last able report to the trustees of the Peabody fund, 
says: 

I have already alluded to the debts whichy with almost crashing weight, haag over 
most of the Southern States. Among other questions of fearful import which are en- 
gaging the attention of public men in these States, that of supporting or not support- 
ing the schools in their existing financial condition is not the least perplexing. It is 
not for me to express an opinion how far it would be expedient or possible for Oong^reflS 
to come to the aid of the impoverished States, by making temporary or permanent 
provision for national education. The subject is not a new one to Congress. But if 
ever there was a moment when its consideration seemed called for by the exigencies 
of the cause of education in the Southern States it is this moment. Nor can it ever 
be regarded as a more local or sectional question. No part of the country can be 
uninterested in its decision. The want of good schools in any quarter of the Union is 
an injury to the whole Union, as the success of republican institutions rests npoti 
the iut^illigeuce and capacity for self-government of the whole people and of aU the 
States. Tlie iuability of some of the States to maintain their schools for more than four 
months in the year may have influences far beyond the region in which the inability 
exists. Our own funds are obviously insufficient for the exigencies which such a state 
of things creates ; and I can only make this passing allusion to it as an evidence that 
it has not been unobserved in the discharge of the duties which have devolved 
upon me. 
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I do not know of a single prominent school oflScial in one of these 
States who does not desire this aid. One gentleman, at the head of a 
State system, who was State superintendent of public instruction before 
the war, referring to the difficulties of raising funds in his own State, 
observes that they can contribute hardly one-fourth of the amount neces- 
sary for such a system : 

May I not, therefore, my dear sir, request yoiir recommendation of such measures 
as wiU benefit this State in connection with her sister Commonwealths, and thns 
strengthen her attachment to the Government of the Union, of which she now feels and 
apjireciates the kindly beneficence ? 

To whom can we appeal for a correct judgment on this subject if not 
to those specially charged with the responsibility of administering edu- 
cation in these States! In all my intercourse with these gentlemen 
and direct communication on this subject, all save two have been em- 
phatic in their approval and urgency. !N'o one who studies education in 
any of the States can fail to see the need of important improvements. 
The fact mentioned by the President in his late message, that one in 
seven of the voters of the country is practically illiterate, is a com- 
prehensive and conclusive statement of the necessity ; while in a num- 
ber of the States a majority of the voters are unable to read theiz' 
ballots. 

P08ITI0X OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

But we cannot contemplate education in a national light without 
looking to that domain which is beyond State organizations, and 
vrhich in respect to education has been conspicuously neglected since 
the passage of the great ordinance of 1787. The District of Columbia 
should have fair and just consideration. The fact that the seat of govern- 
ment is here gives the nation a peculiar interest in the intelligence and 
virtue of the population. Where else should these characteristics be 
more conspicuous f The security of Government property, the honesty 
and efficiency of Government employes, and the fair fame of the nation 
are specially involved. Besides, there is special injustice in taxing the 
permanent population to provide the necessary means for the education 
of the children of those here as visitors or residing here temporarily in 
Government service. This the President has appropriately recognized 
in his recent message. But our Territories are in some respects pecu- 
liarly situated, and specially deserving of aid according to their popula- 
tion. For nearly twenty years JS^ew Mexico was without any legal 
provision for common schools, and the 25,000 to 30,000 Alaskans to- 
day have no provision in law by which they can organize themselves 
to build a road, erect a school-house, or employ a teacher. Yet this is 
the best Government on which the sun ever shines. But I have said 
enough to justify the anxiety of the educators of the country for some 
just and comprehensive action by the General Government in aid of 
education. True, by the Bureau of Education it gathers, records, and 
publishes the educational experience of the several portions of the couu- 
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that Hon. G. J. Orr, superintendent of Georgia schools, make the con- 
vention acquainted with the needs of education in his State. 

Mr. Git's brief remarks, to the same effect as those akeady given in 
the proceedings at the meeting in 1879, are here omitted. His remarks 
at that meeting are given in extenso (pp. 46-58). 

Mr. Philbrick expressed the warm sympathy felt by the educators and 
the people of Massachusetts for the difficulties encountered by Dr. Orr 
and his fellow workers, and said that he was heartily in favor of estab- 
lishing an educational fund as provided in the bills now before Congress. 
He thought the income of such a fund should be distributed for ten 
years on the ratio of the illiteracy ; this plan he much preferred to that 
of distributing the money according to the territorial area. The object 
of giving the money should be to give help where help is most needed, 
and not to put a premium on an accident. He recognized the responsi- 
bility of the National Government, and would have Congress begin by 
supporting education in the District of Coliunbia. The speaker was 
glad to bear his grateful testimony to the uniform and cordial support 
that educators in Massachusetts had always received from the honora- 
ble gentleman (Mr. Loring) during his service as a member of the State 
legislature. 

Mr. Orr wished to add that, in his opinion, the Southern States would 
&ot wish to receive aid from the national funds unless they were held 
accountable for the manner of spending the same, as provided in the 
bills pending before Congress. 

Mr. Henderson said that this measure (Mr. Hoar's bill) solves two 
problems for Kentucky. AYhen he became State superintendent, Ken- 
tucky was without any system of education for the colored people. He 
devised the best he could ; he tried to do what he thought was right, 
but his plan was more liberal than any the legislature would adopt. The 
law gives the colored people every dollar of their taxes for education, 
and in towns their part of the municipal tax also. The taxes paid by 
colored people have doubled in three years. The provision was made 
that, if the Congress of the United States should give the States the 
proceeds of the sale of the public land, the appropriation of that money 
should go to the colored people until tlie per capita of colored children 
equalled that of the white children. The second point is that the bill 
solves the normal school problem for Kentucky. The speaker felt a great 
deal of interest in this bill, and expected to stay long enough to use such 
intluence as he luul to see it through. In office for six years by a vote 
of 235,000 citizens of Kentucky, the speaker claimed to know something 
of the wants of the State. 

Mr. Bowman said that there seemed to be but one sentiment about 
those bills, and he wanted to thank his friend from Massachusetts. 

On motion, the l)ei)artment adjourned, to meet at 10 o'clock the follow- 
ing morning. 
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THIRD SESSION— WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

Washington, D. C, December 12, 1877. 
The Department reassembled at 10 o'clock. The President called 
attention to letters from A. P. Stone, superintendent of public schools, 
Springfield, Mass. ; James C. Weaver, county superintendent of Acco- 
mack County, Va.; R. D. Shannon, State superintendent of public 
schools, Missouri; and S. M. Etter, superintendent of public instruction, 
Illinois. 

EDUCATION AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

The committee on the Paris Exposition made the following report : 

The committee appointed to consider the question of the representation of the 
educational interests of the country at the Paris Exposition respectfully report the 
following propositions : 

1. That we consider it of the utmost importance that the educational interests of 
the country should be represented at the Paris Exposition. 

2. That the President he earnestly requested to appoint as one of the paid commis- 
sioners provided for in the act of Congress a competent scientific expert in matters of 
education to organize and take charge of the educational exhibit of the United States, 
and to report upon Group II of the Exposition, relating to education, instruction, and 
products of the liberal arts. 

3. That the President be also requested to appoint a fair proportion of the honorary 
commissioners with reference to their special qualifications either to assist in organ- 
izing such an exhibition as is contemplated by Group II or in reporting upon the 
question of education as therein exemplified. 

4. That an effort be made to have set apart a fair share of the appropriation made 
by Congress for the organization and installation of the educational exhibit. 

5. That the commissioners assigned to take charge of the educational exhibit be 
urged to establish as soon as practicable a headquarters, at the port from which the 
goods are to be shipped, for the purpose of receiving articles and arranging the ex- 
hibit. 

6. That, if the measures above indicated be substantially adopted, we pledge our- 
selves to unite in an effort to have the educational interests of the whole country 
adequately represented in all their departments, means, methods, and results ; but, if 
these interests should be ignored in the appointment of commissioners or in the dis- 
tribution of the money appropriated, we deem it impossible to make an exhibition 
that will be creditable to the country. 

7. That a copy of this report, signed by the officers of the department, be placed in 
the hands of the President of the United States and such other authorities as may be 
proper to advise concerning our views on this subject. 

8. That the committee be continued, lor the purpose of caiTjing what is herein pro- 
posed into practical effect. 

The report was adopted. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION, 

President Wickersham then introduced Hon. G]fcORGE B. Lobing, 
M. C, of Massachusetts, who delivered the tbllowing address : 

Gentlemen, I trust it will not seem inappropriate to discuss briefly in a business 
meeting of the representatives of the educational organizations of our country the aim 
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aiitl object of American cducatiou. Not an expert, but merely an interested obMrrs. 
^'ith some past experience both as teacher and learner, I present my views with dift- 
dence and distrust. Tlie efforts now made to cultivate the popnlar mind by all tht 
appliances of college and academy and high school and schools of industrial art eom- 
mand my most profound respect, and those who are engaged in their deTelopowtt 
and control coumiand my wannest sympathy. In what I say, therefore, I would in w 
way criticise their service. But I desire to offer some suggestions on the general cah- 
ure of the youthful mind, which may perhaps serve to broaden and strengthen tfe 
work now so well performed. An intense devotion to an organized system, snd ft 
deep desire to perfect it, may at tunes contract our sphere of vision and confine our 
efforts. If this has occurred in our educational work in any way, I think it will do vi 
hann at least to remember that a broad general culture of the mind is necessarjf toprtpm 
it for education for a specific purpose ^ and that by such general culture can the object of 
American education be best attained. 

In considering American education generally, and to some extent abstractly, I sbili 
discuss — 

1. The kind of intellectual culture the colonists brought with them, and their object 
in founding institutions of learning ; 

2. The American characteristics which have been developed and strengthened by 
education of everj' variety ; and 

3. The practical matters which should bo applied to the work of American edncation: 
the relations which should be established between teacher and pupil, especially in ft 
country like ours ; the extent to which graded schools can be wisely and profitably 
carried on ; the school-house best adapted to the educational work in i%'hich we aie 
engaged ; and the infl\ience which the pux>ils may and should exorcise npon escb 
other. 

In doing this our attention is first attracted by what is usually known as the aeft- 
deniic system, which grew up with the American colonies and has received the speoifti 
care of the American Republic ; and by this I do not mean a system of classical cultuir 
alone, but a system of mixed and general education. In the hands of the fbunders of 
the state here tliis system l)ecame identified with the establishment of education ujNin 
a popular basis, emancipated from all contnd Jis a i>rivilege and extended and con- 
finned to all as a right. It is a nMuarkable and interesting fact that the emancipation 
of science from ecclesiastical tyranny and intellectual arrogance by Bacon and the 
establishment of a state upon nM^ognized popular principles occurred at al>out the 
same time. The first half of the st^venteenth century in England was distracted by 
intellectual ami moral and ndigious protests. Bacon in science, Milton in literatuw. 
Cromwell and Hampden and P>'m in politics, all represented that advancing and pro- 
testing force which has given England her power and sent a democratic vitality into 
the colonies, which wei-e largely i)eopl«'d and almost universally inspired by independent 
Englishmen. It was an era of right and not of privilege. The hard lines of scholas- 
ticism were breaking U]>. Great s<'holars were scholars for the people and not for the 
schools. Tlie Pi'otestants an<l non-conlnnuists and separatists of England conld not 
accejit as a guide to their thought a system of philosophy which was made indisputable 
by the doetriiies of a church whose ecclesiastical authority they denied, whose si>iritual 
guidance th<\v rejected. The learned men of England who watched and many of 
wlinin took ]tnrt in the colonizing of America had long a])]>lied their minds to the 
investiiration of ]tn)l>leiMs eonneeti'd with the best systems of popnlar government. 
Winn William Bn^wster was gradnate<l at Cambridge in IT*'^;') lie earned his excellent 
scliolarslii]) at oner into the work of guiding nn<l counselling that little band c»f pil- 
grims who were then wjiiting at Seiooby lor an o])iKU'tnnity to found an empire* on 
freedom of eonseience in matters of religion, a ]>o]»Tilar gov<'niment on the consent 
of tlie g<»verned. Oecnpying a high ])osition ;>nioni^ the progressive and inde- 
])endent thinkers of his time, he became^ familiar with the doctrines which <lis- 
estahlished the church in the most religions an<l fervid spot on earth in that day, and 
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which shook the throne of Eugland. What a defiant crowd of scholars, taught in 
the same school, inspired by the same thought and speculation, bent on the same pur- 
pose, flocked to these shores, bringing the independent spirit of the Protestant with 
them, under the care of the Huguenots of Carolina, the Covenanters of New Jersey, 
the Puritans of New England, and the Quakers of Pennsylvania! When Roger Will- 
iams came to this New World and found no rest for the sole of his foot until he had 
established for himself an opportunity to exercise the most '^unqualiiied freedom of 
conscience under human government," he brought with him the culture which con- 
trolled the most powerful of England in his day. When Sir Harry Vane brought t<» 
the gubernatorial chair of the Massachusetts Bay colony a spirit of liberality and 
freedom which called around him the liberty loving men of that day, and clothed him 
with a power which Winthrop himself in support of magisterial authority could barely 
overthrow, he came fresh from Oxford and the best schools of Holland and Grermany, 
imbued with that spirit of learning which neither church nor state could subdue, and 
which won for him the divine tribute of Milton's verse and an immortality in that 
great chapter of the world's history — that chapter in which is recorded the founding of 
civil and religious freedom in America. And so came Endicott and Hooker and Cot- 
ton and Raleigh, familiar with the faces of those who are now to us the classic Eng- 
lish writers, born of a people who were untamed and untamable in their self-assertion, 
who were nurtured on the sublimest English poetry, upon whose heaven-kissing 
summits the poets of all succeeding generations have been gazing with hopeless 
wonder and admiration, and on the most defiant English philosophy, which opened 
the i)ath trod by all modern investigation ; a people who declared for freedom and 
then fearlessly struck for it ; who asserted a prerogative and then demanded a right ; 
who in the Old World now rally round a throne as the insignia of their national 
power, and in the New World stand by a Constitution as the expression and embodi- 
ment of their social and civil principles. Bom as these men were of controversy, 
dialectics, and debate, they strove with each other on the "weightier matteri> 
of the law," and disputed with ecclesiastical fervor upon the covenant and the doc- 
trines, until the integrity and safety of the state itself seemed involved in the con- 
troversy. The pious zeal of John Endicott in executing the laws against those who 
differed from the religion of the colony ; the political ardor of John Winthrop in 
organizing a defeat for Sir Harry Vane as governor of the colony on account of his 
defense of Mrs. Hutchinson against the bigotry of the colonial clergy, mark the spirit 
and character of the controversies which sprang up in those early days of civil and 
religious freedom. But on one point they united: the establishment of a populai' 
system of education in which all might have a share ; a system intended to cultivate 
all men into a fitness for the enjoyment of the privileges of a free state and for the 
exercise of its rights, they never forgot and never neglected. They might cxliaust 
themselves over "fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute;" they might rend the 
state itself in a contest over the covenant and the half way covenant, the civil rights 
of con|municants and non-communicants, but for the cause of common education they 
joined hands and poured forth liberally from their resources in support of the school- 
house and the college. It was education which had tilled their minds with the doc- 
trines of freedom, and they believed that through education all men could be brought 
to a true understanding of the church of Christ and to an intelligent exercise of their 
rights as citizens of a free state. For the disputations of the schools they substituted 
the debates of the town meeting ; for the private school they substituted the district 
school-house, open to all; for a corporation of learning they substituted a republic of 
letters. They left b ehind them a system of state and society in which education would 
naturally confine itself to narrow channels, and they entered upon the organization 
of a state whose power would arise and increase from a general diffusion of knowl- 
edge through all ranks and ordera of men. On the soil which they reclaimed and 
occupied has grown up a system of education which offers its blessings to all, which 
indeed would compel all to partake of its living waters ; a system sujjported and di*- 
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veloped by the liberality and care of the state, and so nniversally organized that it 
would be easier to escape from the iilfluences of the sun than from the omnipresenoe 
of the American school-house. They left behind them in the old country the generri 
belief that the masses of the x>eople require no education and that to cultivate their 
minds is simply to render them restless and discontented ; and they left behind them 
also the general custom of endowment schools and universities, in the former of which 
the teacher and the endowment alone remained, and in the latter of which a privi- 
leged class enjoyed the entire benefit of the modes of instruction. To this western 
hemisphere they gave a republic of civil freedom ; to the world they gave an impulse 
of popular education th at in our own day has made the land they left the abode 
not only of the great universities but of a widespread and universal organization in 
which three millions of children are annually taught and to support which more than 
oight millions of dollars are annually appropriated. Had the American coloniste done 
nothing more than this — had they failed to establish an independent nationality, and 
simply organized their popular school system — they would have accomplished a work 
for which their memories would ever be held in grateful remembrance; a work whose 
influence is now felt wherever the light of civilization shines ; a work in the per- 
formance of which the most powerful and enlightened nations of our day are engaged 
in a generous and honorable rivalry. 

THE NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS DEVELOPED BY EDUCATION. 

Tlie spirit which animated the early founders of the American system of popular 
(education also established to a very considerable extent the object which that system 
has always had in view, the result to which it naturally tends. In cultivating the 
minds of a people, the most striking effect produced is the intensifying and strength- 
ening of t heir national characteristics. It is culture which makes a nation most deeply 
national, gives now warmth to its vitality, new vigor to its powers, fresh impetuosity 
to its national impulses, a keener edge to its intellectual faculties, loftier purpose, a 
liigher destiny. It is not surprising, then, that the institutions of learning scattered 
freely throughout our land should have preserved and magnified those characteristics 
which not only gave to us existence as a people, but gave peculiar significance and 
power to our introduction among the nations of the earth. The love of freedom, the 
hatred of oppression, the devotion to au independent form of faith, the intense indi- 
vidualism which marked the early career of the American colonists, have all been 
nourished and developed into broader and stronger life by our national expeiienceand 
education of more than two centuries. The Puritanism of to-day, though perhaps 
Honiowliat modified, is a w^armer and more defiant Puritanism than that brought 
hither by Endicott and Winthrop. The liljeralism of John Robinson and his pilgrim 
]>and, broad as it was at Plymouth, is broader and freer to-day in all Massachusetts — 
lierliai)s in all North America. The strong powei-s of our childhood have been culti- 
vated into the stronger powers of (»ur manhood; and I think it is not too much to 
sjay that while wo have retained and increased the forces, we have triumphed over 
and (Tadic.atod many of the weaknesses of our high toned and defiant, and at the same 
time bigoted, and ])crhaps suspicions and overwatchful, ancestors. 

Tli<^ fonnnost object and ctTect of two centuries and a half of popular education on 
rliis (continent has been to deepen and develop our nationality. It has pn^duc^ed an 
abundant crop of American citizens — not subjects, not persons destined to sjM^cific duties, 
]ii;jjli and low, but citizens, clothed with obligations and responsibilities, and supplied 
with abundant opportunities for the exercise ot* all their facultiCvS. When Samuel 
Adams took his master's degree at Harvanl in 1743, he selected as a subject for his 
Thesis the following riuestion, which his career has made immortal: *'An supremo 
niagistratui resistere liceret, si aliter servari n spublica necjuit f " ("Whether it be 
lawful to resist the sui)renie magistrate, if the connnon wealth cannot otherwise be 
preserved.") While Thomas Jetferson was yet an infant in his cradle, on the beauti- 
ful banks of the Kivanna, this Boston boy, educated in the Boston schools and filled 
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with the effects of the Puritan culture of Massachusetts, had reached even at the very 
commencemeut of his intellectual endeavors a fundamental civil problem u])on the 
solution of which all the philosophical thought of Jefferson exhausted itself in sup- 
port of the American Revolution and to establish the affirmative of which Washing- 
ton dedicated all his imposing powers. In the mind of this young graduate of Har- 
vard the condensed thought of more than a century of colonial life found an abiding 
place, and the topic which occupied his meditations was the subject which lay nearest 
to the hearts of his people. He was not alone in his investigations : the highest and 
best laws of state and society occupied the active minds of that day wherever they 
might be found, whether in the assemblies of the elders, or in the austere labors of the 
Puritan pulpit, or in the town meetings, or in the institutions of learning, the common 
schools, the academies, the colleges. Every village bad its Samuel Adams. Every 
town record had its Declaration of Independence. From many a meeting house went 
forth the announcement of faith in human equality as the foundation of the state long 
before the national utterance at Independence Hall. It was American citizenship 
which constituted the first great object of American education. In all the practical 
affairs of life the fathers exercised their best powers, and became good merchants, 
good mechanics, good farmers, good legal advisers, strong and influential parish min- 
isters; and for this service they stored their minds with the best knowledge to be 
derived from experience and books. But they knew well that the great civil problem 
committed to their hands required intelligent thought and needed the support of 
cultivated minds as well as defiant hearts and strong arms ; and while they had 
great confidence in the correctness of the popular impulse of their day, they had still 
greater confidence in the enlightened consciences and educated instincts of a people 
who believed in mental culture and made provision to obtain it. And to-day, as in 
the former days, surrounded as we are by the most perplexing questions of state and 
society, called upon to strike as well as to bear, laden with the trials of war and the 
highest responsibilities of peace, compelled to be ruthless now and now generous and 
placable and forgiving, wo must recognize the value of that intelligence and thought- 
fulness which are the natural fruits of popular education. 

Not long ago ouo of the most remarkable students of the theological and political 
questions which Involve the welfare and the destiny of state and society in America, 
prefaced one of his eloquent lectures before an admiring audience in the city of Boston 
with the following incisive quotation from De Tocqueville : 

Individualism' is of democratic origin, and it threatens to spread in the same 
nitio as the equality of condition. Among aristocratic nations, as families remain 
for centuries in the same condition, often on the same spot, all generations become, as 
it were, contemporaneous A man almost always knows his forefathers and respects 
them ; he thinks he already sees his remote descendants, and he loves them. He will- 
ingly imposes duties mi himself toward the former and the latter ; and he will fre- 
quently sacrifice his pei-sonal gratifications to tlume who went before and to those 
who will come after him. Ari«tocratic institutions have, moreover, the effect of 
closely binding every nmn to several of his fellow citizens. As the classes of an 
aristocrat ic pet)ple are strongly marked and jtermanent, each of them is regarded by 
its own nieinbtjns as a sort of lesser country, more tangible and more cherished than the 
country at large. As, in aristocratic (iommnnities, all the citizens occupy fixed posi- 
tions, one above the other, the result is that each of them always sees a man above 
himself whose ])atronage is necessary to him and below himself another mau whose 
cooperation he may claim. Men living in aristocratic ages are therefore almost 
always closely attached to something placed out of their own sphere, and they are 
often disposc'd to forget themselves. It is true that, in these ages, the notion of human 
fellowship is faint, and that men w*ldom think of sacrificing themselves for mankind ; 
but they often sacrifice themselves for other men. In democratic times, on the con- 

>Dt; T(HMiue villi* diHtiiigiilHhcB livtwccn Heltishncfls and individualism: selfishness he defines as the 
exaggerat«Ml love of self which leads a man to connect everything with himself and to prefer himself 
to eviTA thin}: cIhc; iuilividualism, an a mature feeKn^ which disposes a mau to sever himself from the 
masH of hiH frllowH and draw apart with liis faiinily and friends, forming; a little circle of his own and 
h'aving nociety at lur^e to itwlf. Selfishness originates in blind instinct; individualism pi-ooeeds from 
t-nvneouH jud;;ment more than from depi-aved feelings. 
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trary, when the duties of each individual to the race are much more clear, devoted 
service to any one man becomes more rare ; the bond of human affection is extended, 
but it is relaxed. 

Among democratic nations new families are constantly springing np, others are con- 
stantly falling away, and all that remain change their condition ; the woof of time is 
every instant broken, and the track of generations effaced. Those who went before 
are soon forgotten ; of those who will come after, no one has any idea. The interest 
of a man is confined to those in close propinquity to himself. As each class approximatee 
to other chisses and intermingles with them its members become indifferent and as 
strangers to one another. Aristocracy had made a chain of all the members of the 
community from the peasant to the king. Democracy breaks that chain and severa 
every link of it. 

As social conditions become more equal, the number of persons increases who, al- 
though they are neither rich nor powerful enough to exercise any great influence over 
their fellows, have nevertheless acquired or retained sufficient education and fortune 
to satisfy their own wants. They owe nothing to any man. They expect nothing 
from any man. They acquire the habit of always considering themselves as standing 
alone ; and they are apt to imagine that their whole destiny is in their own hands. 

Thus, not only does democracy make every man forget his ancestors, but it hides his 
descendants and separates his contemporaries from him ; it throws him back forever 
upon himself alone, and threatens in the end to confine him entirely within the soli- 
tude of his own heart. ^ 

It is this democratic characteristic which lies at the very foundation of American 
civilization and thought, and which when based on intelligence is admirable and 
when based on ignorance is repulsive and dangerous. It is this which makes an 
American truly American, and forbids that he should be ingrafted upon any other 
nationality. It is this which tempts all men to our shores, expanding their powers as 
they come under the influence of free institutions and converting them into Ameri- 
cans long before they have laid aside the customs of their native land. The emigrant 
who seeks only a home and a subsistence here, as he ponders Upon the social privileges 
and civil rights which come within his grasp, feels the uprising of that sense of per- 
sonal dignity and importance which forbids, at any rate, that he should return to the 
condition which he left behind him in the Old World, and which, perchance, may thor- 
oughly fit him for the duties and opportunities of the new. A student passes out 
from one of the great universities of Europe, accomplished, educated, filled with 
knowledge which fits him for high service in life, and finds himself attracted to Amer- 
ica as a sphere in which he can exercise his powers. On him the expanding influence 
of free institutions is not wasted, and he rises at once into the regions of active Amer- 
can thought, accepts the best doctrines of human freedom, takes his place slowly in 
the ranks, is found among the leaders, fights his own fight, is individual and alone, 
and becomes by natural growth the most striking specimen of American individualism 
in all his speculations and actions. And so it comes about that you can Americanize 
every nationality on earth, but you can denationalize an American never. Now, not 
to our ignorance, not to our depravity, not to our low moral elements, not to our 
defects and faults do we owe this power, but to whatever there is in us as a people 
which is morally attractive and intellectually imposing, to the influence upon us of our 
churchos and institutions of learning. It is not the chance for political preferment 
or the contest for social and civil supremacy which impresses the minds of even the 
ignorant as they make their homes here. It is the moral and intellectual endeavor 
going on li(»re, and the opportunity atlordod for the free cultivation and exercise of 
the best faculties, which constitute that indescribable charm felt even when it is not 
uiKlcrstood. Nor is this individualism to be perfected by placing the i>rotection and 
defiMice of man's intellectual rights in tlie huuds of a few set apart by education or 
good fortune for the work of uiar.shalling the mental forces of society. But when the 
masses of men are brouglit to a jmsition superior to dogmatism and bigotry ; when 
they listen to the voice of reason in things temporal and spiritual; when they hare 
learned enough to know that intellectual arrogance and abject ignorance are equally 
dangerous to free institutions; when they learn the true value of man's noble quali- 
ties and the true hideousness of his nn'an ones, tlien will they have reached that point 

* Democracy iu America, Howeu's tnmslAtiou, vol. ii, pp. 119-121. 
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of mental and moral development which will prevent either their enslavement or 
their betrayal, which will protect them against both the coercion of the dogmatist 
and the wiles of the sophist. I can conceive of a high toned and intelligent individ- 
ualism which will elevate a pure democracy as far above the classifications of impe- 
rialism, either political or intellectual, as the home of a refined and prosperous citizen 
is superior to the abiding place of a serf. And that is to be reached by education 
alone ; by a popular system of education which opens the school-house to all and pro- 
vides that all who will may drink of the waters of life freely. Is not this manifestly 
an important object of American education? Not yet has this object been reached, 
nor will it be until American men cease to consider that they may be educated above 
the public questions of the day into a region of sublime contempt for the political 
duties and problems which present themselves on every hand to the patriotic and 
thoughtful, and cease to intrust the cares of the state to the unworthy. Not yet has 
this object been reached, nor will it be until American women learn to realize the 
re8X)onsibilitie8 which rest upon them, and to meet with readiness and courage the 
duties which are continually falling into their hands, and which are but the prelude 
to lugher and more active service. 

That one object of American education is to give to labor the additional power of 
intelligence and skill it is hardly necessary for mo to state. All men here believe in 
the well taught as against the ignorant in all the practical service of life. But you 
will allow me to allude to certain details in which practical education may not only 
cheer the hours of culture and luxury, but may also lighten the burdens of toil and 
ameliorate its cares. Men now believe in a busy life. They have even less faith in 
an idle one than Dr. Watts had when he wrote — 

For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 

I have no idea that the value of precept, and the power of doctrine, and the impor- 
tance of abstract morals, **line upon line," and the efficacy of appeal, and the restrain- 
ing influence of threatened punishment are all forgotten in these days of material 
enterprise and untiring ingenuity. But to all these we have added the encouraging 
and restraining and cheering influences of diverse industries. The law of reform and 
of prevention of error and crime is now based upon an active and cheerful employ- 
ment of the head and the hands. We have found that there is less of crime and 
intemperance in the busy than there is in the idle communities, and that immorality 
decreases in proportion as every variety of occupation increases. The possession of a 
quick eye and skilful fingers is always a delight to the possessor ; and as the aver- 
age human mind is constituted, more cheer and comfort and encouragement are 
derived from the achievements of practical faculties than from communion with the 
great creations of the highest intellectual powers. The exhilaration which attends 
scientific investigation, or the application of mechanical forces, or designing, or con- 
structing, or inventing, is great. We have a kindly attachment to the work of our 
or.-n fingers; and when they are busy, and the product of their labor is constantly 
unfolded before us, we are in good condition to carry into i)ractical operation good 
resolutions, ami are filled with a cheerful courage to contend with an approaching foe. 
We turn, then, from the book of maxims to the pages of science and technology with 
confidence, and call in industrial and technical education as a powerful ally to the 
moral agents which are employed for the benefit of society. The day of crude labor, 
moreover, is over. In almost every avocation, toil is the triumph of man over the 
obstacles which surrountl him ; and as he stands erect before them, bowed down no 
longer by their depressing weight, he is filled with a sense of exhilaration which 
gives him new and unfailing strength to meet the trials and temptatious of life ; and 
he is also filled with a consciousness that he is using the powers of art and science to 
enable him to meet all the requirements of business based on rapid production and an 
economical supply. 

The day of ugliness is also well-nigh over. Men are not satisfied with clumsiness 
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and want of grace, nor with the absence of adornment and decoration. They all nn- 
dertake to judge of shapes and colors ; demand pleasing designs in their carpets — and 
carpets they will all have ; are pleased with the Greek sqnare in the paper which 
adorns their walls ; will have a few lithojifraphs, or photographs, or chromoa, or en- 
gravings; are eager for illnstrated literature; believe in spanning continents and 
seas by steam, and converse from one great city to another with the telephone ; are 
impatient of delay, and have little love for clumsiness and little faith in ignorance. 
For the purposes, then, of moral reform, for the amelioration of labor, for the cultiva- 
tion and gratification of the tastes, for the development of our industries, we demand 
schools of technology, and normal art schools, and schools of design ; and let no man 
who opposes the founding of such schools suppose for a moment that he is obedient 
to the popular demand, or considerate of popular necessities, or devoted to public 
economy, or mindful of the public good. Carry the fruits of industrial education into 
the various walks of life and we shall give fresh vigor to our arts and industriesi we 
shall give new employment to an active and intelligent generation, we shall hear no 
more of the ignorance of our artisans, and have no more chance for the gloomy pict- 
ures, either real or imaginary, of the social and domestic degradation so freely and, 
as I think, unjustly charged upon our rural homes. 

PRACTICAL METHODS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 

And now. gentlemen, in an assembly like this, I am sure I may with propriety sug- 
gest that to all this object of American education there should be laid a comprehensive 
and liberal foundation. The wise and sagacious husbandman, who would secnre 
abundant crops, prepares his land with uniform skill and care in early spring, and sop- 
plies it liberally with all the elements of fertilizing material, conscious that while his 
crop may differ the land may by one process be brought to a condition suitable to the 
growth and maturity of every variety of his plants. It is a fertile and genial soil that 
he needs, whatever may be his crop. So, I think, may the teacher of childhood and 
early youth prepare the young mind by a broad and liberal and general culture for 
the specific duty which is laid out for it in after life, for the specialty to which each 
scholar is to dedicate his maturer powers. I say this with entire deference to those 
who belong to that complicated and organized machinery of education, composed ol 
committees, teachers, institutes, and every variety of school, and a part of which is 
the graded system now so generally adopted. But I have been young, and now am 
old ; I have been a scholar and a teacher, and am now an observer ; and I would 
remind those engaged in the business of leading the youthful mind through the early 
paths of knowledge, that teachers may be converted into machines and children may 
be benumbed by a method as systematic and unvarying in its operations as a Jacquard 
loom. The mind, like the body, soon grows weary if subjected to one continuous and 
unchanging effort. The work becomes mechanical and uninteresting. And in a room 
dedicated to one grade of education for teachers and pupils alike, I am often reminded 
of that rude old interrogatory rhyme which has never yet been answered: 

If all the (^artli were pa]>er and all the seas were ink 

And all the tree^ were bread and cheese, what should we do for di*ink t 

The mind craves change. The young mind especially demands variety. It cannot 
live by broad alone. The teacher who has it in charge cannot sjitisfy it by one thought 
or one illustration, or by pointing out but one way for it to travel. Nor is any com- 
panion more di.stnstefnl and wearying to a child than a companion who has but one 
side to present, but one gift to bestow, but one story to tell, but <me le^jon to teach. 
I may bo mistaken in this matter, but 1 cannot conceive how under circumstances like 
the^e any intimacy whatever can grow up between teacher and pupil; and without 
intiinacy the labors of both are vain. It is as necessary to the perfect working of a 
school that a true and intimate relation should bo established betweon the teacher and 
those who are to l)o tauj^ht as it is to establish a truo rolatiou between parent and 
(•hild in a well ordered family, for the well being and benefit of both. Under the 
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gaidance of the teacher/ moreover, the best relations should be established between 
the scholars. And above all, and almost more than all, the most friendly and cheerfal 
relations should be established between the scholars and their books, so that lessons 
shall in no sense be tasks, the printed page shall never be distasteful, and in after life 
the books themselves should be the most agreeable companions. All this may possi- 
bly be done in a graded school ; if so, I am content. 

But let us contemplate now another picture. The academic system — and I call it 
the academic system because it was the educational system of the old American at^ad- 
emy when it was in its prime and was engaged in most useful and honorable e<luca- 
tiouai work — presents itself to view. A teacher is placed in charge of a number of 
scholars, i^ot so large that he cannot understand and appreciate the wants and weak- 
nesses and characteristics of each. The business of the school goes on. It is a work of 
general culture in which all are engaged. The teacher makes himself the leading 
scholar of the school ; solves the hard problems with the dull ; encourages the applica- 
tion of the bright ; presents the beauty of the study when there is any ; smooths the 
hard, dull way whenever such a way is entered. The discipline is one of mutual 
understanding, not of authority and fear alone. The teacher attracts the scholars 
and secures their respect by his varied accomplishments. The text books themselves 
appear in his hands as the companions of the cultivated and competent guide. Not 
the studies and the teacher alone are strengthening and instructing the minds of the 
pupils, but the pupils themselves are imparting knowledge to each other, and when 
the page grows dim to the weary eye and the phrase has no meaning to the benumbed 
and tired faculties, the stimulus of a bright recitation irradiates the room, the relief 
of a new train of thought comes like a fresh breeze from the north to vitalize the heavy 
air, and perhaps by the voice of that young scholar and teacher combined the first 
spark is struck which points to the fire within. That all this can be done, I know, 
for I have seen it done. I had many a schoolmate in my youth who, in after life, 
could tell me the companion who first taught him the methods of solving the problems 
of mathematics, and the one who suggested the best infiection in reading, and the one 
whose voice first warmed him with a love of oratory, and the one who first impressed 
his mind with the idea that a recitation might be gracefully done, and that the modes 
of expression used in common conversation are worthy of the careful study of every 
one who values the intercourse of his fellow man and who knows that the light and 
cheer of the household are largely dependent upon the manner in which its inmates 
convey their thoughts to each other. And what public and private benefactors these 
are : a good reader, who has not plunged into the Dead Sea of modem infiection ; a 
good writer, who expresses his thoughts in sound, well defined English, and knows 
where to place his adverbs and how to choose his prepositions and conjunctions; and 
a good talker, who knows how to lead his companions gracefully into subjects of inter- 
est and does not bury them alive under his own talk when he gets them there. Yon 
may call an educational method like this a Kindergarten prolonged into the time when 
the scholar is to enter upon his college career or upon the specialty to which he deter- 
mines to devote himself. It may be so, but it is a garden in which may grow minds 
filled with a love of knowledge, supported by the vitalizing food of general culture, 
in sympathy with all intellectual endeavor, knowing enough of human nature to pre- 
serve their own self-respect and to secure the respect of others and, if the teacher has 
done his duty, imbued with a brave and keen moral sense, without which all e<lncation 
is but a mockery and a sham. Yon may say that a system like this requires smaller 
schools and more teachers. But do you think this would l>e an unmitigated evil ? Are 
you sure that in the great crowds of children which are gathered in our vast school- 
houses, crowds which oftentimes no man can uuml>er, the individualism of the child is 
not destroyed, his view of education chilled and darkened, his sensibility blunted, his 
self-respect lost as he counts himself but one among so many n)a<rhines, all modelled 
alike and all apparently intended for the same purpose f I must confess that I have no 
admiration for these great populous structures, either on the score of economy or as 
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institutions out of which can be brought the vigor of thought, the breadth of calture, 
or the moral sensibility which should lie at the foundation of a good American educa- 
tion, whether for the i^ulpit or the rostrum, the shop, the counting room, or the field. 
And I doubt not that, whatever division of the scholars may hereafter be made, whait- 
ever changes in outfit and apparatus may be devised, a more compact, economical, 
safe, and convenient school building will mark the educational generations who come 
after us. For the health, the minds, the morals, and the safety of the children, let xu 
have smaller school-houses, smaller schools, more teachers. 

In coi^clnsion, allow me to say that I have great respect for the academy and its 
system. As I compare the provisions it has made in times past and now makes to 
lead the minds of the young men of our land through the varied and changing land- 
scape of general culture up to the point of special instruction for a definite object in 
life ; the more I compare the academic system of training youth for a vig^rons and 
manly step into the work of the world with the methods which have grown out of an 
ambition to perfect an imposing plan and perhaps out of the difficulties incident to 
a dense population, reluctant it may be to learn, the more I admire it as an American 
institution, capable of developing that mental and moral strength without which citi- 
zenship is a failure and the skill of the most expert is wasted and lost. I believe the 
academies have constantly and directly before them the object of preliminary Ameri- 
can education, the preparatory culture which will fill our colleges and technical schools 
with strong capacity for special work. May not their principles, therefore, be in- 
grafted upon the system of common education in which you are all engaged, and new 
life be infused into the work to which you are devoted f To you who know so well 
the successes which inspire and the difficulties which surround the education of a ftee 
people for all their duties, I submit this question with confident belief that it will be 
properly solved. 

Hon. James A. Garfield, M. C, was Introduced by President Wick- 
ersliam, and, being called upon, spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen, I am really not in a situation to say anything to this convention, finr 
I do not know where you are in the course of your deliberations; but Dr. Loring has 
said some things that have awakened in me a very lively interest, and I will "rake 
after his craclliug,'' as the harvesters would say. It is a matter of great gratification 
to me to meet gentlemen who are engaged in the work of education. I feel at home 
among teachers, and, I may say, I look back with moi*e satisfaction upon my work as 
a teacher than upon any other work I have done. It gives me a pleasant hcnne feeling 
to sit among you and revive old memories. 

There is one thing to which I will venture to call your attention, and that is the 
great case, if I may speak as a lawyer, which is soon to be tried before the American 
people — the case of Brains vs. Brick and Mortar, That, in my judgment, is to be a nota- 
ble trial, and until the cause is fully argued and rightly decided we shaU have no end 
of trouble in our educational work. To insure its final and rightful settlement, the 
friends of our schools should unite to force the question to a hearing, and should go 
to the very bottom of the controversy. It has long been my opinion that we are all 
educated, whether children, men, or women, far more by personal influence than by 
books and the apparatus of schools. If I could bo taken back into boyhood to-day, 
and had all the libraries and apparatus of a university, with ordinary routine profess- 
ors, offered me on the one hand, and on the other a great, luminous, rich souled man, 
such as Dr. Hopkins was twenty years ago, in a tent in the woods alone, I should say 
^ivt* nie Dr. Hopkins for my college course rather than any university with only routine 
ju-ofessors. The privilege of sitting down before a great clear headed, large hearted 
nuiu, and breathing the atniosjihere of his life, and being drawn up to him and Ufbed 
up by him, and learning liis methods of thinking and living, is in itself an enormous 
e«lncating power. But America, I say, is running to brick and mortar. Colleges and 
universities are constantly receiving munificent gifts which the donors require to be 
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built into walls inscribed with their names ; but the real college sits starring under 
the stately shadows. Our Smithsonian Institution over here was, for a long time, 
engaged in this struggle between brick and brains. One of the first things done by 
Congress was to saddle it with a huge brick building. Another impediment we for- 
tunately got rid of, the great library of the institution, which devoured $5,000 a year 
of the income; and we are now struggling to get off our hands the great museum, 
which costs still more. Museums and libraries are necessary and valuable ; but the 
oentral purpose of Smithson, to encourage original discovery, was in great measure 
thwarted by the mere accumulation of materials. I hope the day is not distant when 
the Income of that beneficent institution will be so liberated that every American who 
has the requisite genius and force can find there the help required for original inves 
tigations. 

And so, in our schools, let us put less money in great school-houses and more in the 
salaries of teachers. Smaller schools and more teachers, less machinery' and more 
personal influence, will bring forth fruits higher and better than any we have yet 
seen. 

In this connection I will refer to the tendency in our primary sohools to overcrowd 
the children by giving them too many studies and thus rendering them superficial in 
all. The professors at West Point tell us that for more than forty years their course 
of examinations of cadets for admission has been substantially the same, and that the 
questions now asked in the several branches are the same as those propounded in the 
same branches forty years ago. Now these professors say that the percentage of 
failures to pass that preliminary examination has been increasing, especially of late, 
with alarming rapidity, and is very much greater than it was forty years ago. I un- 
derstand that Professor Church says this fact does not arise from worse appointments, 
nor from lack of general information. Indeed, the young men who go there now have 
much more general culture than their earlier predecessors. Many of them, who have 
studied Latin, algebra, and physics, and other higher branches, utterly break down 
in spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, and grammar. In short, they know a little of 
many branches, but are thorough in none. 

There is a limit of effort in a child ; and if his culture is spread over too large a 
surface it will be thiu everywhere. The ambition of our schools to do too much results 
in doing nothing well. Xon muJta aed muUum is the old and safe rule. I believe, 
therefore, that the two great points which the educators of this country should aim 
at if they would succeed are, first, smaller schools and more teachers — remembering 
always that a teacher who Is at all fit for his work is one who has the power of inspir- 
ing, who can pour his spirit into the darkness of the pupil's mind, and flU it with 
<' sweetness and light;'' secondly, they should cut off a large number of new studies 
which have been forced into the earlier course, and concentrate their efforts upon the 
old primary branches until these are thoroughly mastered. 

Now, gentlemen, you who are conducting the educational affairs of this country can- 
not afford to rest under this charge of failure at West Point. You must answer by 
disproving the charge or removing the evil. Every conference among educators 
should be directed to these questions ; and when they are settled you will have ren- 
dered one of the highest services that can be rendered to this country. 

If I may refer to the national aspect of yonr profession, I will say we can never 
escape Macaulay's prophecy of the downfall of the Republic, unless we do it by the aid 
of the schoolmaster. Macaulay said that a government like ours must inevitably lead 
to anarchy ; and I believe there is no answer to his prophecy unless the schoolmaster 
can g^ve it. If we can fill the minds of all our children who are to be voters with in- 
telligence which will fit them wisely to vote and fill them with the spirit of liberty, 
then will we have averted the fatal prophecy. But if, on the other hand, we allow 
our youth to grow up in ignorance, this Republic will end in disastrous failure. All 
the encouragement that the National Government can give, everything that States 
can dOy all that good citizens everywhere can do, and most of all what the teacher 
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himself can do ought to be hailed as the deliverauce of our coiintry from the saddest 
of destinies. 

Mr. Philbrick followed, commenting at some length on several points 
brought forward by the two preceding speakers, especially combating 
what Dr. Loring had advanceil in favor of the old fashioned, ungraded 
academy and in opposition to the modern graded system of schools. 
He also assailed General Garfield's position that the standard of ele- 
mentary education has not advanced, but has actually retrograded 
during the past thirty or forty years. 

Mr. Hancock said that the standard of examination for entering West 
Point has been raised of late years by the addition of American history' 
as one of the topics and that the examination is much mpre rigid. It 
is not a special aim of public schools to train candidates for the 
Military Academy ; the schools try to teach children those things which 
will be of use everywhere and at all times. The progress of modern 
life and thought has been reflected in the public school curricnlum in 
various ways. Must all this be abandoned, and must the schools return 
to the old academy studies ? He could not see why teachers specially 
trained for the work of instruction are not as likely to possess broad 
minds and great souls as those who had been so lauded by the preced- 
ing speakers. On the contrary, he believed the modem graded school 
to be superior to the old academy in extent and methods of instruction. 

Mr. HoLBROOK said that Dr. Loring's remarks had emphasized and 
even exaggerated defects in the existing public schools of which none are 
or have been more conscious than the public school teachers, and which 
are being mitigated and diminished by none more strenuously. 

President Wickersham pointed out the fact that candidates for West 
Point are usually selected by members of Congress without reference 
to their intellectual or other fitness. The late Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, dissatisfied with the ill success of candidates selected by 
himself, with Dr. Wickersham's help, instituted comi>etitive examina- 
tions for nomination. The highest boy at the first examination went 
to West Point and graduated Xo. 14 in his class ; the first boy at the 
second examination graduated as No. 2 of his class ; a third, selected in 
the same way, graduated at the head of his class. These boys had been 
trained in the free public graded schools of Lancaster County. The 
public school boys would do well enough at West Point if the politicians 
would give them a chance to get there. 

Mr. Dickinson next addressed the Department in defence of high 
schools. In alluding to tlie i)roper place and functions of the public high 
school in a scliool system, he (juoted approvingly Professor Huxley's 
remark that 'hio system of public education is worthy the name unless 
it creates a great educational ladder with one end in the gutter and the 
other in the university.'' Mr. Dickinson continued as follows : 

In some of the States pupils may pass from the higli a(;hool8 to the coUegeor nniver- 
sity with no other examination than that made at the close of the high school cotunse. 
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Some think onr high schools should form no part of a system of schools supported 
by the State, that the State should limit itself to the support of primary schools ; the 
reasons given are — 

1. That secondary instruction is not necessary to the well being of the State. 

2. Only a small portion of the school population avails itself of the advantages of 
this instruction. 

In answer to the first objection it may be said that the moral and social condition 
of a community of persons will be degraded in proportion as the products of their 
labor are inadequate to supply their spiritual and material wants. The history of all 
peoples shows that the products of labor to the laborer will be in proportion to the 
skill with which he labors. Labor will be skilled or unskilled in proportion to the 
high or low state of public instruction, directed first toward general culture, and sec- 
ondly toward the arts which the laborer is to apply. 

The truth of these statements accords with the experience of all nations in all times. 
A true and general culture of the people will exalt the state by laying the foundations 
for virtue and for skill iu producing what will supply the wants of the body and gratify 
the taste. " I will thank any person," says Everett, *' to tell why it is expedient and 
beneficial in a community to make public provision for teaching the elements of learn- 
ing, and not expedient nor beneficial to make similar provision to aid the learner's 
progress toward the mastery of the most difficult branches of science and the choicest 
refinements of literature." 

It is true that not all the pupils of the elementary schools will attend the high 
schools, but the latter are open alike to all who choose to avail themselves of their 
advantages. There will be more educated people in a town maintaining a high school 
than there would be without it, and the more educated people there are the greater 
will be the development of material resources, the more perfect the security of prop- 
erty and of persons, the higher the civilization, and the more complete the facilities 
for the unmolested enjoyment of all the objects of our natural rights. 

A further argument iu favor of maintaining high schools at the public expense may 
be made by showing, first, that they serve to give increased efficiency to the element- 
ary schools below them. From the fact that the higher education is within the reach 
of all, pupils in the lower schools are stimulated to remain in them until they have 
learned all that is required to be knowu and have obtained all the discipline of mind 
required as a preparation for high school work. ** Experience has proved," says Mr. 
Adams, of England, " that elementary education flourishes most where the i)ro vision 
for higher education is most ample. If the elementary schools of Germany are the 
liest in the world, it is owing in a great measure to the fact that the higher schools 
are accessible to all classes. In England not only have the aims of the elementary 
schools been educationally low and narrow, but an impassable gulf has separated the 
people's schools from the higher schools of the country. In the United States the 
common schools have always produced the best results where the means of higher edu- 
cation have been the most i)leutiful." ' The influence of one grade of schools upon 
another grade is from above do\vnward, in so far as courses of study, amount of work 
done, and methods of teaching are concerned; it is from below upward just iu propor- 
tion as that from above downward has succeeded iu leading the elementary schools to 
prepare their pupils thoroughly for higher courses of study. 

By the standards of admission to their classes which they establish, and the opi»or- 
tunities for a higher education which they otter, the high schools determine what the 
lower schools shall do, and they everywhere stimulate pupils te remain in the h)\ver 
schools until what is required has been accomplished. 

Again, the lower schools, on account of the age and attainments of their pupils, can 
only teach elementary knowledge, a knowledge of facts. If the high school is taken 
away, the opportunity to obtain free instruction in somewhat higher knowledge i^ 
taken away also. The elementary and the high school courses are parts of one whole. 
No Bystem of schools would be complete without both. 

> Free Schools of the Umted ^tate*, la. SIW. 
11 C I ^^ 
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A knowledge of facts is of practical utility only as it lays the foundation for a 
knowledge of general principles. Every pux>il in our public schools should be taught 
a iiiothod of thinking and acting. This is of more consequence than any other acqui- 
sition that can be made, for with a good method of study and the training acquired 
by the activity exerted in acquiring the method, the student after he leaves aohool can 
go on alone. If the high school is open to all, that, in connection with the lower 
schools, will have a tendency to preserve a republican equality which is always dis- 
turbed when the advantages of a higher education are limited to the few. 

The existence of the high schools in towns enables the boys and girls- to remain 
at home, as they should, under the care of judicious and faithful parents during that 
period of their lives when their characters are fonned. 

From what has been said it appears that we must preserve our high schools, and 
there will no danger arise to our private or public interests if they are made as efficient 
a^ possible. The academies of Massachusetts have done a grand work for the State, 
by (Hlucating a few who have been an honor and a blessing to the country. A few 
only of these noble institutions remain. In the place of them high schools have sprung 
up to form the missing grade in our now comx)lete system of popular instruction, 
which has for its object the culture of the mind and its preparation for the high duties 
of an American citizen. By means of these schools w^e can now oflfer to every child 
born on our soil or coming to us from other lands the unrestricted advantages of an 
elementary and higher education. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Dickinson's remarks the following resolution 
was presented by Mr. Hovey : 

JUsolvedy That, in the opinion of the Department of Superintendence, the high school 
is a useful and necessary part of the public school system : it serves to promote effi- 
ciency in the schools of lower grades, whose pupils have hope of reaching the high 
school, and it enables the poor boy to prei^are for the college or the university or the 
higher pursuits of men, and thus it becomes a conservator of republican equality and 
an enemy of social caste. 

On motion, the resolution was laid over for the present. 
The Department then adjourned to 7.30 p. m. 

FOURTH SESSION— WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Washington, December 12, 1877. 

The Depaitment reassembled at 7.30 p. m. 

Dr. J. D. RuNKLE, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, then delivered an address on "The manual element in education." 
It is proposed, if circumstances will allow, to publish this paper, with 
the (5uts necessary to elucidate it, in another pamphlet; it is therefore 
omitted from the present publication. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

At the conchision ^f Dr. Kunkle's address, Mr. Newell, chairman of 
the (executive coimiiittee, was called ui)on for the reports which had been 
prepared for submission to the Dopartiiieiit. The executive committee, 
with a view to the most expeditious and satisfactory disposition of the 
business assigned it, was on its appointment divided into several sub- 
committees, to each of which was allotted some particular subject to 
1)(^ ])rought before the Department. Tlie executive committee, its vari 
ous subcommittees, and the committee on the Paris Exposition were 
composed as follows : 
2>-/ 
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Executive committee, — J. Ormond Wilson, superintendent of schools, Washington, 
D. C; James H. Smart, State superintendent of public instruction, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
and M. A. Newell^ State superintendent of public instruction, Baltimore, Md. 

Subcommittee on the United States Bureau of Education and the oi'eation of a national 
educational museum, — John Hancock, superintendent of city schools, Dayton, Ohio; W. 
K. Pendleton, general superintendent of free schools. Wheeling, W. Va. ; and James H . 
Smart, State superintendent of public instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Suhcommittee on national aid to education. — J. B. Bowman, regent of Kentucky Uni- 
versity, Lexington, Ky.; M. A. Newell, State superintendent of public instruction, 
Baltimore, Md.; and J. P. Wickersham, State superintendent of public instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Subcommittee on resolutions, — W. D. Henkle, editor National Teacher, Salem, Ohio ; 
Gustavus J. Orr, State school commissioner, Atlanta, Ga. ; H. S. Jones, superintendent 
of city schools, Erie, Pa. 

Committee on ths Paris Exposition, — J. P. Wickersham, State superintendent of pu]»- 
lic instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. ; E. A. Apgar, State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. ; John Hancock, superintendent of city schools, Dajijou, Ohio ; 
Allen B. Lemmon, State superintendent of schools, Topeka, Kans.; Neil Gilmour, 
State superintendent of public instruction, Albany, N. Y. 

The report submitted by the committee on the Paris Exposition and 
adopted by the Department has already been given. The other reports 
and resolutions presented by Mr. !N'ewell, as amended and approved, 
were as follows : 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 

The subcommittee appointed to consider what action this body ought to take on 
the subject of a national educational museum and to report on the same, respectfully 
reports as follows : 

1. Having inspected the valuable nucleus of a museum of education which has 
already been formed by the Bureau of Education, the committee would express its high 
appreciation of the judicious and successful eftbrts already made by the Commissioner 
of Education in securing contributions from foreign countries toward the realization 
of the idea of establishing a comprehensive museum of educational aiipliauces and. 
results here in our national capital. 

2. They find that at the last meeting of the National Education Association a report 
on the subject was submitted admirably embodying in a condensed form a state- 
ment of (a) the origin and x)rogre8s of such museums in foreign countries; (6) the- 
purpose and utility of this new educational instrumentality; (c) an account of what 
has been done by the Bureau of Education in securing collections for such a museunii 
as is contemplated. As this statement clearly presents the facts in the case, it is 
adopted and submitted by the committee as a part of its report.* 

3. In view of the weighty considerations which readily occur to the practical edu- 
cator in favor of the establishment of a museum of education in connection with and 



» The report submitted at the last meeting of the National Education Association 
referred to in the text is as follows : 

The educational value of comprehensive and classified collections of articles illus- 
trating thti resources and products of ditferent countries and of the various industries 
of man, has been impressed upon the world by means of the brilliant series of world's 
fairs, or, as they may be detinitely termed," "Exhibitions of the industries of all 
nations," which, beffinning with that of Hyde Park, London, in 1851, culminated at Phil- 
adelphia in 187(i. It is no longer necessary to sui)])ort the utility of such collections 
by argnment. The tenu "museum," which once meant in popular estimation little 
more than a musty collection of useless curiosities, has been infused with new life, and 
now means the most cxtive educaticmal induence known to modern civilization. Ob- 
ject teaching is found to have new signiticance and to be of world wide application. 

Educationists early saw that this jwwer is as applicable to the rapid dissemination 
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as supplementary to the library of the Bureau of Education (thus forming a oentiral 
repository where all the facts relating to the progress and the varioas needs of public 

of a knowledge of the methods and appliances of the science of education as it is to 
that of the arts and manufactures, and the education collection begun in* England by 
the Society of Arts and first exhibited in 1854 has become, partly by government aid 
.and largely by individual contributions, a most important branch of the South Ken- 
Hingtou Museum. It embraces a collection of over 20,000 volumes of educational books 
and many thousands of models and appliances for educational purposes; the list of 
these alone, brought down to the end of 1875, fills a volume of over 870 closely printed 
pages. Russia, Austria, and Italy have followed the example of England in establish- 
ing general educational museums ; while most of the other European countries possess 
each several nmseums adapted to various branches of technical and industrial instruc- 
tion. 

On this continent, our neighbors of the Dominion of Canada have set the example of 
organizing such a collection, the value and utility of which were made evident to all 
by means of the remarkable educational exhibit displayed at Philadelphia by the 
province of Ontario. 

While no governmental educational museum has ever yet been organized by the 
United States, the advisability of making such a collection has been realized and its 
creation urged. 

The Exhn)itiou at Philadelphia afforded an unprecedented opportunity for obtaining 
a quantity of material from the various countries of the world at the cost of little 
trouble and comparatively trifling expense. Unfortunately Congress made no appro- 
priation in aid of this ; in consequence, the opportunity could not be availed of in 
any adequate measure, and the e<lucationists of the country were compelled to see a 
magnificent opportunity pass away comparatively unimproved. However, it was im- 
possible but that much should remain. In the preparations made by the United States 
Commissioner of Education to secure statistical material bearing on the educational 
history of the past century, and in the material designed to represent the various sys- 
tems and appliances of education in all its phases as presented in the United States, 
there was gathered in the Government Building the nucleus of a most interesting col- 
lection ; most of this became the property of the Government, and needs but the nat- 
ural growth and development which would follow its installation in a suitable place 
to become most valuable to all educators, while its value will be greatly enhanced by 
its conjunction with the rare and uni(|ue educational librarj' already possessed by the 
I7nitt;<l States Bureau of Education, which is being rapidly increased Dy means of the 
systematic exchange of educational publications conducted by the Commissioner with 
tbreij'n oflicials. 

Altliough unable to obtain anj^hing by purchase, many gifts were made to the Com- 
missioner by foreign individuals and govennnents, so that, in fact, a very large educa- 
tional collection, conqnising many tliousands of separate articles, is now stored in 
Wnshingtou awaiting the action of Congress. This comprises, first, the most of tlie 
collections exhibited at Philadelphia by the United States Conunissioner, viz, the 
statistical charts, ma])s, and diagrams prepared at the Bureau of Education expressly 
for the Exhibition, and which give a most clear and comprehensive view of the statis- 
tics of education, both public and private, in the United States ; secondly, the models, 
]>ublicatious, furniture, ai)paratus, and school appliances, &c., exhibited; thirdly, 
the views of collej^es, universities, and schools, which fonned such an attractive feature 
of the Exhibition; fourthly, the very valuable collection illustrating the progress of 
I'ducation among the Indians. In addition to these articles, the very complete and 
interesting educational exhibit ma<le at the suggestion of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education by the government of Japan has been presented to the Commis- 
sioner as a donation to the contenqdated national educational museum. This collection 
is full of interest, first, as showing most clearly the habits, methods, and mateiial of 
education in Japan before the contact with European civilization, and, secondly, the 
pn»«:;r("ss made up to lr76 in adopting the methods and appliances of European educa- 
tion. A conq)lete set of mechanical and chemical api»aratus manufactured by their 
own "school of arts and manufactures" tills one large case, while samples of school 
fiiniitun' now used and of all other sch(M)l appliances bring into sharp contrast the 
old and the new. 

A very fine collection of school material from the Ontario exhibit, valued at about 
I'leven liuiulred dollars, which has been presented to the educational museum at Wash- 
ington, tills a large room. Many valuable gifts from Austria, Germany, and Switzor- 
lau<l add to tlu' interest of the colh-ction, and show how reaxlily, by a system of 
international exchanjje such as is carried on by the Smithsonian Institution, this educa- 
tional luusenni at Washington could be devehqx'd into an institution where Americans 
(MUild see tor themselves all the new and inqiroved educational appliances of other 
vjiations without being compelled, as now, to cross the sea. In a proi)erly organize<l 
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education can be readily ascertained), and in view of the fact that a good beginning 
has already been made in laying the foundations of such a museum^ the conniiittee 
recommend the following resolution for adoption as the sense of this body of educa- 
tional superintendents : 

Besolvedf That, as an important means of promoting the educational interestvS of the 
country, we regard it as the duty of Congress to make the necessary provision for the 
collection, installation, preservation, and care of a national museum of education in 
connection with the library of the Bureau of Education, and we express our earnest 
hope that this subject will be taken into consideration in determiniug the amount of 
the appropriation requisite to sustain and carry forward the legitimate operations of 
the Bureau. 

UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Your subcommittee recommends the adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolredj That the Department of Sui)erinteudcnce express to Congress its profound 
conviction of the great value of the National Bureau of Education as an agency for 
collecting, collating, and diffusing that information which is a vital necessity to the 
welfare and progress of schools and school systems under a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. 

Besolvedj further^ That we urge upon Congress the imx)erative necessity of making 
adequate and liberal pecuniary provision for the support, of the Bureau, for suitable 
apartments for its accommodation, and for the preparation, publication, and distribu- 
tion of its invaluable reports, Circulars of Information, and other documents constcantly 
and unceasingly demanded by the great army of educational workers throughout our 
extended country. 

NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

The committee appointed to consider the subject of national aid to education beg 
leave to report the resolutions which were adopted at the last meeting of the National 
Education Association, held in Louisville, Ky., August 16, 1877, which are in sub- 
stance as follows : 

Resolved, That the association hereby reaffirms its cordial approval of the measures 
which have been ponding before Congress for several years, or some proper moditication 
of the same involving the general principles of said measures, providing for the perma- 
nent investment of the proceeds of the sales of the ijublic lands annually accruing, as a 
national fund, the income from which shall bo apportioned among the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia (for the first ten years on the basis of the 
illiteracy in the several States and Territories), under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Education, upon a proper basis of distribution, for the benefit of connnon schools, 
normal education, and for the more complete endowment and support of the industrial 
and technical colleges already established in the several States under the act of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1862. 

Resolved, That a committee of fifteen members of the association be appointed by 
the President thereof, to act in conjunction with the committees of similar bodies, and 
in cooperation with the Dei)artment of Snperintendence at its winter meeting, with 
instructions to prepare a memorial to Congress embodying the views herein expressed 
and urging such legislation as shall be substantially in harmony with them. 



museum — wherein everv department of material relating to education (whetluT con- 
cerning the proper building, lighting, heating, and ventilating of school rooms, and 
their fiimiture, or the best text books Jind apparatus) should be constantly on ex- 
hibition, arranged under intelligent sn^>orvi8ion — it is easy to see that the educators of 
the country would possess the means ot avoiding nmny mistakes and of readily keep- 
ing themselves informed of the best results of the efforts of educators throughout the 
world to extend, develop, and improve the all important science of etlucation. 

In view of the great necessity that is felt for some such central repository, where 
all the facts relating to the various needs of pul)lic education can be readily ascertaincid, 
and in view of the fact that so satisfactory a commencement has been already made 
toward founding a national educational museum as is shown by the collections of arti- 
cles and of the* educational library now in charge of the United States Connnissioner 
of Education at Washington, it is the opinion of this conmiittce that it is the duty 
of Congress to make suitable provision for the collection, preservation, and care of a 
national educational museum which shall meet the needs of the educators and of the 
public. 
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PUBLIC LANDS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Your aiibconmiittee recommends tlie adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the national capital should bo treated fairly by the National Grovem- 
ment in the disposition of the public lands in aid of the public schools ; and that the 
equilibrium between it and the other Territories and the States should be restored by 
proportional appropriations of said lands or their proceeds, or an equivalent in some 
other form. 

The reports being accepted, motion was then made that the reports be 
adopted as read ; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Henderson here desired to offer the following substitute for a 
portion of the report favoring the donation of the proceeds of the sales 
of public lands to the States : 

Whereas the object of the States in popular education is to fit the American citizen 
for the intelligent exercise of his franchises and the performance of his duties ; and 

Whereas the common schools of the country have proven themselves and promise 
to continue to^c the great, efficient agents for the education of the masses, and there 
is but little if any difference of opinion as to the right and duty of a State to confer 
elementary training because of the demonstrated and admitted public value of intel- 
ligence; and 

Whereas the fund will not be any too large to compass these desirable ends and 
many of the States greatly need assistance : Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association heartily approves of the provisions of what is known as the Hoar educa- 
tional bill now pending in the Federal Congress, which proposes to give the proceeds 
of the sale of public lauds to the States for common school education and the support 
of normal schools, said distribution to be for the first ten years on the basis of iUiteracy, 
and that we recommend and will use our influence to secure the passage of said bill. 

Itesohedy That a committee of fifteen be appointed to memorialize the Congress of 
the United States upon this subject. 

Discussion followed, which was participated in by Messrs. IN'ewell, 
Hancock, Orr, Pendleton, Wickersham, Tarbell, Bowman, Eaton, Bar- 
ringer, Wilson, and others. 

Mr. Hancock offered to the original report an amendment, accepted 
by the committee and embodied in the resolution as already printed, 
to the effect that the distribution should be made for the first ten years 
on the basis of illiteracy. 

At this point an in\itation was announced by General Browne, of the 
(•ity school board, to the members of the Department to take supper with 
the piesident and members of the school board. 

The Dei)artment then adjourned to meet at 12 o'clock the following 
(lay to (conclude the business before it. 

FIFTH SESSION— THURSDAY MORNmG. 

Washington, December 13, 1877. 
The Department reassembled at 12.30 p. m. 

]\Ir. Smakt, from the committee on the best organization of a State 
sc.liool system, said the committee was not yet ready to make a rei)ort. 
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On motion of Mr. Hancock, the committee was continued, with Mr. 
Smart, of Indiana, as chairman and Dr. Orr added as a third member. 
It was directed to report at the general association at the next annual 
meeting. 

The Department then resumed the consideration of the high school 
question. 

THE HIOH SCHOOL QUESTION. 

Mr. Smart, of Indiana, wished to divide the matter, and to consider, 
first, whether there should be such schools or not ; then, what should be 
the kind and amount of instruction given in them; next, whether boys 
and girls should receive the same instruction in the same schools ; and, 
finally, what the relation of the high school to superior instruction should 
be. He continued as follows : 

These with many others are still unsolved problems. I shall, however, limit myself 
to a brief examination of the objections commonly urged against the high school by 
those who think that it ought not to exist. During the past few years I have, by 
letter and by personal interview, sought the opinions of prominent men in six diflfcrent 
States upon this question. A few of them were men of national reputation, and most 
of them were men of influence in their respective localities. About 10 per cent, of the 
number were either presidents or professors of denominational schools. I exclude the 
opinions of all teachers of public schools and of all Roman Catholics. So far as I have 
been able I have also noted the position of the religious and secular press on this same 
point. Of this number of persons whose opinions I have obtained, 28 per cent, were 
decidedly opposed to the high school system, 19 per cent, were lukewarm or non-com- 
mittal, and 53 per cent, were friendly to it. It was but a small minority, however, that 
warmly and intelligently defended it; most of them merely stated their opinions with- 
out assigning reasons therefor; but, frova. what I have learned from them and from what 
I have read, I should simimarize the objections urged against the high schools as fol- 
lows, viz : 

1. The modern high school seeks to provide facilities for education which the couiuum 
people do not need and which they ought not to have. Too much eilueation makes a 
man restless and discontented with his inevitable lot, and makes him disinclined to 
labor. Man was born to obey ; too much education makes him self-important, ambi- 
tious, unwiUing to obey but desirous to command. Finally, too much education leads 
a man away from Grod and inclines him to a religion of reason. 

2. Higher education is very desirable. The public high schogl teaches arithmetic 
well, but it does not and cannot teach religion. Religious instruction is as important 
as arithmetic' Intellectual training without religions education makes bad men. 
The high school draws young men and young women away from denominational 
schools, in which both arithmetic and religion can be taught ; hence high schools 
ought not to be supported. 

3. The public school is essentially a political institution ; it is in no sense schohistic 
or ecclesiastic, and whenever it seeks merely to make men wiser or better or happier, 
it does not have in view the end for which public schools were established. Tlie sole 
end and aim should be that the state may be preserved, and the minimum amount of 
education which will enable men to become good citizens is the maximum amount 
which the state may give; a knowledge of the primary branches is all that is essen- 
tial to good citizenship, hence the state may furnish this and notliing more. 

4. The state has the right to provide education just so far only as it compels ednciV- 
tion; or, in other words, it should provide no facilities which it cannot properly and 
does not comi>el all its children to use. All ^ucation beyond that which the state 
enforces upon all its children should be left entirely to associational enterprise. 
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5. The high school is limited to cities aud towns, and is patronized by the few, and 
chielly by those who are wealthy. It is unjust to levy a tax for its support upon the 
many who receive no benefit from it. 

(). Our present school system has been enlarged and extended beyond the original 
jMirpose of its founders. The high school has been ingrafted upon the system con- 
trary to the " original design ; " hence it should be cut off. 

I will indicate briefly the general course of argument I would take in answer to 
these various objections : 

1. Is there too much education ? Most of the men who say yes are either monarchists 
or oligarchists who believe in the divine right of the few to rule the many. Some of 
tliem are our religious fanatics, who do not believe in the fireedom of the mind ; and 
some of theiu are our so called utilitarians, who think that man was made to labor like 
a packhorse. It may bo said that it is not worth while to consume time to speak 
of the absurd opinions of such persons ; but they are not fools, and while their com- 
plaints show a want of information as to the real purpose of education, their objec- 
tions have some foundation in the defects and weaknesses of our school system. We 
should give them a patient hearing in order that we may be able to remedy these de- 
fects. I think if we have as educators one fault which is more foolish than another^ it 
is that we are unwilling to profit by the criticisms of men simply because we discover 
that they are not fully infonned upon the school question. Is it not true that acqui- 
sition is with many of us still the measure of success? Do we yet fully realize that 
the habit of obedience to rightful authority is of more importance than the possession 
of knowledge ? Do we yet understand that we must graduat-e most of our boys and 
girls into the practical industries of life rather than into the so called learned pro- 
fessions, aud that ability to use knowledge is just as important as the possession of 
knowledge ? Is it not true that we too often send out those who have haughty pride 
and are self suflicient rather than those who, having learned the way to truth, go out 
as humble seekers of it ? And do we ourselves quite understand the difference be- 
tween education, instruction, and information ; that information is the brick of which 
tlie house may be made ; that instruction is like the house, but without an inhabitant; 
and that education produces the builder and the living spirit that inhabits the house 
afid makes it bright and beautiful? Knowledge is good, but knowledge and wisdom 
ai(i commended of God, and both should bo sought by men. 

2. Another class of objectors is composed of those who are in favor of higher educa- 
tir)n, but who believe that boys and girls old enough to attend a high school ought to 
1)1* trained in a school in which they will receive religions instruction. This class is 
composed chiefly of ch^rgymen aud of members of the faculties of denominational 
schools. They claim, and rightly too, that character is superior to scholarship ; that 
^(Kxlness is an essential element of character, and that without suitable religious 
training a man is unfit to perform properly his part in life. They think that distinct- 
ive religious instruction should be commenced at the age of thirteen or fourteen, and 
that inasmuch as the public high school cannot give such religious training it ought 
not to b(5 supported. It is even charged by many that the public schools are not per- 
forming their projier functions, and that much of the educcited criminality and refined 
s( (»nu<lrelisin we see about us is directly traceable to the public schools. The New 
York Tribune, in a recent editorial, says: 

Kducation of the intellect will not make nuai good. II will but change the nature 
of their criminality, and too often sharpen tlieir wits to a point which will enable them 
to evade detection. There is a large and increasing body of thinkers who are of opin- 
it»ii that our connnon school system educates the intellect without enough considei^a- 
tion tor the education of the heart, and who contend that thousands of boys and girls 
aie ainiually turnt'd out of these institutions who thus get no nnual or religious in- 
struction either at home or at school. We ho])e they are mistaken. Ihit the frightful 
< atalogue of all sorts of breaches of trust which our columns arc daily presenting 
^•vrs a ti'rrihly etlective handle to those who hold to such theories. 

Auotlu'r inlhuMitial journal, in quoting the Tribune, asks: "Is this the fault of our 

education .'" 
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The public school professes to teach arithmetic, and it is confessed that it teaches it 
^ell. It does better than this ; it teaches the child more than any other agency to 
espect rightful authority. This respect for law is one of the essential elements of 
;ood citizenship ; it lies at the foundation of all successful family government and is 
»ue of the chief elements in religious training. The public school teaches a child to 
ei$x>ect himself, to respect the rights of others, to honor his parents, and to obey the 
ommaudments of his Maker. Most of our teachers are God-fearing men and women, 
.lid they do seek, by precept and example, to teach a child those great moral truths 
hat form the essence of religious training. But the public schools do not and need 
Lot attempt to teach denominational tenets. The schools cannot be called failures 
>ecause they do not do this ; they are not responsible for the fact that it is not done 
>etter than it is, neither are they to blame for the catalogue of breaches of trust which 
>urden8 our newspapers. Most of the i)etty crimes in our large cities are committed 
>y those who do not- attend the public schools, and the columns of the Tribune will 
»how that men have to wait until they become presidents of insurance companies 
before they can gain the opportunity to steal millions. 

While it is conceded that the public schools can do more than they now do, the 
home, the church, and the Sunday school have at least an equal responsibility in the 
iiatter. Nowhere in the world is there a more fit place to teach religion than in the 
liome ; the Sunday school and the church are special agencies created for this very 
[Hirpose. The x>ublic school takes care of the child and teaches him for six hours in 
the day and for five days in the week, less than oi\e-third of the time which he has 
left after giving him ample time for eating and sleeping. The church, the Sunday 
^hool, and the home may have the other two-thirds of his time, if they please, ii^ 
which to teach him his religious obligations. 

Now, if there be a responsibility for the fact that a child is not properly trained iu 
his religious duties, it is quite clear to my mind that it must not be placed upon the 
shoulders of the schoolmaster. I believe that in this respect he performs his duty 
quite as successfully as the home and the Sunday school. I say in all earnestness 
that it is the failure of the home and of the Sunday school if failure there be. 

The sad truth is that parents are not as much interested in the religious training of 
their children as they are in their mental training. They do not care as much for the 
Sunday school as they do for the day school. Tell a man that his child is quick to 
learn but that he is a young rascal, and he will smile ; tell him that the child is dull 
at his books but that he is truthful and good, and he will frown. We make our day 
schools so attractive that the child will not stay away. Make your homes and your 
Sunday schools just as attractive. We employ the l)est teachers that money will buy ,* 
employ such for your Sundaj' school. Wo employ agencies and means that are sure 
^o make the day school a success ; the same agencies and means may be employed in 
the Sunday school. When parents will do their duty by the children at home; when 
hey will go with their children to the Sunday school and see that they are there 
aught by experienced teachers ; when they will spend as much care and time and 
nouey uinm the Suuday school as upon the day school — there will be less need of 
[charging any one with being responsible for a godless youth. 

We have no quarrel with those who choose to patronize elementary denominational 
M^hools. But the charge cannot be sustaine<l that the public high schools are at all 
responsible for the evils complaiiifd of. 

3. The objection that a State has no legal right to support a high school has been 
answered over and over again. One of the ablest replies I have seen is the address 
delivered before the American Institute of Instruction at its last meeting by Hon. 
Judge Aldrich, to which I call your attention. It is not true that the school exists 
that the state may be peri)etuated, but rather, the state exists that we may have 
schools. The grand puri>o8e of life is not that we may be governed nor that wo may 
govern, but that we may become happier, wiser, and better, and all associational en- 
terprises should have this end in view. But how much intelligence is necessary t(» 
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enable a man to perform the functions of citizenship f The wisdom and intelliginKt 
that manifest themselves in a wise system of laws and in a perfected govemmcit 
mnst necessarily reside in the people. Good citizenship requires intelligence enosfib 
to make gomi laws, and patriotism enough to obey them and defend them when madf. 
To obey is the duty of the subject ; neither groat wisdom nor a high degree of civili- 
zation is necessary to perform this duty. An ignorant man can be a good snbject, 
thinking the opinions and executing the will of others, but he cannot proiterly exer- 
cise the functions of good citizenship. The highest form of citizenship ueoessitatfti 
the highest degree of intelligence. A limitation of intelligence is ncceasttrily an 
abridgment of citizenship. Every voter of the State is a lawmaker. Ho expresMi 
his thought through the ballot, and thus his intelligence manifests i4«elf in the lav4 
of the commonwealth. The truth is that independence in thinking on the part M 
the people is absolutely essential to the preservation of the Government. The moiv 
intelligence we put behind the ballot the more stable will our institntions become, Md 
the more ignorance wo suffer behind the ballot the sooner will they show «gus of 
weakness and decay; the only hope of the country is in the intelligent ballot. 

4. In reference to the claim that the State should provide no education that it doe* 
not compel all its children to take, I remark that those who advocate a system of com- 
pulsory attendance at school must take care lest they furnish strong argnments in 
favor of the limitations desired by these objectors. It seems to me that arguments in 
favor of a compulsory system can be turned against the high school system. 

5. The argument that it is the rich few only who enjoy the advantages of the high 
school is one of the most persistent of all the objections urged. That the higli school 
is a benefit to the entire community in which it is situated I shall not stop to prove. 
I affirm, however, that the claim that the high school is patronized by the wealthy 
and not by the poor is wholly without foundation ; in fact, I have made inquiries in 
regard to several high schools, and in every case the majority of the patrons were of 
the poorer class. Here are the facts in reference to the IndianajHtlis High School. In 
the year 1875-76 the whole number of patrons was 537. They i)aid taxes as follows : 



On iintlimir 

On loss than $r>00 

On loftrt than $1,000 .. 
On 1<-M8 than *r).000 .. 
Onli'ss tlian $10,000 . 
On h'ss than $*Jf».0(H.) . 
Onl«'SM than $100,000 
On less than .fJ(H).000 
On h'ss til an $:mo.000 
(hi h*»d than $400,000 



!2Srninl>or of 
patrons. 



1.30 

122 

19 

H>7 

72 

49 

30 

3 

4 

1 



Percent. 



34 

22 
3 

2»> 

13 

'J 

f> 

1 
1 
1 



Snmiiiarizin;^: again we have : 

I Number of 

I patrons. 

Total uninlMT taxed on le8rt than $.'>00 ; 2ri2 

Tt)tal nnmbor tax«Ml on loss than $1.000 1 271 

Total ninnbcr tax«Ml on Irss than $.'».0(K) ] 37H 

Ttital inimlMT taxi'<l on h-ss tliaii $10,000 i 72 

Total ninnbor taxi'«l on nu^rv than $10.0(»0 1 fc7 



Per coiit. 



4rt 

5*) 
7'» 



Of tin* wliolc nuiiibor sixty were wmIows. 

It may bosaid that tliis is an ar«;um<Mit which the lar^^o taxj)ayt'rs may turn ajxainst 
tho hi;.;h srhool. Ifs«», lot mo say tlial tho ]ji«j:h .school is oiio <»f th»* host a«^onoios 
which w<' have hy whicli property is i>n)to('ti'<l. Every jjoor man knows that his hov 
ha-* an (>i>p<)rtnnity to occupy a hij^lier ]>ositioii in lile tliaii he occnjnes liimsolf; ho 
knows that there have been means provided ]»y wliicli liis son may have an ofinal 
chance in the race of life witli tho, son of his woaltliy neighbor. Thi«* is tlio chief ;rh>ry 
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f onr conntry, and this feelings more than anything else, maketi a man a good citizen, 
ontented with his lot. He feels that the government does something for him and 
acre for his children. This makes him obedient to the laws and a patriotic defender 
f them when they are assailed. Take away the hope of the poor man that his child 
aay occupy a higher position than he occupies himself^ and the rights of property 
rill not be as secure as they are to-day. The high school is one of the means by 
^hich the sons of the poor may climb up in the world. You may show that the 
veal thy pay for the high school. If they do, it is a good investment for them. A good 
ligh school is a better protection to the security of rights in property in a city than a 
ihousand extra policeman would be. 

6. The argument of " original design*' is one that is used as a last resort. Suppose. 
or the sake of argument, that the founders of our school system did not contemplate 
% high school ; is that any reason why men with more experience should be bound not 
o change and improve it? It seems to me that such an argument is absurd. There 
a scarcely a law on our statute books, scarcely a State constitution, that has not been 
•evised, amended, and improved. Experience has shown that the Federal Constitu- 
;ion as originally constructed was not adequate to meet our wants. The whole world 
x>-day, in its laws, in its social customs, in its achievements, and in all its institutions, 
^resents a wonderful exhibition of departure from original design. Adherence to orig- 
nal design turns its back upon the perfecting fiiture and blocks the wheels of human 
[)rogress. 

In the case commonly known as the Kalamazoo High School case three persons, tax- 
payers, asked for an in,] unction restraining the officer from collecting a tax in support 
>f the high school, on the ground "that this dii^trict has no power to levy taxes for the 
mpport of high schools in which foreign and dead languages shall be taught, because 
the special legislation had for its benefit in 1859 was invalid for lack of compliance 
with the constitution in the forms of enactment, and it never adopted the general 
law" (Compilation of the Laws, $ 3742) ; " though, ever since that law was enacted," 
Chief Justice Cooley added, " the district has sustained such a school, and proceeded on 
the apparent assumption that the statutes were constitutional enactments and had 
been complied with." He continued: 

Aft^r this lapse of time we must decline to consider this objection. The district existed 
de facto y and we suppose de juvCy when the legislation of 1859 was had, and since then 
It has assumed to possess all the franchises which are now brought in question ; and 
there has been a steadv concurrence of action on the part of its people in the election 
5f. officers, the levy of large taxes, and the employment of teachers for the sujiport of 
% high school. The State has acquiesced in tnis assumption, and it has never been 
inestioned until after thirteen years, when three individual taxpayers, out of some 
thousands, instituted a suit on their behalf, to which the public authorities give no 
countenance, and ask us to annul the franchises. To require a municipal corporation, 
ifter so long an acquiescence, to defend in a merely private suit the regularity not 
)nly of its own action but of the legislation that permitted it, could not be justified 
jy the principles of law, much less of public t¥)licy. 

I quote the opinion of Chief Justice Cooley in order to prove that an institution not 
lirectly prohibited by the constitution and existing under the forms of law, which 
las l)een generally acquiesced in by the people, ought not to be abolished simply 
because the constitution does not distinctly provide for its existence. 

It can be shown, however, that the fathers builded wisely, and that the present system 
in its scope at least is not a departure from original design. I suppose that the orig- 
inal design of an institution may be determined by reference to the fundamental law 
>n which it rests. The foundation upon which our school system is laid is the State 
M)n8titution. Massachusetts, the oldest of the New England colonies, as early as 1636 
^ave voice to an "original design" in the establishment of a school of high degree 
st Cambridge, and in lier first State constitution (chapter five, section one) declared 
that, " Whereas our wise and pious ancestors, so early as the year 1636, laid the founda- 
tion of Harvard College, in which university many persons of great eminence have 
by the blessing of God been initiated in those arts and sciences which qualified them 
for public employments, both in church and state; and whereas the encoura\ge\n.e\xl <sC 
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arts and sciences, and all good literature, tends to the honor of God, the advantage of 
the Christian religion, and the great benefit of this and the other United States of 
America, it is declared, ^^ <&c. Chapter five, section two, declares that 'Mt shall be the 
duty of the legislatures and magistrates in all future periods of this Commonwealth 
to cherish the interests of literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of them ; especial- 
ly the university at Cambridge, public schools and grammar schools in the towns," &c. 

In the first constitution of Maine, adopted in 1819, the ''original design" is found 
in these words: '' And it shall further be their duty [the legislature's] to encourage and 
suitably endow, from time to time, as the circumstances of the people may aathorize, 
all academies, colleges, and seminaries of learning within the State." 

The first constitution of Indiana, adopted in 1816, among other things, provides as 
follows, viz: 

Knowledge and learning generally diffused through a community being essential to 
the pri'sorvation of a free government, and spreading the opportunities and advMi- 
tagos of education through the various parts of the country being highly conducive 
to this end, * * * it shall be the duty of the general assembly, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, to pro\ide by law for a general system of education, ascending 
in a regular gradation from township schools to a State university, wherein tuition 
sliall be gratis, and equally open to all. 

These provisions were the result of design and not of accident. The act of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, September 17, 1807, incorporating Vincennes University, and the 
act of the State legislature of 1820, incorporating the State university, together with 
the discussions in the bodies which passed these acts, prove that the spirit of the 
l>oople accoixled with that manifested by the framers of our first constitution. 

The ''original design" in regard to education in Michigan is plainly shown by her 
constitutitm and laws. The very first act of her Territorial Legislature was to incor- 
porate a university and a high school systom. By an act of 1827, the system was 
tjupplemented by the establishment of common schools. Referring to this act of 1827, 
the 8uprt»me court of Michigan says : 

This act is worthy of attention, as indicating what was understood at that day by 
the connuon schools which were ]>n)po8od to l>e established. It provides that every 
township containing fifty families shall have a scIkmU for six months in each year, in 
which the instruction shall embrace reading, writing, the English and French lan- 
guages, arithmetic, orthograi)hy, and decent behavior; and every township containing 
one luindn'd families shall have a school for twelve montlis in the year, and townsliii^s 
numbering two huiidriHl families shall be pn>vided with a grammar school master, of 
good morals, well instructed in the Latin, French, and English languages, and shall, 
in addition, 1h» pmvided with a teacher to instruct in the English language. The 
townships were n^iuiivd, under a heavy lu^nalty, to In* levied in case of default on 
the inhabitants gt»nenilly, to maintain the schools si> provided for. — (Code of 1827, p. 
448; Territorial Laws, vol. 2, p. 472.) 

This act leaves no n>oui for clonbt tliat grammar schools wen> understoo<l in the same 
s<»ns«' as in England and the Eastern States, and wen* intended to Ih» schools where 
instruction should be given in the classics lus well as in the higher branches of learn- 
ing not usually taught in the schools of lowest grade. How, then, is it po.ssible to sav 
that the term common schools, as used in our legislation, has a definite meaning which 
limits it to t he onliiiary district scluH>ls, antlthat, conse<iuently, taxation for their l>enefit 
canut>t 1h* made to embrace sclmols snpiH>rtod by villagi' and city districts in which a 
higluT grade of learning is imparted ? 

An in>peeti<m of the tirst ctmstitution of Michigan leaves no doubt that its framers 
designed that the State should support high schools with a liberal hand. 

The tVamei*s t>f the earlier ciuistilutions of nn>st of the Northern States held the 
same l»r»»ad views, an«l so (^xpnvssi'd them in the instrunn'iits which they made. The 
"oriiiinal design" ttf the founders of t>nr school systems did not contemplate a limita- 
tion to the uieivM rudiments td' kno\vledg»\ They declanMl with singular unanimity 
that learning autl \visth»m geu»*rallv ditVused among the mnsM's are essential to liberty, 
and that it is the duty of the State to fori»ver establish and encourage schmds, col- 
leges, «»»Mninaries of learning, *Vc.. tor the etlncation of the people. A limitation 
of p\iMi* etlncation to a few primary branches would be a departure from original 
design and not an adhen^nce to it. 
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Rev. Dr. Patton, president of Howard University, said that until 
recently he had been a citizen of Chicago ; he thought highly of much 
>f the instruction given in public high schools, but he was quite sure 
that theriB had been manifested more and more opposition to them for 
the last ten years, and this partly for religious and partly for literary 
reasons. The old fashioned academy sent many pupils to the college ; 
the modem high school sends in comparison very few; many high 
schools teach Latin only, more do not teach any ancient language at all; 
even when they do so, their pupils seem to become tinctured with the 
notion that they do not need to go higher in the literary course, so that 
they neglect the college and enter schools of law and medicine. It has 
become a misnomer to call these '• learned professions." Again, most of 
the colleges have denominational connections or procli^ities; they need 
preparatory schools which will fit boys for collegiate studies; the i)ublic 
high schools failing to do this, induce the patrons and advocates of colle- 
giate education to dread them, and to desire academies which will do this 
preparatory work. 

Mr. Barringer thought that much of the opposition alluded to 
arises from the errors of those who manage high schools. Their courses 
of study often seei:n to result in nothing ; their advocates sometimes push 
their theories too far. If, as he understood a gentleman from Boston to 
say last night, candidates for admission to colleges in that part of the 
country are more numerous than ever before, and high schools are also 
increasing in number and in scholars while academies are declining and 
dying out, where do the candidates for college come from, if not from the 
high schools! He continued by saying that in his opinion the popular 
mind is not yet ready to say that free public education should go further 
than the high school grade. Some people complain that high schools 
as conducted make their pupils discontented with mechanical and in- 
dustrial piu^uits, and the objection is often just; but the fault lies with 
parents, trustees, and the public quite as much as with the teachers or 
the school. Others object to the high schools because religion is not 
taught in them; but they surely could teach righteousness, truth in 
speech, integrity in deed, industry in work, purity in life. The school 
could inculcate these by every detail of its instruction and management, 
the teachers by every word and action of their lives. 

Mr. Newell agreed with the last speaker that our public schools 
should make their pupils upright and conscientious workers in what- 
ever situation in life their duty should call them. But he could not 
agree with the statement that public free education should stop at the 
high school. He did not wish to praise his own State, but he would 
say that the other States should imitate Maryland in her policy ; the 
three colleges supported by her are open highways for poor as well as 
rich pupils. But his State does even more than this ; if a youth of 
talent and promise is too poor to pay his expenses at college, the State 
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pays for his lodging and food and books ; Maryland is now sapiM)rting 
flftj'-five such students. 

After further remarks by Mr. Sheldon, Dr. Hancock, Dr. Philbrick, 
and General Eaton, the subject was referred to the next meeting of the 
National Education Association. 

The secretary read a letter addressed to the convention by Mr. G. H. 
La Fetra, of the General Post-Office, in which the writer urged the adop- 
tion of a phonetic system of spelling English words. 

The secretary read a memorial from Dr. Edwin Leigh, of !New York 
City, reciting the very small quantity of instruction received by at 
least half the school children in our great cities because of their early 
withdrawal from the schools, and urging that none of the little time so 
exi^euded by them in school be wasted by injudicious methods of teach- 
ing. The following is an extract from this paper : 

Chiltlreu have rigkt9t as well as men and women ; and certainly among their inalien- 
able rijrbtSs in this free and enlightened conntry, is the right to have secured to them 
at least as much of a primary* education as includes the ability to read simple reading 
with sufficient ease and understanding of the same to make them actual readers of 
ordinar\* books and newspapere. The undersigned would therefore ask of you — 

1. To use your influence to secure the extension throughout the United States of 
efficiently executed laws like those which have done something for the children of 
Massachusetts. If our free Government cannot give its children aU the rights and 
prix'ileges which the powerful military organization of Prussia secures for its children, 
yet it may do more than it has done : it may assert the rights of children in its funda- 
mental law, and it may pass and execute laws to secure to them their rights. 

2, But it* we cannot immediately secure such laws and efficient execution of them, 
let us, at least, employ improved and more effective methods for teaching children 
during the very first years of their primary instruction, that the children who enjoy 
only these may derive the greatest possible benefit from them. In view of the facts 
already referred to, should not our course and metlu^d of study be shaped with spe- 
cial refereui'e to the wants of this neglected half of our children, that we may use to 
the Ik ^t advantage for their pR>gress the little time during which we have them 
under our care f 

Dr. Leigh's memorial g;ive remarkable instances, frt)m several places, 
of this improveii methoii and its results: 

1. The lowest chesses in the St, Louis public schools do the work in 
one year which used to consume two and a h;df years, 

2. Miss Stiokuey, principal of the Boston Training School, has carried 
her pupils thn>ugh the Second Kciuler in the s;inie time that before was 
useil in mastering the First Reader. Uer example has been followed by 
other teachers, and Si> suiwssfully that Suivriutendent Philbrick will 
ivtxuiimend that the metluHl W made oMigiUory lor all the city si-hools. 
Similar ivsults have Ihhmi rin\cluHl in every school where a trial has 
l>eeu made. The memorial continues as lollows: 

But iho iirst thin^^ to Ih» done is to .-wnvrtiun tho oxiont and character of this evil. 
thi> lUiiviont education of >o mam ot oiir imM;c >cluH>i cliiUln:':;. •'Thrv that Ix* 
\> hole lutHi not a i»U\>iciau. but tlic\ tha; ai\ ^ick." Whou ^^e kr.ow that we are 
sick a! i! bow sick wo art\ wc aiv in a tan NNaN Xo Mvk ami riiul and apjwy a sudicient 
rt^Jiu-ilN . The undersijjjuiHl wouUl thei\^t\»iv a>k of \ i>u to tit \ ijv and adopt some simple 
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practical, comprehensive, anduuiform method of gathering ap and combining the facts 
and statistics on this subject. 

It may be practicable, in connection with school records and school reports, to 
ascertain — 

1. How many (on some one or more specified days in the year) are in the alphabet 
class, how many are in the primer, how many have finished a. primer and are in a 
second book, how many are in a third book, and so on. 

2. How many have been in school less than one year, how many one year and under 
two, how many two years and under three, &c. 

Or it may be practicable, in connection with the school census, to ascertain, with 
regard to children of the school ages who have quit going to school — 

1. How many only read, while in school, in a primer j how many finished a primer 
and were in a second book ; how many read through a second book and were in a third 
book, <&c. 

2. How many attended school less than a year, how many attended one year and 
under two, how many attended two years and under three, &c. 

It is believed that, if these or any other such classes of facts on this point be system- 
atically coUected and brought together and made known to the public, it will lead 
to the adoption of some more efficient means to keep the children in school and do the 
best for them while we have them. 

The Department adopted resolutions thanking President Hayes for his 
expressions in favor of education in his message to Congress, and the 
trustees of the public schools of Washington, the officers of the First 
Congi*egational Church, the newspapers of the city, and the proprietors 
of the Ebbitt House for various kindnesses. 

It was also determined that another meeting of like character should 
be called at some time during the winter of 187S-'79. 

The Department then adjourned sine die. 
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COnSTFERENCE 

OP 

COLLEGE PRESIDENTS AND DELEGATES. 



FIRST SESSION— THUESDAY MORNING. 

CoLUiviBUS, Ohio, Becemher 27, 1877. 

The conference of the presidents and other delegates of the State uni- 
versities and colleges, held at Columbus, Ohio, December 27 and 28, 1877, 
arose out of a correspondence, undertaken by direction of the trustees of 
the Illinois Industrial University, in regard to the appropriate academic 
and professional degrees to be conferred upon the graduates of the sev- 
eral courses of study — classical, scientific, and technical — taught in the 
State colleges and universities. Eighteen institutions having pledged 
themselves to be represented, the call was issued. 

The conference assembled in the portrait room of the Ohio State 
Capitol, Thursday, December 27, at 9 A. M., and was called to order 
by President Edward Orton, of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

On motion of President Slagle, of the Iowa State University, a com- 
mittee consisting of President Runkle, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Vice President McKee, of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
College, and Prof. G. W. Atherton, of Rutgers College, New Jersey, was 
apiK)inted to nominate permanent officers. The committee reported the 
following names : 

For president, J. M. Gregory, president of the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity. 

For ^ice president, S. S. Laws, president of the Missouri State Uni- 
versity. 

For secretary. Prof. J. R. Smith, of the Ohio Mechanical and Agricult- 
ural College. 

These gentlemen were unanimously elected, and Dr. Gregory accepted 
the chair with a short speech expressive of his sense of the interest of 
the occasion. 

Professor Atherton moved that, in order that the meeting might be 
properly understood and its true character maintained, it should be 
termed a conference and not a convention. This motion was concurred in. 

Presidents Orton and Slagle and Professor Atherton were ai)i)ointed a 
l>ermanent committee on the business of the session. 

While the committee was absent, President Gregoey stated briefly 
the origin and puii)oses of the conference and the interest which had 
been expressed in it by the presidents of the several State institutions 
throughout the country. The topics on the ininted programme \}reae.\\.ti^ 
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had been suggested by different presidents in several sections of tbe 
Union as of personal or local interest to tliein. 

The business committee recommended that the programme be followed 
in the first two topics, and that througliout the conference the several 
topics, after discussion, be referred each to a special committee with 
instructions to report to the conference by resolution or otherwise. The 
report was adopted. 

COLLEGIATE DEGREES. 

President Gregory, calling Vice President Laws to the chair, then 
proceeded, according to programme, to present his paper on the subject 
of college degiees. The following abridgment includes its most impor- 
tant points. 

In discussing the subject of college degrees three i)riucipal questions 
confront us : 

1. Ought our American colleges to continue the use of degrees! 

2. What degrees, if any, ought to be granted f 

3. On what conditions ought these degrees to be given! 

1. After stating some of the objections to degrees, the paper showe^l 
that their use is so interwoven with our entire system of higher education 
that no college can easily dispense with them. The writer represents an 
institution in which the experiment has been tried, and the result has 
been un8ati8factor>^ It was our alumni themselves who, finding them- 
selves embarrassed by their lack of the usual symbol of graduation and 
convinced that the university was suftering loss in students and in pub- 
lic respect from this cause, petitioned the State Legislature to give to the 
trustees authority to bestow the usual and appropriate degrees. 

Counting that the usage must go on, we need only consult for the 
means to render these degrees more traly significant and trustworthy as 
symbols of scholarship and as evidences of literary or scientific attain- 
ments. The i>resent usage is often confused and unintelligible, and 
sometimes dishonorable and degrading. We need not enumerate the 
abuses : they are unfortunately too well known alieady, and to no one 
better than to our college faculties. 

Propositions for reform have not been wanting. It has been proposed 
to take away from all (!()lleges the power to grant degrees, and to lodge 
it in a State board of regents or examiners, to whom all candidates must 
apply. This would virtually make all the colleges of a State piuts of a 
State university. This plan would doubtless cure many of the evils from 
which we are sufiering, and might afiord many si)ecial advantages; but 
I fear the time is far distant when the smaller and poorer institutions 
will consent to surrender a ])rivilege so profitable, if not so necessary, 
to their existence. 

1*. The second question, that which touches the nund)er and kinds of 
degi'ees to be granted, is more dilficult. In the Middle Ages, when edu- 
cation was nnuth briefer in its courses and nnich narrower in its aims ; 
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when tbe old triviiiui aud qiiailriviiiin constituted the studies of au eu- 
tire university, and the chief use of education was to prepare divinity 
students for their work — the simple degrees of bachelor of arts and 
master of arts, and the doctorates of divinity, philosophy, and of laws, 
filled all the requirements. For centuries these, with some modifications 
of meaning t.o meet new studies, covered the whole field of the higher 
education. But with the modern enlargement of science and learning, 
and with the rise of new courses of study to prepare for new profes- 
sions and avocations, our leading colleges have been driven to the 
introduction of new symbols to represent their work and reward their 
graduates. These new degrees have been chosen without concert or 
harmony, and their use is accordingly confused and irregular. For 
the sake of the great public concerned, and for the sake of the cause 
of learning itself, this confusion ought if possible to be arrested and 
a harmony of usage introduced. 

Our college and university courses of studies are now of two classes, 
scholastic or educational, and technical or professional. We may assume 
that the scholastic or proper educational courses embrace (1) the old 
classical course, with its several modifications ; (2) the scientific course, 
the staple studies of which ai^e the natural sciences, the mathematics, 
and some studies in literature, history, and philosophy; and (3) a medium 
course, variously constituted, but made up chiefiy of extended studies 
in the English and other modern languages and literatures, including 
often the Latin also and some due proportion of history, science, and 
philosophy. This last course already shows signs of parting into two 
distinct courses, each of which looks more or less directly toward a field ot 
practical life. The first course coming from this cleavage includes a large 
proportion of linguistic studies, especially a full and critical study of the 
English literature, such as that taught by Professor Maich and already 
in use at several leading institutions. It includes also a fuller and more 
critical and effective study of the modern languages, for practical use, 
and a due measure of mathematics, science, history, and philosophy. 
This course is especially valuable to the student who seeks to prepare 
himself for the work of the press, as editor, publisher, or author. The 
second course already appearing in some institutions from the cleav- 
age is made up in a large measure of social science studies, history, 
political philosophy, constitutional and international law, logic, and 
metaphysics, without omitting languages, mathematics, and science. 
This seems adapted to the wants of the future lawyer and statesman. 

It hapx)ens that the four degrees which are most appropriate to these 
four courses of study have already come into use, though not always 
with the same application and significance. These degrees are B. A., 
bachelor of arts ; b. s., bachelor of sciences ; B. l., bachelor of letters ; 
and PH. B., bachelor of philosophy. The ph. b. is in use in Yale and 
in several other prominent colleges, and the B. l. in Cornell and in the 
State universities of Wisconsin and Missouri. 
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These four degrees would cover the strictly educational courses thus tar 
known in the better American colleges. But besides these courses there 
are several technical courses for which some appropriate symbol seems 
to be demanded. Leaving out of sight the older studies of law, medi- 
cine, and theology, we have civil, mining, and mechanical engineering, 
architecture, agriculture, and chemistry'. The usage most fnvc^ed at 
present gives to aU these technical and scientific courses the simple B. s^ 
and reserves the full degrees of civil engineer, mining engineer, &e^ to 
be conferred as a master^s degree, after additional professional studies 
and practice. 

3, The third and the most difficult of the questions to be met in this 
matter of degrees is that of the conditions -on which they ou^t to be 
granted. The usage is diverse, and it wiU be difficult to establish and 
maintain any uniform standard. Similarity of courses is by no means 
a sure guarantee of equality of attainments : to make a course ei study 
on pai)er is as easy as it is insignificant ; some better test is needed 
than a pretentious catalogue. It is at this point that the State univer»- 
ties and coU^es may work together for a great public good. K they 
can agree up<m some uniform standard, it will go 1^ toward the estab. 
lishment of a general standanl for all of the respectable coDeges of the 
country. 

There are two distinct biases on which college degrees may be granted : 
1) the satisfactory completion of some prescribed course of studies, and 
(2) a final examination and the ascertainment of prescribed attainments 
of knowledge. The latter of the^ is in use in European universities : 
in America* college degrees represent uniformly the completion of pre- 
seribeil courses of stmlies. It may be doubtetl whether any change in 
this respect would be aceeptcil. 

In fixing a general standard, it may be assumed, in the first place, 
that some amount of prei>aratory study will be required between the 
e<Hnmou school studies and the college studies pro{>er. These prej^ara- 
tory studies may vary in kind, but should be equal to the work of two 
years in amiHint. It may ids4.> be assumetl that the college studies shall 
be equal to the work oi fiHir ai*ailemic years, and shall contain some due 
ttnouut ot linguistic stmlies, a fair pri>iMM^i>n of mathematics, and some 
studies iu history, si'ience,and phikKsopby. Beyond this nothing is fixed, 
unless it be that the degree of a. b. shall be given only for the so calleii 
clasi^ical course iu the two ancient lauguages, lu mukinjr up its several 
courses each iustitutiou must l>e lett five to consult its own limiting oi>u- 
ditious, internal and external. What is esc^ential is e«[uiviklencv. not 
identity, of stmlies^ 

The reailing of the jKijK'r was foUoNx^nl hy a *Usi*u>isiou. 
President i\ L. l\ MiNi^K, of Virginia Agrkulrural i.'oUe:^e. <;ii«l be 
desiretl to hear the iiuestiv>n ili>ieuxSi'iU thv>ugU lus institution wa> not 
as yet interesteil in it. 

rrofess^>r Atuekxon »t Kutgers i\>llege the two degrees ot 

A. B, iiud B. s. inv in wvu ^k^^ vwv Wtvv>rAi*y degree. The 
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master's degree is give n in course, but it is soon to be restricted to those 
who earn it by study after graduation. He believed the use of degrees 
to be so interwoven with our educational system that they cannot be 
dispensed with, and their utility is not to be questioned : they have a 
strong influence in holding students to a fiill course of studies. 

President Runkle state d that at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology the degree of b. s. is given for each of the technical courses, but 
in the diploma the name of thejspecial school is added after the b. s. 
The degree of o. e., civil engineer, &c., is given only after graduate 
study and professional practice. The Institute gives the two degrees 
of A. B. and B. s. He fully concurred in the utility of degrees. 

Professor McKee, of Pennsylvania Agricultural College, said that his 
college confers the degrees of a.|b. and b. s. He condemne<l the practice 
of giving honorary degrees. His institution had stea<lily refused to grant 
such degrees, though often importuned for them. 

President Laws aflSrmed strongly the propriety and value of degrees. 
He said they should always represent real attainment and should be 
earned by genuine work. He said that the University of Missouri uses 
all the degrees named in the paper, b. a., b. s., ph. b., and b. l. The 
use of the last two is not well defined. He thought that mathematics 
should constitute the backbone of the course for the B. s. The compli- 
mentary degrees of d. d. and ll. d. simply mean nothing. The master's 
degree once meant something, but when given, as now, in coiu'se, it also 
means nothing. Degrees should be bestowed not as decorations, but 
for acquisition. 

The conference then adjourned for dinner. Assembling again at 2 p. 
M., the subject was resumed. 

President Orton, of Ohio, stated that the studies of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College are divided into three schools: school 
of natural history, school of the exact sciences, and school of letters. 
The degrees of b. s., a. b., and c. e. are grante<l solely as indices of 
the completion of a six years' course, two of these years being prepara- 
tory and common to the three schools. The sciences have the lion's 
share in this two years' course, the literary studies being confined to one 
term. The best teaching talent of the college is employed on this course. 

The subject was now referred to a special committee consisting of 
Messrs. Atherton, Minor, and Orton. 

SCIENTIFIC STUDIES AND COURSES OF STUDY. 

This topic was opene<l by a short extemporary address by Dr. J. D. 
Runkle, of Massachusetts. 

President Laws said that mankind teaches what is known. Formerly 
only the languages, mathematics, and logic were known, and so these 
were taught. The sciences have become well known only of late years, 
and now must be taught. lie declared that there is no antagonism; 
the languages and mathematics nmst still hold a chief place among 
disciplinary studies. 
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President Minor referred to the fact that from the law of impenetra- 
bility, if new studies go in, some old ones must go out. 

Professor X. S. Townsend, of Ohio, said that he did not dispute the 
value of the study of the languages, but he wished to affirm the equal 
value of the natural sciences. 

President Slagle, of Iowa, asked how the ^iews presented agree with 
the statement that the aim of education is to produce thoroughly dis- 
ciplined, well balanced men. Is this consistent with the claim of equal- 
ity for very different courses of study ! 

President GEEaoRY replied that at the dinner table he had noticed 
each one called for different meat. Some took roast beef, some turkey, 
some mutton, and so on 5 but all had been nourished and invigorated. 
There is no ideal study best for all persons. Our mental appetites and 
•constitutions differ as much as our physical. And, after all, as has been 
said here, the method of teaching a study has quite as much to do with 
its disciplinary effect as the nature of the study itself. He had known 
the ancient languages and the mathematics taught in such a miserable 
way that they were nearly useless. He did not think it quite true that 
men always teach what they know : there is fashion in studies as in 
everything else. The real question before us is how to make place for 
the $;cientific Studies. AU men recognize their value and imx)ortance 
as knowledge, and their vital connection with modem arts and public 
well being. Xo one seriously denies their right to a place in our college 
curricula. If admitted, they must necessarily crowd out some part of 
the old studies, and this makes it necessary that the}' be so taught as 
to have their full disciplinary effect. To do this their elements must be 
taught in our common schools, so that their mere alphabet shall not 
detain the college student. Furthermore, they must be taught in ac- 
cordance with their own laws. They are properly sciences of observa- 
tion, and must be studieil by means of observation. In studying lan- 
guage in a book, we have before us the real language studied. So with 
mathematics, the real numbers and forms to be studied are in the book; 
but the real botany and chemistry and zoology cannot be put in a book. 
If studied as tliey exist in nature, they will compel as active exercise 
of original, discriminating judgment as does a lesson in Latin. Xo one 
proposes to dismiss language studies from the college ciUTiculum; 
their value is too obvious to all scholars to call for debate. But let them 
be taught by such methods and confined to such limits as will give us 
their best effects, and we shall have abundance of time for the new 
scientific studies desired. And it has not yet been fully tested what dis- 
ciplinary power there is in the English and other modern languages. 
The efforts of Professor March and others have shown us that the critical 
study of the English language and literature can produce a culture as 
fine as that ordinarily given by the Lathi. In the Illinois Industrial 
University, the study of English literature extends through a term of 
fhree jears. The study of specified authors of the several periods of our 
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literature is made as critical as the study of Latin authors in the chissical 
course, and if the ability of the students to write good essays is taken 
^s the test then this study is not inferior to that of the ancient hmguages 
as a means of fine culture and mental development. 

Professor Atherton concurred in the views presented by the address 
of President Eunkle, and emphasized still more the imi)ortance of right 
methods in teaching. 

The debate was further continued by President Orton and others; but, 
unfortunately, no sketch of their remarks was secured. The topic was 
referred to a committee on final report, consisting of President Runkle, 
Professor McKee, and Professor Townsend. 

President Oeton, from the business committee, reported several 
changes in the programme for to-day and to-morrow, and recommended 
that the session of Friday morning be held at the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. The report was agreed to. Adjourned till 7 
p. M. 

SECOND SESSION— THURSDAY EVENING. 

Columbus, Ohio, December 27, 1877. 

The meeting was called to order at 7.30 p. m., and, the secretary being 
absent. Professor McFarland, of the Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
CoUege, was appointed secretary i)ro tempore. 

The regular business of the evening was proceeded with according to 
programme. 

President Oeton reiul the " Eeport on the military system in State 
colleges : its enforcement or repeal." He said : 

I shall mako my paper soiucwhat uarrowor in scope than the title as stated in tlie 
programme would wem to demand, and sliall consider tlie subject of military instruc- 
ticm aud drill in such State colleges particularly as are founded upon the ccmgressional 
land grant of 186*2. The general argument applies, of course, to all grades of State 
colleges, but between the group of them that I have already named and others there 
is this well marked difference : the latter can discuss the subject at their pleasure, and 
take such action on it as seems wisest; the fonner are expressly required, by the terms 
of the law to which they owe their origin, to include military tactics in their courses 
of instruction. They can discuss the desirability, the pnicticability, the extent of such 
instruction, but this instruction, in some shape or other, they are bound to supply. It 
is oi)en to them certainly to seek the repeal of the clause which now holds them to this 
•duty, aud it is also their privilege to urge the General Government to make a larger 
provision for it than has thus far been made. 

I take it that there are some who regret the presence of this provision in the act of 
1^2. It is argued that this reciuirement was made at an exceptional period in our 
history, when the country wjis convulsed with civil war, and when a new aud in- 
ordinate value was attached to military knowhidge and training ; that since the days 
of peace have returned our swords should be beaten into ploughshares and our spears 
into pruning hooks and our sons requiroil to learn the ways of war no more. 

Those who hohl this view are likely to yield but a perfunctory obedience to the 
mandatory provision of the law ; and, in view of the fact that no measure of time 
spent or knowledge gained needs to be returned, it is, of courst;, possible to reduce 
the whole demand to an impalpable and anoi>pressive minimum. The provision then 
remaiiiB an offence rather than a burden. 
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In opposition to this dissatisfaction and dissent, I wisli to urge very briefly tliattlj» 
military requirement was wisely introduced into the organic law, and that militarsr 
drill constitutes a permanently valuable feature in our jirocesses of education. I l)e- 
lieve that our duty and interest lead us to seek the enforcement, the reenforcement, 
if necessary, of the military syst,<Mn, as it is now laid down, rather than it« reduction 
or repeal. I remark, tlien, first, that it is desirable that military instruction should lie 
given in these institutions. 

The knowledge and the practice of the military art are essential to the maintenance 
of a state. Thirty years ago, in my college days, I read with youthful enthnslAsm 
the prize essays of the American Peace Society. The monstrous character of war, the 
dreadful miseries it causes, its utter uselessness, were painted in such startling colors, 
and yet with such apparent truthfulness, that I innocently thought the world must 
be convinced and converted, and that it would be given to my generation, i>erhape^ 
to see the last battle flag furled, and to hear the last throb of the war drum ; but the- 
remorseless logic of events has swept these dreams away. With Sebastopol, Sadowa^ 
Sedan, and Plevna to take their places in history during the interval; nay, more, 
with blood to the horses' bridles in our own valleys, I have forgotten the prize essays^ 
and I see that this selfish, unjust, tyrannical human nature of ours cannot yet b& 
hushed by the voice of such a charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

The railroad riots of last July rudely awoke the thcmghtful people of the git»at 
Middle States from their dreams of security. A change of great moment has l>eeu ia« 
progress in the country during the lavSt few decades. From a homogeneous agricult- 
ural community, with its assured supplies and established order, we have seen the 
growth on every hand of great manufacturing centres, with their ever increasing 
armies of improvident laborers.. When times are prosperous, all live lavishly ; but 
when fortune turns her wheel, as she is sure to do, then envy and want threaten th(y 
very existence of society. W<» shall gravely err if we consider this outburst of mid- 
summer madness in the light of an accident, the conditions for which may n«'ver again 
occur. It is rather the first outbreak of a deep seated disease of the body politic, 
which may yet make the whole head sick and the whole heart faint. The renie<ly — 
is there any remedy for the wicikedness and want of a gi*eat city ? — can* never be found 
in grapeshot or minie bullet; hnt protection can conu> from nothing else. 

Who shall give this protection f Many fiml an easy answer to this (juefttion in a large 
and efficient standing army. For myself, I fear such a protector as much as I do the 
foe. Such an armv would be largelv drawn from the verv ranks a<r:nnst which it» 
arms must b(» raised. The interests that are imperilled nnixt defvnd themselrem. The wealth 
of the community, which stands in a general way fin* the fcu'ethought, the energy, tho 
wise self-denial of the present and pjist generations, the culture, the moral force of tho 
community, must take eare of themselves, and I am not sure that in this war there is- 
any discharge. I am n(»t sure that the public order can be maintained by mercenaries: 
the hireling will flee when he s<^es the wolf coming. 

No thing is of more momejjt to the State than that its educated class should be n 
fi(ML.4o be it s a(^tual leujltfafcin sueh crises. The fact tliat military organization exi; 
^n the community, or is easily ]>ossible, that there is enough military knowledge in it 
To set in onler its defenci's. these fa<*ts in themselves constitnti' no mean element in 
the maintenance of the j»nblic safety. 

I urge, then, that it is desirable that th<\s<» St.ite iustitnti<>ns should impart a measui-o 
of military knowledge and training, .hiM-ause of the value of this kuojvledgt- to tho 
State, a value that eau he clearly re('oguiz<Ml at tlie urescnt tinu' ;md \vhieh it is eer- 
tain will not grow h'ss, I ad<l tliat sueh iustruetiou is ilesirahl(» ou other grounds, 
beeause (d' certain incidental advafitages that it hriuiis. I refer, in the* first ]»lace. to 
tli»' i>liysical training that it gives. 

I believe that our systems of coUege and university training are grievcuisly at fault 
in tliis respect: that they make n«» orderly or aderpiate ]>rovision, and generally no 
]ir<»vi^iou at all. for physical training at ]>reeis«ly the time in life when such traininpf 
j< nt' j)ie liiost jiioment. 1 will not digress to discu^^; this very im|>ortant question, but 
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I observe that the military drill which I advocate, though far from being a complete 
system of physical training, makes no mean contribution to this department. All 
there is of it is profitable. The posture, the movements, the bearing and gait it pre- 
scribes, are all helpful to a high degree. Nothing serves more effectually than this to 
break *'the awkward shackles of the plowboy's walk." The transformations that a 
month of efficient training works in this respect are remarkable. 

Again, I vabie miJi;t«T'y drill in college for the lessons that it gives in theuQmit£]U)ti^ 
tr^difnrn tir-frrtTTv^ity I am sure that you will all agree with me when I say that 
such a lesson is well worth the learning, from whatever source it comes. The youth 
of the country, or, if without invidious distinction I may discriminate between the 
different sections, the youth of the West, are in great danger of never learning the 
needful lesson of prompt obedience to constituted authority. But prompt and un- 
questioning obedience to authority is the soul and essence of military discipline. Like / 
Providence, it knows no great or small^ but makes as much of "eyes right" as of "Up, 
guards, and at them" — for the man who has not learned to obey the first will never 
be ready for the last command. 

I confess to a feeling of inward satisfaction when I see a company of this independ- 
ent order of young Americans obliged to stand and step, to advance and retreat, at the 
peremptory command of the military leader. I am sure the lesson is worth learning, 
and that the reflex influence is of 8er\ice in other departments of college discipline. 
Nor do I think lightly of the lessons to be learned from a thorough military inspec- 
tion, especially if executed by a West Point officer. An officer finds it his duty to 
notice and punish the lack of neatness or personal cleanliness which the rest of us 
are forbidden to take cognizance of, however prominently they may be obtrude4 on 
onr various senses. This official plain speaking is ver>' often the first personal call 
that the offender has ever heard to the cleanliness which is next to godliness. 

I argue, in the second place, that military drill in these State colleges is prac- 
ticable. The first portion of my argument would be of little value, even though its I 
conclusions could not be disproved, if this point of practicability cannot be established, % 
The yoimg men^who are gathered in these jijgtitutifli*^ are at the v ery ag e when 
this (UtopTW^dan be secured with the grea test economy o f time and troiTWe. If 
we were to choose from all the citizens of the State those who are in the best posi- 
tion to leani most easily and to retain most tenaciously the system of military tactics, 
we should, aft^r making a full survey, be obliged to come to the doors of our high 
schools and colleges. When now it is added that thorough instruction can here be 
given in military tactics withtmt trenching upon any other field or diminishing any 
other acquisition, I think it will appear that the State would be derelict in duty if 
it did not insist on making this demand. I am prepared to go further. I believe that 
an efficient system of military instniction can be introduced into a college course with 
positive advantage to the ordinary* departments of college work. The element of physical 
training and exercise, to which reference has g jread y been made, can be so u8?<[t'T» to j 
iin II iMIh till HimU'hlll'j illiii III J There is that withlioldeth more than is meet in this t 
regard, and it tendeth to poverty. Take a common case. A student has three mom- ' 
ing recitations or lectures coming in consecutive order, at 9,10, and 11 o'clock. By ' 
the time that two recitations art> completed, the attention is wearie<l, the memory J 
dnlled, and the powers of acquisition for the third hour are certainly lowered beyond ; 
the point of profitable attendance. Now, at 11 o'clock, introduce thirty or forty min- 
utes of military drill in the open air — energetic, efficient military drill — and let the 
third hour be pushedforward^by the same measure. This hour now becomes as good 
an hour as there is in the day. The efficiency of the morning hours has been posi- 
tively increased by the addition of the drill. But it is not in such a programme only 
tluit drill can find a profitable place. The system can be adjusted to any schedule. I 
Jmre been gratified to learn, as I have lately done, that the West ern Reserve .^44t»ge 
1ms adopted the .military system in full, and has secured from the General Government 
tt«d«tiiil of a We«t Point officer to conduct it. Its schedule is the usual one of the 
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<?asteni colleges, and its course is the time honored American college course; and yet 
they claim the happiest results from their short experience. 

I assei-t, then, with all contidence, thatexperience has abundantly demonstrated what 
theory would wan-ant us in expecting, viz, that it is in every way practicable to intro- 
duce military drill into college instruction. 

I inquire, in the third place, to what extent shonhl the militaiy system be intro- 
duced into the State colleges f My answer, in the briefest terms, is this : We should 
male a great deal of it for a very short time, I should count five hours a week a maximtuu 
of time to be given to it and two and one- half hours a minimum ; but with the lower 
limit I should be well content. If it is objected that in so short a time as half an hoar 
a day no results of permanent value can be obtained, no habits of military order 
established, I answer that the capabilities of our college students in this regard are 
underrated. Presiden t Runkle, of Massachusetts, in his lecture on the ^ * Rnssian system 
of hand training,'' shows that intelligent tuition can bring the wakeful minded student 
of the polytechnic schools to master in hours what the plodding apprentice will require 
months or even years to acquire. The same line of facts can be noted here. 

Intelligent tuition is a sine qua uon in establishing the military system in colleges. 
For myself, I should be satisfied with nothing less than a graduate of West Point as 
instructor, and I should not be satisfied with him unless he magnified his ofl9ioe. I think 
that the State colleges have a right to demand that the General Government shall make 
provision for their necessities in this respect before like favors are dispensed among 
the denominational colleges. 

Military discipline, I repeat, must be made rigid and exacting while it lasts. There 
is no surer way to bring the system into contempt than to play fast and loose in ad- 
ministering it. For the brief time that the student is a soldier let him be treated an 
one, held to strictest account for all the minutia) of the drill, however frivolous they 
may seem in the civilian's eye. Let the penalties for disobedience be military as far 
as j)ossible ; but it is obvious that, at the last, the drill must rest on common college 
law. Attendance can be secured only in this way. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say, after this, that in my view the drill must be 
made obligatory. It must be required of all young men, and must stand on the same 
ground with other college duties. Exemption will of course be granted for physical 
disability or for conscientious scruples. 

To establish military drill as a voluntary exercise is, in my judgment, altogether 
inadvisable. Such a system is a foredoomed failure. We can count it settled, I think, 
that n() motives drawn either from self-interest or public spirit will ever bring a body 
of college boys steadily and punctually to recitation niom, to chapel, or to drill. Too 
many and too potent tendencies of nature are arrayed against such regularity and 
}>ainstaking. 

A college uniform is also essential to the successful establishment of military instruc- 
tion. There are incidental advantages connected with a uniform that recommend it 
even to some who value but lightly the military feature in itself. It tends to pro- 
mote an esprit de corps among students which may be made a very serviceable force. 
It abolishes the distincticms between the rich an<l the poor on college ground, a point 
of no small importance. It often acts as a profitable restraint upon him who wears 
it, by making him know that the good name of others as well as his own is intrusted 
Xo his keeping. 

But whatever advantage a uniform may render to the college in such ways as these, 
it is indispensable to military drill. A young man must look like a soldier before he 
will act like one. 

I count also a full equipment of arms and accoutrenuMits necessary to the snccessfiil 
working of the system. Here I think we can make a just demand upon the Govern- 
ment. Every State college should be able to secure the detail of a West Point gradu- 
ate and the use of a full set of arms and equipments for the service of this depart- 
ment. I venture to repeat what I said in substance a few moments since, that it 
210 
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sef^ins altogether i)roi>er tliat the chihlreu shoukl first be led. The uiiniher of ortioer» 
that can thiw be detailed for purposes of instruction is at present, I believe, twenty: 
I am very sure that the state Avould be the gainer if twicre that number at least of 
those that are apt to teach should be recalled from the aindess and ccmiparatively 
useless life of garrison or fort and placed at these formative centres. 

Let me, in conclusion, guard my words against misinterpretation. I do not count 
the military system in colleges the centre around which they ought to revolve or the 
end for which they were created; but I see in it a valuable feature which may easily 
\)€ ingrafted up(m our edueatioual scheme, and whi(!li may be ma<b» to minister to the 
Xdiysical well being of the student, to the improvement of college work, and to the 
service and safety of the State. 

As a sumnmry of what I have brougiit forward, I beg leave to offer the following 

resolution, which I can hardly expect to jirevail, viz: 

Jiesolred^ That in the jmlgment of this conference the provision of the law ot" l^iVZ 
which retpnres the teaching of military tactics in the institutions founcb'd on the land 
jlfrant is just and wise ; and, furthermore, that we do heartily commend to all these 
institutions the establishment and nuiintenance of an ethcient svstem of militarv 
instruction, in the assurance that it cannot fail to riMider very valuable service, Inith 
to college and to State. 

President Laws, of Missouri, tlioiiglit that the making of military drill 
compnlsorj' would not be wise ; but this opinion, he said, was bnt theo- 
retical. 

President Slagle, of the Iowa University, said that, in his observa- 
tion, military' instmction in colleges is very valuable. He considered 
that the students would learn a great deal in merely keeping their 
guns clean and keeping them in their proper places. The drill at the 
college he is connected with is an hour every day, and the students 
regularly accept it, as a rule. The students at that college have no 
unifonns, but he thought that uniforms ju-e essential. The purchasing 
of suits is not compulsory in that State, but the drill is. Pi'esident 
Slagle favored President Orton's paper. 

President Minor, of Virginia, spoke in favor of military instmction 
iu colleges. 

President Runkle, of Massachusetts, said that the military discipline 
that is being taught in the schools of that State is a valuable clement 
in promoting the interests of the college. Three hours a week are 
devoted to military instruction. 

Professor Atiiebton, of Kutgers, New Jersey, said that he had found 
college military instructi<m a failure in the New Jersey schools. He said 
tliat military tactics would be taught hereafter in the colleges there bj* 
lectures. 

Mr. SULLIVANT, of Columbus, s2)oke in favor of making military drill 
compulsory. He elaimcd that in making it oi)ti(mal it would not amount 
to anything. 

Professor McFauland, of the Agri(niltural and ^lerhanical College. 
claimed that this compulsory education in military tactics under a com- 
petent man would bring forth grand results. 

President Gueooky, of Illinois, said that the drill at the institution | 
in that State is a success. The military drill is compulsory, and he / 
did not believe it would be a success if it were not so. The militavy (^ 
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President Orton tlieii rea<l a letter from President J. Bascom. of 
Wisconsin State University. 

President Orton oit'ered the following as his report on "The govern- 
ing powers of universities and colleges : " 

Your coinmitU'oni.'in, a])poiiit(Ml on the g<)verinn<]j powers of tlie university, be;;* leave 
to report that a very sn^jjjestive ])aper on this subject lias been put into his hands 
by President John Baseoni, of Wisconsin; but that iu default of time for the careful 
consi<leration by the conference o1l the questions involved he is not prepared to 
recommend for adoptiou any detinite action beyond the following points, viz : 

1. The internal management of the university or college, including the condition* 
of entrance, the courses of study, and the disciidine, should be intrusted to the college 
faculty, and that for itsa(hninistration of the institution the faculty shouhl cheerfully 
recognize its responsibility to the regents or trustees. 

2. The ))resident of the institution, as tlui representative of the faculty, should ia 
all cas(»s be entitled to a seat if not a voice in the board of regents or trustees.' 

Professor McKee oii'ered the following report of the committee on 
scientific studies, which was adopted and referred : 

liesolvedj That the experience gained in the colleges established on the congressioojii 
land grant or enjoying its benefits justifies this conference in bearing testimony noC 
only to the objective value of the exact and natural sciences but also to the great 
disciplinarj- value of their thorough study. At the same time this experience furnishes- 
no reason for the exclusion of classical and linguistic studies as elements of the liW-ml 
education which these institutions are designed to give. 

The committee on degrees presented its report, which was, on motioOy 
considered seriatim. 

The introduction, on motion, was adopted. 

Part first, on classification of degrees, on motion, was adopted. 

Part second, stating that no academic degree not honorary shortid 
be granted which is not equivalent to the degree of B. A. as geiien^Ily 
accepted, was adopted an<l referred. 

Part third, recommending the addition of the degrees of n. l. anil 
rii. B. to the academic? degrees of B. A. and B. s., was, with one or two 
modificaticms, adopted and referred. 

Part fourth, provi<ling for the raising of the degree of b. s. to a rank 
equal to that of B. A., was adoi)ted, with the exception of one clause^ 
whicli was referred to the connuittee on final report. 

Parts fifth and sixth were adopted and referre<l. 

The re[)ort as a whole was adopted and r(»ferred. 

Tlie coininitter' on final r(M)ort was authorize<l to call a future moetiii<r 
of the conference if desirabh* ; the coniinittec* was also authorizc^d to 
colh'ct information in r(*;^ard to tln^ degrees in the various institutions. 

On motion, the cojifcrcncM' adjouriUMl sine <lit'. 

' Tin- orluT mniiln'ix ()t' this (■(•mini tf<'«' « lid n<»r lind time for tlie considerntioii of tlio 
suhjcct invoUcd. 
•211 
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THE VALUE OF COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION TO 

COMMON LABOR. 



The object of common scliool education is ordinarily supposed to be 
simply the acquisition of knowledge, reading, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, grammar, &c. These are the simple elements which most chil- 
dren acquire in various degrees of fulness and accuracy. They are 
generally considered suflBcient to fit men and women for the common 
responsibilities of life ; they enable the possessor to transact the usual 
business of the world, and every one should be required to understand 
them before he enters upon maturity. 

Beyond the mere knowledge of facts and principles, there are other 
advantages equally important and valuable, that grow out of the proc- 
ess of study and acquisition ; the training and discipline of the school 
quicken and energize the whole mental nature, and give it a facility of 
applying itself and its varied faculties to manifold purposes. 

The new energy given to the perceptive and reflective powers by 
study in the schools remains a permanent possession after the period of 
education shall have ceased, even though the lessons may have been 
forgotten. The boy in his plays abroad, men and women in all their 
pursuits, find ceaseless occasion for their use and pleasure as well as 
profit in their exercise. The eyes are opened; the diUl vision becomes 
keen ; the educated boy or girl becomes an observer, and sees things 
which the unawakened eye and untrained mind pass by without notice. 

The reasoning faculty is also quickened, and the nature, relations, 
and purposes of things are studied. Thus people become unconscious 
philosophers, in their several ways, with various depths of insight into 
the character of the matters that come before them. 

Life is a perpetual opportunity of study presented to our attention. 
The e^rth and all surrounding objects, the world and its circumstances, 
are or may be unceasing subjects of observation and reflection. People 
and animals, and their conditions and relations, are ever offered for our 
thought. The mind perceives these with more or less care and accu- 
racy, according to its education and habit ; one that is developed and 
trained to activity sees more than another that has not been quickened 
nor accustomed to action. 

Two persons, one educated in the common school and the other un- 
taught and undeveloped, may travel along the same road or over the 
same field. The same objects and events may be presented to the phys- 
ical eyes of both, but they make widely different impressions on their 
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mental eyes. To the one whose mind has been enlivened the way is 
filled with objects of interest. His retina and brain are impressed with 
the images of things that are before and aronnd him, and his journey, 
however short, offers him pleasant and profitable lessons for study. His 
active brain is occupied with the sight of men, children, houses, trees, 
flowers, cattle, carriages, teams, events, that pass before him. These 
he sees, perceives, and understands. His reasoning powers, equally 
active, recognize the relations, causes, and purposes of things: the 
meadows overflowed by the recent rains, the vines cut down by the 
last night's frost, the heavy carts drawn by oxen for farmwork, the 
lighter carriages for business or pleasure, the long and slender poles by 
the house for fishing, the shorter and larger iwles for the support of 
beans in the ganlen, the longer stakes for support of grape\'iues, and 
the heavier stakes or posts for the fence ; his busy perceptive and re- 
flective faculties notice these and manifold other things along the course 
of tn^vel, and beyond their outward api)earance discover the causes that 
produced them and the purposes for which they were made. So his life 
is a continued succession of observation and reasoning. Whether he 
have an object or not, whether mere curiosity or business impel him, his 
brain is continually at work and gathering strength by exercise and 
facility of applic^ition to any purpose that he may wish to accomplish. 

To the other and duller traveller, whose mental eye has not been 
oi>ened and whose reasoning faculties are yet dormant, the way and the 
field are blank and uninteresting. He sees little or nothing, and draws 
few or no conclusions. His mind is excited to little action^ performs no 
labor, and gjvthers no strength from observation of the scenes and events 
that piiss befoiv his untraineil physical eye. 

OBSERVATION IN CHILDREN. 

A sagacious teacher of a country school reqiiiretl each child to make 
or write something on a slate every day — a mark, letter, word, sen- 
tence, or eimqwsitiou, acconling to his or her capacity. One morning 
a girl of ten years wnite a history of her journey from her home to the 
school house. She wn>te this as rapidly as her i>encil could form the 
wortls, for her mind was filliMl with the things which she had noticed 
on the way and the n^flwtions and emotions that they had excited. The 
journey was full of interest and observation of the {HH>ple, cattle, dogs, 
biixls, insiH*ts, tields, iH>r!u rye, flowers, wagons, &o.. that she had passed 
in the few minutes' walk fn>m her home. 

She v^nd, iH>!ning by the grist mill, j^he noticinl that the pond, which 
was full the day l>efoiv, was now empty, although plenty of water wais 
running rhn>ugh the channel and thnmgh a sluiregiUe in the dam. She 
concludtHl that it was drawn tlown by design. Setting men at work witli 
axes, s;nv8, and hammers under the mill, she inferreil that they were 
Impairing the water-wluvl. SiH>n afler, she met a farmer going toward 
the mill with some large bags, well filletl, in his wagon. She then UHmgtit 
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that lie was carrying grain to the mill to be ground, and felt pity for him, 
as he would be disappointed, for that day at least. She carried her 
sympathy to the farmer's home, and hoped that he had not waited until 
they were out of meal, and that the family would not have to wait for 
bread until the water-wheel should be repaired. Passing a house she 
saw bundles of shingles in the yard, and a ladder raised to the eaves ; 
she concluded that the roof was to be shingled, and, soon meeting a man 
with a hatchet in one hand and a box of tools in the other, she supposed 
that he was the carpenter going to do the work on the house. 

Seeing a hen in a farmer-s yard with only five chickens, she remem- 
bered that she had six the day before, and suspected that the fox, skunk, 
or other wild animal that was supposed to have destroyed some of her 
fathei*'s and neighbors' cliickens, had been at work here also, and was 
still too cunning to be caught in the traps that had been set for it. 
Seeing a robin fluttering about a tree, manifesting by her manner and 
her cries great distress, she looked under the tree and saw a cat look- 
ing very intently upward: she inferred that the bird had a nest with 
her young there, and was fearful that the cat intended to destroy them. 

With these and other observations and reflections on the things and 
events which she had seen on her way, she filled two sides of a large 
slate. She was an observer and a reasoner; her mind and its elements 
had been quickened into life, and had found plenty of occupation in 
this simple way. But another, with less active reasoning and duller 
perceptions, might have passed over the same road at the same time 
and seen little or nothing. With few or no facts and no conclusions, 
the whole history of the journey would be that she walked from home 
to the school. 

Thus boys and girls who are educated and trained by the studies of 
the school to observe and reflect carry their power and habit of mental 
action with them wherever they go. In the sports of childhood and 
youth, in the various employments of maturer life, whether they are la- 
borers, farmers, mechanics, or workers in any other sphere, whatever 
may be the matirial on which they may operate, whatever may be the 
changes they may desire to effect or results they may attemi)t to pro- 
duce, they enlist the cooperation of their sharpened x)ercex)tions and 
disciplined reason in the plan and performance of their undertakings. 

MUSCULAR FORCE. 

Tlie bones of the animal frame are covered with a great variety of 
muscles. They are the lean meat and constitute a large portion of the 
body. By their contractions they bend the joints and move the limbs. 
By these we walk, we strike blows, we lift, draw, and push, we use 
tools, move machines, we cut, saw, hoe, and dig, we make the rough 
smooth and the smooth uneven, we alter the form and condition of 
things, and produce other effects and changes in external matter as 
oocaaiou may require. 

219 
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It is not sufficient for these purposes tliat man should be endowed 
* with this great force, however versatile it may be. It needs to be di- 
rected and measured, so that a blow shall be in the proper direction, 
reach the intended point, and produce the desired eflfect. The hammer 
must hit the head of the nail, the axe the place where the wood is to be 
divided, the spade the soil that is to be broken. The blow must be 
struck with the appropriate momentum : not too great, which may crush 
and injure; nor too little, which will fail of eliect and be lost. 

TRIP HAMMER. 

The old fashioned trip hammer always struck its blows in one invari- 
able course and inevitably reached its object if that was in the line of its 
motion. It dealt its blows with unvarying force upon whatever was in its 
way, whether it was the largest bloom or the smallest wire. The later 
improvements of lifting by steam enable the workman to measure and 
control the momentum, but the direction is ever the same. 

LIVING WORKER. 

The living worker has no such limit as to direction of movement or as 
to momentum, but he can vary the first indefinitely and the la«t within 
the limit of his strength. The muscles are so distributed and arranged 
that man can move his limbs in any line. He can strike upward and 
downward, forward and backward, to the right and to the left, and at 
any angle between these directions. lie can give these movements any 
degree of force, between that which is only sufficient to i>roduce the 
slightest touch and that which is given with all his might. 

All this animal force is under the control of the brain and the mind. 
These, through the nervous system, govern the contraction of the mus- 
cles and guide the movements of the hands and feet in any desired direc- 
tion ; they measure the force of blows and apply them to all purposes. 

It is this control of the brain and muscular force that gives the limbs 
of the animal superiority over the trip hamiher. It is the control of the 
mind over the brain that makes the hand of man more effective than the 
foot of the lion. It is the mental development and culture, the discipline 
and certainty of physical actions, that make the skilful workman supe- 
rior to the awkward and unskilful in the application of muscular force 
to the business of life. 

CONDITIONS OF SI'CCESSFUL LABOR. 

In the performance of all labor of the body, there are two things to 
be considered: (1) the nature and character of the material on which 
the operation is to be done ; (2) the force by which this is to be effected. 
It is necessary to adapt the foici' to tlie condition of the matter in which 
changes are to be made, and to apply it in such a way as to i)roduce the 
desired results without injury to the operator or the subject of the work. 
220 
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The carpenter works on wood, the smith on metals, the brickmakep 
on clay, and the farmer on the soil. Each must comprehend the 
nature and condition of the substance to which he applies his hands or 
his tools, and the best way of making this a])plication in order to ac- 
complish his purposes. This necessity is attached to all the labor of 
the world. Mechanics of every grade, the coarsest as well as the most 
refined, the wood sawyer, the coal heaver, the shoveller of gravel, all 
come under this law ; all need to study, observe, and reflect, and in pro- 
portion as their minds cooperate with their hands, in ratio of the activity 
and correctness of their perceptive powers and the carefulness of their 
couchisions, will they succeed in their attempts at work. The difference 
in the degree of this cooi)eration of brain ^nth muscle or the habits of 
observation and reasoning with the physical movement constitutes the 
difference between the successful and the unsuccessful in every sphere 
of employment. 

Intelligent workmen, with their eyes ever open, clearly comi)rehend- 
ing the nature and character of the materials on which they are to oper- 
ate, and the changes that they are to make, next consider the manner 
in which they can best apply their powers for this purpose. Having 
thus laid their plans, they use their power discreetly and effectively. 
They strike their blows in the direction that will give them the best 
effect. They waste no time nor strength in striking where no change 
can or need be made. 

When a succession of blows is needed to produce a definite result, 
they are so given that their effect is cumulative. Each adds to the 
effect of the preceding. The skilful woodcutter strikes the second blow 
with his axe in the plane and the place of the first. Tlie third and the 
fourth follow in the same plane, until the parts are severed. 

The observ^ant workman does not run needlessly against obstructions; 
or, if he meets them, he at once discovers whether they can be overcome ; 
and if not he exi)ends no force in the struggle to remove the immovable. 
He arranges and performs the successive processes of his work with 
appropriateness. Each exertion seems to grow necessarily out of its 
predecessor and to add to its effect. As soon as one process is com- 
pleted, the next suggests itself, with a manifest fitness; no time is lost 
in doubt as to what shall be done next or in the transition from one 
step to another. No mistakes are made in the order or propriety of 
these movements. 

Such men do not dei)eiul merely upon their bodily force in effecting 
their purposes. They tiike advantage of all the natural aids which are 
offered in the i)osition and relation of the substance on which they 
wish to operate. They take hold of things in the way they can be 
most conveniently moved. They do their work easily and with compara- 
tive grace. They are what are commonly- called handy men. They 
have an aptitude for whatever they undertake to do. Without superior 
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strength, they use what they have with such tact that they accomplislL 
large results. 

A skilful builder of rude stone walls in a rural district was rather a 
slight man as to stature and weight, yet he was noted for his power to 
place on a wall, unaided, a larger stone than any other man in his town. 
His neighbors said he knew how to take advantage of it and could 
handle heavy stones easily. Unconsciously, he was a practical natural 
philosopher in his work. He availed himself of the facilities of means 
and position that nature afforded him, the lever, inclined plane, &c. Such 
men in their several ways expend and apply their forces economically 
and successfully, without exhaustion or even great fatigue. 

The unthinking, unskilful worker may be large and heavy; he may 
be able to lift great weights and strike hard blows, yet his exertions 
are uncertainly directed and may be misapplied, and consequently par- 
tially or entirely lost. While this paper was in preparation, two un- 
taught laborers were seen endeavoring to lift out of its bed in a quarry 
a large stone loosened by powder. They plaeed their iron bars in such a 
manner that nearly the whole of their force was expended in pressing 
the loose stone against the fixed ledge on the opposite side, and no part 
of it would tend to lift the stone from its place. A better observer then 
removed the bars to another side of the fragm.ent of rock, where their 
movement would be in the only line in which the stone could be taken 
from its i)osition. These are awkward and comparatively unprofitable 
laborers. They may be very strong, and expend more force, and become 
more fatigued, and yet, with all their great endeavors, they accomplish 
less than their more intelligent associates. 

* 

These differences in the application of personal force may be seen 
everywhere in the world, in all departments of labor, among mechanics 
of every occupation, cultivators of the earth, the hewers of wood, all 
who use their hands, tools, or machines to effect changes in the position, 
relation, or condition of material substance. Even the laborer, whose 
occui)ation would seem to require no thought nor skill, the scavenger 
who scrai>es the mud in the streets, the shoveller who fills a cart with 
gravel or manure, the man who digs the garden with his sjjade, the boy 
that turns a grindstone to sharx>eii an axe : among all there is a manifest 
and practical difference as to the mannerof applying their forces to their 
work, and as to the effect of their exertions, between the thoughtful and 
the thoughtless; between those whose* quickened mind lends its aid to 
their muscular efforts and the duller workmen, whose hands alone are 
given to their possessors and who take their chance of moving in the best 
and easiest or in the harder and less a])propriate way. 

ANALYSIS OF PROCESSES OF LABOR. 

In this view of the matter, it is interesting and profitable to watch the 
movements of workmen, mechanics, farmers, laborers, and analyze their 
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successive processes, and see their relations to each other, to the mate- 
rial on wiiich they operate, ami to the result which they attempt to pro- 
duce. 

WOOD SAWYER. 

It seems to be a very simple matter to siiw wood for fuel. Anybody 
without intellect, apparently, can do this work. Nevertheless, the intel- 
ligent and thoughtful can do it better and more rapidly than tlie ignorant 
and careless. Thesawhorse must stand firmly on all its four h»gs. The 
log or stick must be placed securely in it, well balanced and suppoited; 
otherwise it yields, rolls, shakes, or receiles before the pressure of the 
saw. If it be so placed that the cut is in the middle of thi» horse, be- 
tween the legs, when the division is nearly made the stick bends down- 
ward, the two inner ends of the pjulially divided parts are brought 
together, they press upon the saw and render its movenuMits very 
diilicult and often impossible. If the stick be so placed that the cut is 
made outside of the horse, unless the part that rests upon the horse is 
long and heavy and is held firmly in its place by its own weight or by 
the foot of tlie sawyer, or unless the saw is run close to the horse, the 
pressure will turn the outer part of the stick downward, and bend or 
twist the siiw ami prevent its running. By proper movement of the 
saw, forward and backward, the teeth cut ott* particles of the fibres of 
the wood and make a narrow fissure through the log. Tlie power that 
does this is tlie result of the twofold force, that which would move tlu* 
saw in tlie direct line of its length and that which would press it into 
the wood. If the first act alone, the saw moves over the log without 
cutting; if the second a<jt alone, the saw is immovable. It is then»fore 
needful to combine these forces in such i>roportions and to b«»ai- ujkui 
thtj saw at such an angle that the teeth be pressed suificiently into clie 
wood to cut off the su]>erficial particles but not sufficiently to arrest ll^ 
movement. 

The tlnmghtful workman recognizes all these necessities, and mal*«*. 
his arrangements accordingly. He finds no difficulty in Mawin- jn 
woo<l; he mc^ets with no accidents, loses no time nor force in rcsu»iin; 
his disturbed h)g, or in dilficult motion of the saw, nor doe> h«- injui- • 
by endeavoring to push it when pressed, bent, or twist^id. A!, la • - 
ertions are made with advantage ; every movement of his sun . ut-i^. 
the fissure in the h)g. He works rai)idly and without ueedle^^ iit.i;;t. 

The duller workman does not understand these couditiou.^ «•; ^.*, , 

liend their <-ounecti<m with his purpose. He pla<5ei* Lis hui>i.' j:. j,..j...* 
and his wood upon it as it mny happen to fall. So hishoi>«' *i.. 
his log may roll, his sticks tip up, his saw lua.v U- iiiAfKx«« 
labor incrrasrd or even suspended. He ha« Itviiueiti •liw..- 
work is interrupted: his i)rogress is slow. Jle 4;A|M:iui'^^4' .. 
and his tools require more frecpient reparaliuii Uahii Um^ . • 
observing and more successful woodeutt«T. 
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WOOD SPLITTER. 

There are great differences in the divisibility of logs of wood and 
equally great in the manner of men's attempts to divide them. They 
must rest on firm foundation of earth or other logs; for otherwise they 
tremble or give way beneath the axe, and the blows are partly or entirely 
wasted. The log is more easily split in one side and at one end than the 
other, in the line of the knots rather than across their fibres. The in- 
telligent splitter comprehends all these conditions and makes suitable 
preparations, and then he strikes in the place and direction that give 
the best promise of division. If the first blow with the axe is insufficient 
to sever the parts, he follows it with others in the same line, so that the 
effect shall be cumulative, until the log shall be divided. 

The thoughtless splitter has no such comprehension of the best means 
of applying his forces to their work. He begins without guide. He 
placesihis log on whatever foundation may be at hand, whether suitable 
or not. He strikes his axe into any part that chance may present. If 
the first blow fails to sever the parts, he may strike again in the same 
place and complete the division, or in other places and lose the advan- 
tage of adding the effects of successive blows to those which he had 
previously struck. He may make as great efforts as the better work- 
man ; he may strike as heavy blows ; but, for want of intelligent direc- 
tion, some are wasted and some produce little effect. 

GRINDSTONE TURNER. 

Turning a grindstone is among the labor that requires apparently no 
mental cooperation : so it is with the dull turner. When the crank is 
upperuiost, he pushes it from him and downward until it reaches its most 
distant i)oint; then he draws it toward himself and downward, until it 
is at its lowest point ; then he lifts and draws it, until it is nearest to 
his body, and lastly he lifts and pushes it to the highest elevation. 
These efforts are repeated at every revolution, by the unbroken strain 
of the muscles of the arms, back, and legs, through the successive circles 
of motion. 

The brighter turner soon discovers that the weight of his body, press- 
ing on the crank in its downward course, will not only carry the stone 
through that part of the revolution, but will give so much momentum to 
the niovemeut of the stone that with but little aid from the muscles it 
coHij>letes the revolution. So he makes gravitation do most of the work, 
and his i>riucipal labor is in lifting his body to the erect position and in 
thnnving it on the desc' nding crank. 

SHOVELLER. 

Tlie coal lieaver, the digger of the earth, the shoveller of gravel at the 
bank or of manure in the barnyard, seem to need mere nuiseuhir force 
for their work, and to do it without assistance from the intellect. Hut, 
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on watching the movements of men of various degrees of mental develop- 
ment and discipline while performing these simple oi)erations, it is easy 
to see t^iat there is a great diiference in their manner of working and 
in the effectiveness of their exertions. And a careful analysis of their 
processes makes it plain that it must be so ; for, with equal expenditure of 
physical force, the thoughtful laborer throws more gravel into the cart 
or digs more ground in a given time than another whose mind is dor- 
mant while his hands alone are busy. 

The intelligent shoveller, who brings quickened perceptive and reason- 
ing faculties to his work, first surveys the whole premises, and deter- 
mines the condition and bearings of all the circumstances. He pLices 
the cart which he intends to fill at such a distance from the materials 
that he is to put into it that, with the least effort, he can transfer the 
gravel from the ground into the vehicle. 

Ordinarily he meets no difficulty in loading his shovel by inserting it 
into the bank or heap of material that is to be moved. But, if he en- 
counters any resistance to this process, his quick sensibilities at once 
discover the obstacle and his ready reason determines its character. If 
it be mere compactness of the gravel, he applies his foot to the shovel and 
l)res8es it into the mass ; but, if it be a stone, he sees in a moment that 
it is impenetrable, and that it is useless to press in that line. If the stone 
be suiall, he changes the direction of his tool to a lower line, and, pass- 
ing under the obstacle, takes it up ; if the* stone be large, he digs in 
another place. In this manner he loses no time in useless struggles to 
eft'ect the impossible. 

The duller workman, meeting the same obstacle, if he thinks at all, 
only supposes it needful to add more force to overcome it, and there- 
fore i)ushes again and again with his hands and foot until, after a loss 
of time and force, he slowly comes to the conclusion tliat his shovel cannot 
pass in that direction. 

THE INTELLIGENT SHOVELLER. 

Having filled his shovel with gravel or manure, the laborer's next ob- 
ject is to dejiosit it in the vehicle for transportation. This seems to be 
so simple a process that all men alike, whether bright or dull, would 
throw it into the cart with equal certainty. Watch, then, these classes 
of shovellers, and it will be seen that they differ in their manner and 
success in this operation. Tlie observant one holds bis shovel at arm's 
length, with his elbows sliglitly bent, the handle of the shovel at 
a large obtuse angle with the forearm, and the blade of the shovel at 
right angles with the plane of motion. Then he swings the loaded tool 
making an arc of a circle the radius of which is a direct line from the 
shoulder to the end of the shovel. He makes this movement quickly 
through a proper part of the circle, and then suddenly stops. The vigor 
of this movement is sufficient to give the load an impulse that will carry 
it from the shovel, after it stops, to the point desired. The load passes 
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in a tangent from the inverted arc. The centrifugal force tends to carry 
it directly in this tangential line ; but the force of gravitation inter- 
venes, and under the influence of both the gravel moves in a curve with 
its apex upward. 

The discreet shoveller carries his shovel to a point in the circle whence 
the tangential movement, modified by gravitation, shall describe a curve 
which at its highest part is above the cart wheel, if he fill at the side, 
and as high as the top of the load if he throw in at the end. As the 
blade of the shovel is hekl at right angles with the plane of the curve 
of motion, all the contents are carried in a curve of the same radius, all 
pass off at the end of the shovel, all receive the same impulse, all are 
driven by the same centrifugal force in the same tangential line, and all 
fall together into the vehicle in a compact mass ; nothing falls to the 
ground, nothing is lost on the way. 

THE CARELESS SHOVELLER. 

The thoughtless workman, on the contrary, unaccustomed to noticing 
the exact relations of things and having no comprehensive plan of oper- 
ation, places his cart by accident. He may place his cart at the proper 
distance from the bank, where he can throw the gravel with the least 
cost of force and with no loss by dropping on the way ; or it may be so 
near that he has insufficient room for the free movement of his hands 
and tools. In that position he is obliged to bend his elbow and move 
his shovel in a smaller curve, and he must use greater force to throw 
the gravel over the wheel in this short space than if he had oppor- 
tunity to swing his shovel at full length of the arm. The cart may be 
even so near as to make it necessary to lift the shovel directly upward 
at the greater cost of strength, and with the danger of hitting the ve- 
hicle on the outside and shaking off a part or the w hole of the contents 
of the shovel; or, as chance, not intelligent observation, governs this 
matter, the recei)tacle may be so far off as to require the workman to 
walk a step or two more, carrying his loaded shovel in his Imnds, to get 
within throwing rcnich of its place of deposit ; or, if not so distant as to 
compel him to move himself toward it, still it may be so far that the 
impulse given by an easy swing of the arms will not carry the gravel 
into it. Then it is necessary to exert a great<»r force for this purpose. 

Nor is this dull laborer always mindful of the position of his shovel 
when he throws its contents. He may hold the blade at right angles 
with the ]>lane of motion, and at other times at an oblique angle with 
this plane. In this i>osition, the oblique surface of the shovel, acting 
as an inclined ])lane to the line of movement, causes the contents to slide 
toward the lower side and some to drop off' in that directtion. The upper 
and lower ])arts of the shovel move in curves with different railii ; 
their tangents in which the gravel moves from the shovel are in differ- 
ent linens ; the curves i)r()(lnced by the combined centrifugal and gravi- 
tating forces, acting on the contents of the upper and lower parts of 
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the shovel, reach different elevations, and, though the main part may 
pass over the wheel to its destination, there is a shower of particles 
dropping to the ground all the way from the shovel to the cart. 

In these and other ways the laborer whose hands are not guided by 
quickened perceptive and reasoning faculties loses a part of his exer- 
tions and accomi)lishes less than his better trained fellow worker. 

SPREADINa GRAVEL OR MANURE. 

Tlie farmer takes his comi)ost from the "heap in the barnyard and 
spreads it over the surface of his field. The last is often done with the 
shovel directly from tlie cart. The manner of removing the matter from 
the cart is the reverse of that of placing it there. In the first operation, 
the workman wishes to throw his shovel loads in compact masses into 
the vehicle; in the other, he wishes to spread the matter widely and 
thinly over the ground. In loading he holds the blade of the shovel at 
riglit angles with the plane of motion, which is generally nearly or quite 
vertical. In spreading he holds the blade at an oblique angle with the 
plane of motion, which is never vertical, but oblique, or nearly or quite 
horizontal. This manner of holding and carrying the shovel throws the 
compost in successive and div^erging particles from the end around the 
circle of movement, and scatters them like a shower from a watering- 
pot. 

The laborer of lower intelligence goes through the same work of spread* 
ing in different manner and with different success. lie takes the com- 
post from the cart, shovelful by shovelful. But when he wishes to scatter 
it over the ground he may hold and swing the shovel in the easiest and 
best manner; or, as he works at random, he may carry the blade at right 
angles with the plane of motion. Then the contents move in a compact 
mass and fall in a heap on the ground, and another laborer is necessary 
to spread these heaps evenly and thinly over the surfa<;e. 

SCAVENGER. 

The scavenger with his hoe scrapes up the mud, dirt, and filth in the 
street or sweeps the pav^ement with his broom. This is mere hand labor. 
Can the brain lend any aid in his processes ! Will culture of any of the 
njental faculties help his work f The world seems to think that, in this 
occupation, education is a wasted investment. Nevertheless, it is worth 
while to watch the street cleaner in his work, to analyze his processes, 
ami see how far discretion and judgment may be of use to him and prof- 
itable to those who employ him. 

The surface of the street ma^' be of hard, well beaten gravel or loam, 
or it may be macadamized, stone, wood, iron, or other pavement. If of 
stone, it may be of cobbles or of square blocks. It is desirable to remove 
all the mud, dirt, filth, and other accumulation, without disturbing the 
substance of the street itself by removing any of its gravel or loam or 
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by loosening any of it« pavement. For this purpose it is necessary that 
the scraper should carry his hoe sufficiently near to the surface to take 
hold of and remove all the loose particles, and yet not so near as to 
catch or loosen or remove any parts that are fixed and should remain. 
He must hold his instrument suspended in his hands, just touching the 
smooth surface without pressing upon it, and raise it carefully over any 
projection of wood, iron, or stone in the pavement, sufficiently high to 
pass over it without disturbing it, but not so high as to lose any of the 
burden which had thus far been gathered. 

The thoughtful scavenger has these conditions constantly in mind, 
and governs the movement of his hands in accordance with them. He 
removes the accumulations upon the surface without disturbing any 
part of the street itself. His quick sensibilities, by the slightest touch 
of the hoe, reveal the pressure of an obstacle that cannot and should 
not be removed or loosened before he strikes with violence or draws with 
energy against it. He makes no useless expenditure of force in scrai>ing 
up any of the roadbed or in drawing against the immovable projections 
of the pavement. 

The careless scavenger gives no thought to these conditions of his 
work. He lets his hoe rest upon the ground or sometimes presses it 
downward in order to be certain that he scrapes clean. His only effort 
is to drag the hoe over the ground. He draws not only the mud and 
dirt that should be removed, but also some of the loamy or gravelly 
surface of the road. He hits against projections, and then struggles 
with more force to draw the hoe through them, and expends useless 
strength before he discovers the impossibility of drawing in that direc- 
tion, or perhaps removes some part of the pavement. After making 
this tardy discov^ery he lifts the hoe, not cautiously, to lose as little of its 
load as possible, but freely and high, leaving some of the gathered bur- 
den behind. 

So his careless and unskilful manner of cleaning the streets impairs 
the pavement, leaves it still uncleansed, injures his tools, and the fric- 
tion of the lioe on the ground and the striking and drawing against the 
projecting pavement demand a greater outlay of force than is needful 
for the best performance of the work. 

USE OF MACHINERY. 

Machinery is sometimes said to take the place of intelligence. Its 
manager is thought by some to be reduced to its level, a mere automa- 
ton to complete the unthinking work ; and the two machines, one dead, 
composed of wood and metal, and the other living, composed of bone 
and muscle, make but one complete whole, and they together perform 
one work. 

Very far from this is the truth. The management of a machine re- 
quires more intelligence and more mental cooperation than the simple 
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processes performed by the hands alone. The more complicated the 
machine the more need is there of observation, reflection, and concen- 
tration in those who manage it. 

WEAVER. 

The weaver puts into the power loom warp sufficient for the proposed 
piece of cloth. The filling is wound upon. the bobbins, which are placed 
in the shuttle. The loom is put in motion, and apparently may con- 
tinue to weave the whole warp into cloth without interruption, except the 
replacement of the bobbins as often as the thread is used from the one in 
the shuttle. The attendant or weaver seems to have nothing to do but to 
put the full bobbin in place of the empty one as often as is necessary. 
This the quick witted weaver does promptly. She knows how long a 
full bobbin will last in the shuttle and has another ready; she watches 
the time of its exhaustion and at once makes the change; hardly a 
moment is lost by this interruption. This is a necessary part of the 
process of weaving, for the way has not yet been discovered of connect- 
ing with the loom an indefinite amount of filling as well as of warp. 

But this change of bobbins is only a part, and with some only a small 
part, of the responsibility of the manager of the loom and of the inter- 
ruption to the work: threads, both of warp and filling, are liable to 
break; bands may slip from the wheels, and other accidents happen to 
parts of the machine. Constant attention is required to recognize these 
as soon as they occur, to make the needful repairs, and reduce the dis- 
turbed elements to order. 

To the unused spectator the running loom sends forth a complication 
of mingled and undistinguishable sounds, a mere confusion of rattle. 
But the intelligent operative soon analyzes these confused elements of 
noise and discriminates the several parts which each portion of the loom 
contributes to the whole. She refers one to the beam, one to the shut- 
tle, one to this wheel and another to that wheel, &c. To her percep- 
tions every one of these sounds has its origin in a recognized part of 
the perfect loom. Each element of the noise thus represents to her un- 
derstanding the coiTCct movement of its own part, and the whole repre- 
sentH to her the healthy running of the complete machine in good order. 
Familiar with the whole and with the several component elements, she 
readily detects any variations, any excess or deficiency, or any new and 
strange sound. Her quick percei)tions recognize the disorder, and her 
reason as readily refers it to its source. 

OUC'HKSTRA. 

The music of an orchestra is composed of a variety of sounds sent 
forth fnmi many kintls of intninientM. Tlie ordinary untrained eai* only 
knows the S4n rra! MoiindM as one whole, and finds pleasure from the re- 
sulting harmony. Jiiit the riiltivate<l leader analyzes the various sounds 
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and refers each to its origin in its appropriate instrument. If any player 
fail of his due note or if his instrument give forth any discordant note, 
he at once perceives the difficulty and refers it to its cause. 

STRAUSS. 

At the great musical jubilee in Boston, in 1872, Strauss, the celebrated 
composer and leader, was conducting a rehearsal of an orchestra, said 
to be composed of a thousand instruments ; suddenly, when to the com- 
mon ear everything was going on in complete harmony, the leader ar- 
rested the whole proceeding. The audience was taken by surprise, for 
all was apparently satisfactory ; but the intensely acute ear of the ac- 
complished conductor had discovered an imperfection amid the immense 
volume of sounds. He went directly to one of the performers, and point- 
ing to a note in his score said, " Fortissimo," and then returned to his 
post. The musicians then went over that part again, and without the 
failure that had before disturbed the acute sensibility of Strauss. 

So the trained ear of the thoughtful weaver discovers any variation of 
the proper sounds of the loom, and quickly, before the disturbance has 
time to increase, she stops the machine, if it do not stop itself, and finds 
the cause — it may be a broken thread in the warp, a knot in the filling, 
a band out of place — and immediately makes the needed reparation. 
Tliis is the work of but a few moments; the interruption is very slight. 

DULL WEAVER. 

The unintelligent, thoughtless weaver brings no such quick percep- 
tions and anal^'tical power to learn the sounds of the loom and to refer 
them to their several parts. Slie has no comprehension to determine 
what each element of the noise represents. To her the whole is a mere 
confused medley of noise. Her ear does not, then, detect variations or 
the signs of disturbance; still less can she refer them to their appro- 
priate source in the parts of the loom. 

When any disorder happens, a thread breaks, a band slips, the shuttle 
falls out of place, or other irregularity, it may be several seconds before 
she discovers it. It is still longer before her dull reason comprehends 
the difficulty and comes to a conclusion that the machine must be 
stopped. While she is waiting for her tardy thoughts and equally slow 
hand, the disturbance incivases and more mischief is done, more threads 
are broken before the UH)m is still. Then the mental process of finding 
the lause of the trouble and of determining how it shall be repaired, 
and the work of n»paration, all these consume much time, during which 
the weaving is necessarily suspended. She takes no exact note of time: 
she is not conscious of the ])eriiHl a bobbin will last in the shuttle, but 
makes a new divscovery of its emi)tiness when its thread is gone; then 
she iviueinUei^ that the shuttle must be taken out and another with a 
lull bobbin put in. All these processes of mind and hand — the dull 
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perception, the hesitating conclusion, the tardy reparation — consume 
several seconds, perhaps minutes, and cause perceptible suspension of 
the work. 

If there were none of these interruptions except for the replacement 
of the bobbin and the weavers had equal mental and bodily activity, all 
the looms of the same construction and propelled by the same power 
and with the same warp and filling would weave the same quantity of 
cloth in a day. But there are great differences in results. These dif- 
ferences are caused mainly by the varying stoppages of the looms, and 
this is due to inequality in the skill and activity of the loom tenders. 
Some have more accidents than others, and some require a longer time 
for rejiairs. 

An overseer in a cotton mill, pointing to a room in which the weavers 
were well educated, said to a visitor: "Those looms weave 20 to 25 per 
cent, more than those in another room which are managed by girls that 
have some slight education, and 50 per cent, more than those in the 
room below, where the operatives have received no education and can 
neitlier read nor write." In another factor}', where operatives of various 
degrees of intelligence and culture are employed and paid by the piece, 
a similar difference is shown by their earnings. Their machines, motive 
power, and threads are alike; but their wages vary from $7 to $11 a 
week. The highest, which was 57 per cent, above the lowest, and all 
the intermediate wages indicate the differences of amount of cloth woven 
and of intelligence and skill brought to the work. 

Similar differences are found in other branches of the manufacture 
of cloth — in tlie spinning, carding, and other processes — that require 
human supervision and direction. All are benefited by the quick eye, the 
ready comprehension, and the sure reason of the educated operative. 

CARPENTER — NAIL-DRIVING. 

The skilful mechanic has necessarily a quick, discerning eye* He 
comprehends the nature and character of the materials on which he is 
to work, and the means and processes by which he can make changes 
in their condition. 

The successful carpenter adapts his tools, planes, saws, augers, chisels, 
&c., with exact precision to his lumber, and thus i>roduces new forms 
and combinations. His processes of labor may seem very sijni)le, and 
some of them apparently' need no cooperation of the brain : any person, 
even the least taught, can drive a nail. But here, as well as elsewhere, 
there is a great difference in the work of men of different degrees of 
mental activity and discipline. 

Whatever may be the intended direction of a nail that is to be driven 
into wood, it is actually carried in the direction of the bljojsv^ that is struck 
upon it. If the line of the nail be coincident with the direction of the 
blow, it is driven longitudinally in its intended course, and all the mo- 
mentum of the hammer is applied to its purpose^ bat. if the movement 
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of the liammer be oblique to the nail in either direction, to the right or 
to the left, forward or backward, the nail is turned in that way, and is 
not carried lengthwise into the wood: that exertion is lost. 

The observant carpenter understands these conditions and adapts his 
movements to them : he carries the hammer in the same plane as the 
line of the nail ; the impulse of the blow, the line of the nail, and its 
intended course are coincident, and each represents a tangent to the 
curve made by the hammer ; every blow moves the nail inward in ratio 
to its momentum. 

Without these mental aids of understanding and discipline, the un- 
skilful workman is ever in danger of failing to adapt the movements of 
his hands to his purpose. He lacks precision in his plans and exactness 
in his execution. It is, therefore, but a matter of chance that his blows 
hit the nail on the head and in the line of its length and intended direc- 
tion. The plane of the circle in which he moves his hammer may be 
panillol with the line of the nail ; if so, he drives in the right course. 
And it may vary to the right or to the left ; whatever may be this ob- 
liquity, the blow falls in that line, and turns the nail so far from its 
intended way. That blow is lost: it does not carry the nail lengthwise 
into the wood. Moreover, it necessitates another blow to restore the 
nail to its erect i)osition, if it is not broken. While the intelligent 
shingler may drive his nails with two blows, the careless workman may 
sometimes need to expend four blows for the same purpose. 

Tliere is a ditt'erenee in the force of the blows between these two 
classes of workmen duo to the same cause. The disciplined and thought- 
ful, having the direction clearly in his mind and knowing that the blow 
will advance his object, strikes boldly Jind effectively ; but the awkward 
nailer, lacking the sure confidence that knowledge give^, fe^ls uncertain 
whether he may do good or harm with his hammer, and therefore strikes 
timidly, le^s eflfeetively, and needs more repetitions to complete the 
work. 

HEAVY AND LIGHT TOOLS. 

In all endeavors to effect purposes by the means or intervention of 
tools, iuiplements, machines, or vehicles, the first part of the motive 
power is expended on the instrumentality — in wielding the tool, Fanning 
the machine, moving the vehicle, wagon, or c;\rriage — and all the force 
that is exiHmded in this manner is lost to the objei^t of the exertion. A 
child may have just strt^igth sufficient to lift a basket ortmndle a wheel- 
barrow: but iu pix>portion as the weight of the vehicle is diminished, 
li^iul e^n be added. 

All these instrumentalities an» made light and delicate, or strong, 
coarse, and heavy, aeooixling to the work which is to be done with them 
and the way they an* to Ih* usimI. A carriage that is to be driven care- 
fully and on snuH>th n>ads may W light and e;v^y to be moved, and one 
that is to l>e driven rtvklesslv and over rough, stonv roads must be 
stit>ug and heavy^ and nniuiiv more i>ower to move it. The same horse 
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can draw more freight in the light than in the heavy vehicle on the same 
road. The difference in tlie loads is equal to the difference of power 
required to move the carriage alone. 

Ignorant and coarse workmen need to have strong and heavy tools to 
endure the rough handling they receive without being broken. The 
hoes with which the ignorant scavengers used to clean the streets in 
a southern city were enormously thick and heavy. The handles were 
very large poles, taken from the forest in their natural state, with the 
branches trimmed off. The reason given for their clumsiness was that 
these heavy tools were necessary for the rude laborers on the farm and 
the street cleaners of the same watiit of culture. Xo others would be 
safe in their hands. The light hoe, which skilful men use with safety 
and advantage, would be broken by the rough usage of the ignorant 
and careless workman. On further testing them it was found that the 
coarse hoes, with their huge handles, weighed twelve pounds each, while 
the more graceful tools of cast steel, with turned handles, weighed less 
than two pounds. 

Here was a great difference in the amount of force that must be ex- 
pended in moving the instrument before it could effect its purpose: six 
times as great for the laborer who worked with his muscles alone as for 
him who could bring his brain and intelligence to aid and direct his 
physical exertions. 

Suppose that two scavengers of equal bodily strength, but with dif- 
ferent mental activity, could make the same bodily exertions through 
the day 5 suppose that they were emi)loyed side by side in cleaning the 
street, the intelligent using the light hoe and the ignorant man using 
the heavy instrument; suppose each could haul twenty pounds at a 
time and could make the same number of strokes ; then the load which 
was hauled by the dull workman would consist of twelve pounds of 
hoe and eight i)ounds of mud, while that drawn by his bright associate 
would consist of two pounds of hoe and eighteen pounds of mud. The 
result of the same expenditure of force would be more than twice as 
great when guided by intelligence as when left to the hand alone. 

There is another consideration connected with the expenditure of 
force: the two scavengers are supposed to use the same exertion in 
hauling the mud to the heap, but when they throw their implements 
back for another load, one carries twelve pounds, thereby expending six 
times as much strength as the other whose hoe weighs onl}' two pounds. 

A manufacturer of scythes, in Massachusetts, visited a dealer in ag- 
ricultural implements in one of the Southern States, many years ago, 
to see his wares. The dealer at once said to him : " If I had bought 
'such scythes as are made for and used by the northern farmers they 
could not be sold for or used by southern slaves. The delicate tools 
which are easily and safely handled by the intelligent laborers of the 
B'orth would be quickly broken by the ignorant and awkward laborers 
of the South. They use their implements carelessly and roughly. They 
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strike against stones, roots, bushes, hassocks, and often into the ground, 
and so they bend, twist, and break their scythes. We must have short, 
heavy, stubbed scythes, that will bear the hard usage of our men.^ 

With such scythes as these men can use safely, they cut narrower 
swaths and less at a clip, and consequently mow less in a given time. 
They cannot cut the grass as evenly or as closely to the ground as skil- 
ful mowers with the best scythes. They leave a higher stubble to be 
wasted, and obtain less hay from a crop of grass equally heavy than the 
intelligent workman. 

In every stage and relation of the labor in the hands of ignorance there 
is a tax: in injury to the material operated on, in the increased wear 
and breakage of tools and implements, in the greater expenditure of 
force, and in the diminished production. The cost is greater and the 
profits are less. 

C03IPREHENSIVE PLAN OF LABOR — RAPID SUCCESSION OF PROCESSES. 

Labor, however simple, is a succession of processes, passing from 
object to object, from movement to movement, to produce a definite re- 
sult. In these changes or passages from one to another the brain guides 
the hand, and in proportion to the activity and discretion of this men- 
tal cooperation is the work rapidly or slowly performed. The intelli- 
gent worker first surveys and comprehends all the details of the busi- 
ness before him and the processes needed for his purpose. He arranges 
these in proper order in his mind, and determines the plan of execution. 
This gives him mental decision, promptness in action, and correctness 
in the adaptation of his forces to his work. When one process is com- 
pleted the next is present to his thought, and the ready hand simul- 
taneously follows the mental direction. 

The skilful shingler makes all his preparatory arrangements to facil- 
itate his final work. He lines the roof, lays the shingles in heaps along 
the course, and fills his pocket or apron with nails; then, with a glance 
of his eye, he measures the vacant place that is next to be covered, and 
selects a shingle of proper width to break or cover the joint in the last 
course laid. He trims and shapes it, if need be, to tit the place, takes 
the nail from his pocket and drives it in, in the proper position, where 
no dampness, even by capillary absorption, shall reach it and cause rust 
and remotely a leak. He goes through all these mental and bodily 
processes in due succession; he performs each one completely, and then 
passes instantaneously to the nc-^t, with no interval of doubt or hesi- 
tancy, and no loss of time. 

The duller mechanic has no such clear comprehension of the whole 
character and detail of his work ; he makes no such plan of the order 
and succession of his processes. When one is completed, he is often at a 
loss as to what should follow, and hesitates a moment, looking vacantly 
to find direction. His dull eye does not measure at sight the relative 
width of the place to be covered and of the shingle before him. He 
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needs often to lay it down to see if it will break the joint. In liis tran- 
sitions from process to process, from selection to fitting, from fitting to 
nailing, with their subordinate details, there is a want of that versatile 
mobility which a quick eye and thoughtful mind give to the hand of a 
rapid workman. He is slow in his movements, loses time in his changes, 
and is therefore unprofitable. 

HOEINa CORN. 

When the intelligent farmer hoes com in his field or beans in his 
garden, he surveys each hill as he comes to it, and sees at a glance what 
should be done, the weeds and the grass to be killed and buried, the 
part that needs to be banked up, and where he shall find the loose earth 
to fill the low place. He begins his work on one side, and passes around 
to the other and to the place where he began, completing in each part, 
before he proceeds to the next, what is necessary to give the hill its 
proper form to support the corn and allow it the best opportunity for 
growth. Having finished a hill, he passes at once to the next ; using 
there the same judgment and decision and the same diligence in exe- 
cution, he goes through his field without loss of time or interruption of 
labor, or misapplication of force. 

Another laborer in the same field, destitute of this ready perception 
and discretion, neither comprehends nor plans his processes from the 
beginning. He strikes his hoe at haphazard, digging here a little and 
on the other side a little, leaping from part to more distant part, and at 
length looks over the field to see whether any part has been omitted ; 
and if he finds any weed yet standing or low place unfilled, he makes 
the suitable repairs, and then takes another survey, with the possible 
need of further labor to complete his work. Thei^, after striking more 
blows with his hoe than the better educated cooperator, but with not 
more complete hill, he is about ready to pass on to another, which he 
digs about with the same irregularity and order of processes. Not in- 
frequently, after he has gone to a second hill, he looks back over the 
row which he supposed he had finished, and seeing some parts omitted 
returns to complete his work there. 

HAY-RAKING. 

It is seemingly a very simple matter to rake hay in the field in the 
summer; nevertheless, only the observant and the thoughtful rake the 
ground clean and rapidly. The careless raker applies the whole breadth 
of his rake to the hay spread before him; as he draws this, he leaves 
a line of straw which falls out at the side, and thus finds it needful to go 
back and rake the ground over a second time to make his work complete. 
The careful haymaker leaves sufficient of the breadth of his rake out- 
side of the hay to catch all parting straws and leave none behind; with 
little increase of labor, he gathers all, and leaves the field with no loss 
of hay. 
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ECONOMY OF TIME AND FORCE. 

The wise and intelligent ever economize in time and labor; they study 
and plan their operations in advance, and do their work well. When 
once done it is complete, and there is no necessity for doing any part of 
it over again. The ignorant and unwise act differently: they have not 
full comprehension of their purposes, nor of the way of executing them; 
their work is often incomplete; they leave parts to be done over. The 
careless shoveller spills some of his gravel on the ground, which must 
be again taken up and .thrown. The unthinking ploughman leaves balks 
in the field; at much greater cost of time and labor, these must be turned 
over by the shovel or hoe. The awkward tailor needs to spend much 
time in altering garments because he has carelessly failed to fit the frame 
of his customer. 

^o small proportion of the laboring force of the world is expended 
in correcting mistakes, in comi^ensating for deficiencies, in repairing the 
damages that arise from accidents, which are generally but another name 
for carelessness in somebody. A sagacious owner of steamboats on the 
Mississippi Eiver, after long experience and observation in the man- 
agement of this i)roperty and as master of his own vessels, said that 
all accidents are due to inattention, unfaithfulness, or ignorance some- 
where. Sometimes they are caused by those in whose immediate man- 
agement they happen and sometimes by those who preceded them: a 
boiler explosion may be due to the negligence of the engineer, or to the 
imperfect workmanship of the maker, or, still further back, to the one 
who prepared the iron; a carriage may be overthrown by the ignorance 
of the driver, the want of skill in the manufacturer of the vehicle, or 
the incompetence of the road builder; and if all who had had any i)art 
in the preparation of these means of transit had been intelligent in their 
occupation and faithful no accident could have occurred. 

A skilful worker so arranges his exertions as to expend no force with- 
out producing a i)roportionate effect. lie does his work at such times 
and under such circumstances as involve the least exi)enditure of 
strength ; he takes advantage of opportunities, and nmkes them subserve 
his purposes. If he is a carrier, passing from place to i)lace and return- 
ing, he takes from the first what is not wanted there and carries it to the 
second, where it will be of use, and retnrning he brings from the second 
what is not wanted there to the first, where it is needed. In this way 
he accomplishes a double purpose in each journey. lUit some thought- 
less persons sometimes travel to carry matter from A to B, and return 
empt}' handed, and a^ain tlu^y go empty handed from A to 13, in onler 
to bring matter from H to A. 

Mui'h of the work of the untaught and untrained is tentative: a 
guess or conjecture directs the effort, and the worker feels his way and 
determines whether he is riglit or wrong as he i)roceeds. He is conse- 
quently continually correcting his errors or suffering from them. A 
careless joiner cuts his mortise at rauduin and his tenon in the same 
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uncertain way: it is accident if tliey fit each other; his doors, windows, 
and shelves, and their incasings, are subject to the same chance of fitting 
or unfitting adax)tation. 

COOKING. 

Unfortunately, the preparation of our food, of the nutriment that is to 
be converted into our own flesh and made a part of our living bodies, 
is often consigned to the hands of the least intelligent, whose want of 
education and whose loose habits of observation and imperfect reason- 
ing preclude precision of calculation and adaptation and exactness of 
I)roportion of materials; hence there is uncertainty in the results <^y 
their labors. Neither they nor their employers seem to expect that the 
bread and other mixtures sent from the kitchen will be suited to the wants 
and powers of the inner man with the confidence that they do that the 
preparation of the skilful tailor or dressmaker will be fitted to the out- 
ward form. With such cooks, chance controls the culinary processes, 
and the language of the housekeeper not infrequently acknowledges the 
power of this principle. If the food is prepared so as to bo acceptable 
to the stomach and easily convertible into living flesh, she felicitates 
herself on her good cook, and her friends congratulate her on being so 
favored by fortune; but if, on the contrary, the bread is heavy, the 
pastry hard to be borne in the digestive organs, and the meats unfitted 
for nourishing the animal body, she oft'ers the apology that the cook 
was unlucky, and this is presumed to be sufficient explanation of the 
unpleasant circumstances. 

LABOR THE MAIN SOURCE OF WEALTH. 

With small exception, all the wealth of the world is the creation of 
human labor, the product of muscular exertion. The original material 
elements of wealth in manifold forms are found abundantly in and upon 
the earth and its waters, but they are useless and have no value until 
their position, condition, and form or character are changed and adapted 
to man's wants by labor, 

MINERAL ORES. 

The mineral ores buried beneath the ground have no available value 
until they are taken out of the earth and turned through manifold proc- 
esses to use. The laborer who digs the shaft to the mine adds his 
quota to its value, inasmuch as the ore, when made accessible, is worth 
more than it is when out of reach. The miner who loosens the ore with 
his pick adds another item to its value. The workmen who transport 
it to the surface, the men in the smelting furnace, every man who works 
upon it, from its natural condition as ore in its position in the earth to 
the last finish of tlie iron or steel products, adds his due proportion to 
its worth, and the changes in position and character produced by the 
labors of all constitute nearly all of that final value. 

The bloom is worth more than the iron ore, the bar more than the 
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bloom, steel more than the iron bar, and the finished cutlery more than 
the steel ; but to all this final value that of the original undisturbed ore 
in the earth contributes very little. Appleton's Cyclopaedia (vol. ix, 
p. 584) says : " A bar of iron worth $5, it is stated, is worth $10.50 when 
made into horseshoes, $55 in the form of needles, $3,285 in x)enkiiife 
blades, $29,480 in shirt buttons, and $250,000 in balance springs of 
watches.^ It is not easy to determine what the ore from which this bar 
was made was worth when it was in the mine, before a shovel had been 
struck into the earth that covered it; probably a few cents only, or even 
a few mills, would have bought it. And this is all that unassisted 
nature contributed to this capital of over $3,000 in knife blades, $:^,000 
in shirt buttons, or $250,000 in watch springs, 

WOOD IN THE FOREST. 

Wood, as it stands in its natural position in the forest, has only a 
prospective value, as labor shall be added to it to convert it into fiielor 
lumber lit for use. A mahogany, rosewood, or black walnut tree must 
be submitted to many blows and pass through many changes from its 
living state before it becomes of practical value. The woodman cuts it 
down in the forest and adds his labor to its worth; the teamster hauls 
it to the railway or shipping place and adds another increase to its value ; 
the shipmaster or railway company carries it to the place where it will 
be converted into articles of use, and to that extent increases its worth ; 
the sawyer divides it into boards or parts of such shape and size as may 
be wanted; finally, the cabinet maker converts it into chairs, bureaus, 
tables, &c. The value of this wood in the living tree constitutes but a 
small proportion of its worth when manufactured into furniture and 
oftered for sale in the warehouses. 

HOUSES. 

Buildings, public and private — churches, court houses, dwellings, fac- 
tories, shops, stores, and others — constitute a large part of the capital of 
the nation ; yet they owe a very small portion of their value to nature. 
The wood in the forest, the clay in the pit which supplies the material 
of the bricks, the stones, marble, slate in the quarry, the mineral ores 
in the earth — iron, lead, tin, copper — that are ultimately converted into 
nails, locks, hinges, roofing, pipe, &c., have a ver\' snmll value in their 
natural state compared with their final worth when imt together in 
the form of a building by the manifohl and varied processes of human 
industry. 

LANDS. 

The value of wild, untouclKHl land in the forest in this country is esti- 
mated to be 81.2'") an acre. This, however, is its prospective value, for 
until the hand of nuin makes it aceessil)Ie and improves it it is worth- 
less ; but when it is cleared and cultivated, when roads, canals, or rail- 
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ways bring it within reach of the civilized world, when population gathers 
around it, and society makes the place attractive, and a market is created 
within reach, the value increases with these added advantages, until it 
maybe tenfold, a hundredfold, a thousandfold the original price. 

LABOR BECOMES CAPITAL. 

Through all these transitions from the natural condition of these 
elements of property to their finished artificial state, each successive 
process adds to the value: in each, labor is converted into capital; 
every judicious blow becomes wealth the moment it is struck. The wood- 
man strikes his axe into the tree: if that blow is a part of the division 
of the trunk from the stump, the value of the tree is increased by it; 
when blows sufficient to cut the tree down and to divide "the trunk and 
branches into firewood have been struck, thej^ become capital, equal to 
the ditference between the value of the standing tree and marketable 
fuel. So, also, all other labor that is properly applied to the wood — that 
of the teamsters who take it to the mill, of the sawyers who cut it into 
boards, laths, or shingles, of the carpenter who shapes, fits, and com- 
bines these into buildings — the blows and exertions by which the posi- 
tion, condition, or relation of the wood is changed and its worth increased 
are converted successively into capital. 

It is manifest that, as human eftbrt creates wealth, the more rapid the 
movements are made the greater the accumulation. The active carpen- 
ter drives more nails than the slow workman, and creates more value in 
a day. But it is only the judicious, well directed blow that becomes 
wealth. The blow that is struck on a uail in the line of its direction adds 
to its worth, for the driven nail is worth more than oue outside the wood; 
but an oblique blow that turns the nail to one side adds nothing to its 
value, but, on the contrary, lessens it, inasmuch as a crooked nail is 
worth less than a straight one. When the blows of the woodcutter fall 
successively in the plane of their predecessors and enlarge the division, 
the worth of the wood is increased; but when they fall to one side or 
the other, without carrying the division deeper into the log, they leave 
no more wealth behind. 

EFFECT OF EDUCATION ON LABOR. 

The value that is created and added to matter by labor is in the ratio 
of the skill of the worker or the appropriateness of his exertions and 
the rapidity with which they are made. The degree of these is in pro- 
portion to the mental cooperation witli the movements of the hands. 
When the mind is torpid, the hand works alone, and for want of a 
watchful guide it moves in an uncertain manner and with doubtful 
effect; but in as far as the mind is quickened by education, the per- 
ceptive faculties sharpened and the reflective faculties strengthened, 
the movements of the hands are directed to their purpose: they strike 

in proper direction and with appropriate momentum; all the force is 
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expended to adv^antage; noue of the blows is lost; each one producer 
changes that add to the value of the material operated upon. Educa- 
tion, then, is the economy of force, and gives it a greater power to create 
value. It enables the intelligent and skilful to add more to the worth 
of matter than the ignorant. 

The cost of educating a laborer — of setting him to thinking, and fit- 
ting him to expend his forces to advantage — is very small. The few 
years of youth, when the body is comparatively weak, the expenses for 
teachers, for books, &c., are but small sacrifices compared with the gain. 
The return in increased productive power is great and permanent. It 
is the difference between the skilful and quickly moving and the unskil- 
ful and slow workman, between the large and certain and the compara- 
tively small and uncertain producer. 

NATIONAL WEALTH. 

The wealth and income of the nation is but the aggregate of the wealth 
and income of all its members. If a man adds to his private capital or 
to his power of production, the capital and income of the state^are in- 
creased to that extent; if he loses or extinguishes any part of his 
fortune, or fails to earn, the same loss falls on th^ state. Individual 
wealth collectively is public wealth ; personal impoverishment is public 
poverty: the total financial, physical, and mental power of a community 
is no more nor less than the sum of its elements. The body politic has 
then an interest in everything that tends to increase the productive 
power of the people. As education has this effect, by sharpening the 
perceptive and strengthening the reasoning faculties, as it sets people to 
observing and thinking, and thereby enlists the quickened and energized 
mind as a cooperator and aid to muscular action, and enlarges men's 
capacity of creating value, so it is both the interest and the duty of the 
government to see that none bo allowed to enter the responsible period 
of life without this means of doing the best for himself and for the state. 

The late Earl of Carlisle, a man of unusual acuteness of observation 
and of generous, comprehensive sympathies, travelled several years ago 
through most of the States of this country. He took great pains to in- 
quire into the domestic and social condition of the people, their educa- 
tion, tlieir habits, and manner of working and of living. After all his 
experience and study here, he said to a friend : ^' If every man and woman 
in your country were educated as are the natives of Massachusetts, there 
would be no telling the power and the wealth of your nation.'' 
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ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES. 

Specific illustrations of tlie facts and conclusions of the analysis pre- 
sented in the foregoing paper are afforded by the answers to a series 
of questions addressed in 1870 by the Commissioner of Education to a 
very large number of observers, workingmen, and employers who had 
superior opportunities for studying the effect of education upon the pro- 
ductiveness of labor. 

The first question related to the opportunities of the person interro- 
gated to judge correctly, so as to be able to answer the remainiug'ques- 
tions, which were as follows : 

2. Have you observed a difference in skiU, aptitude, or amount of work executed by 
persons you have employed arising from a diiference in their education and independ- 
ent of their natural abilities f 

3. Do those who can read and write, and who merely possess these rudiments of an 
education, other things being equal, show any greater skill and fidelity as laborers, 
skilled or unskilled, or as artisans, than do those who are not able to read and write f 
And if so, how much would such additional skill, <&c., tend to increase the produc- 
tiveness of their services, and consequently their wages f 

4. What increase of ability would a still higher degree of education — a knowledge 
of the arte and sciences that underlie his occupation, such as a good practical knowl- 
edge of arithmetic, book-keeping, algebra, drawing, &c. — give the laborer in the power 
of producing w^ealth, and how much would it increase his wages? 

5. Does this and a still further acquisition of knowledge increase the capacity of the 
workingmau to meet the exigency of his labor through new methods or im])rov<;ment8 
in implements or machinery f And if so, how much does this inventive skill add to his 
power of producing wealth ? 

6. "Would you generally prefer or not a person who has been trained in the common 
school for the ordinary uses for which labor might be employed over one who has not 
enjoyed that advantage ? 

7. Whom would you, as an employer, choose for positions of trust, such as foremen 
or superintendents: persons unable to read and write, or those having the rudiments 
of education, or those possessing a sui)crior education, all other things, such as skiU, 
strength, and fidelity, being e(|ual f 

8. What do you regard as the effect of mental culture upon the personal and social 
habits of persons who have been in your employ ? Do they, as a class, live in better 
houses or with better surroundings ? Are they more or less idle and dissipated than 
the untaught classes f How will they compare, for character, for economy, morality, 
and social influence, with their fellows T 

ANSAVERS OF EMPLOYERS. 

The following replies, selected from the great number received, will 
show the kind of material from which the synopsis was made. 

General Samuel Thomas, Zanesville,^ Ohio, who had employed five 
hundred common and skilled laborers, such as were needed to produce 
merchantable iron from the ore and the coal in the mines, replied : 

2. A marked difference, and easily observed by visitors. 

3. None of our officers doubts the superiority of men who can read and write, for 
eommon labor, over those who cannot. Men wlio have some education require less 

*Now of Columbus. 
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supervision. The saving to employers in this way alone amounts to fully 10 per cent. 
Employers suffer constantly from ignorant employes doing their work i)Oorly, and doing 
less of it for the same wages. This amounts to fally 10 per cent. more. 

4. A knowledge of chemistry, geology, working of mines, and, in fact, all the physi- 
cal sciences, would add to the efficiency of all laborers in our employ. Not that 
I expect all to adv'ance to the higher departments ; but, with their common school 
education, they should have some knowledge of the sciences I have named. In many 
ways men with such advantages^ could produce more in twenty-four hours with no 
more labor, and, as a consequence, command higher wages. 

5. All the labor saving improvements are the result of education awakening the 
mind to struggle for something to save much and throw the labor upon machiuos of 
iron and wood, so far as I have observed in our works. The ignorant man imitates 
some one else, and, if he is watched, continues to do so day by day, and by these means 
earns his living; but he is a great tax upon capital. We pay 20 per cent, more wages 
to a. skilled laborer in our employ, with an education that makes him worth it to 
us, over an uneducated man struggling to hll the same kind of place, but not worth 
so much. 

6. I should much prefer a man with some education; the more the better. 

7. I would not employ as a superintendent or foreman a man who could not read and 
write ; all other things being equal, I consider a man better and better qualided for 
supervision of labor jis his education increases. 

8. The man with some education or some mental training shows his superiority over 
the ignorant man at home and by his social and moral intluence to a greater degree 
than in the shop or at labor. He is more moral, less disposed to be vicious, more indus- 
trious. As a class, they live in better houses, have better surroundings, and seem to 
be happier men in every way. 

Mr. John W. Browning, bricklayer, president of his trades union 
and secretary of the National Labor Union, New York City, replied as 
foUows (his general statement was intended to answer several of the 
questions) : 

I have not infrequently worked with members of my trade who have labored years 
at the business and yet remain ignorant of the simplest though very important ma- 
terials in the building line. For instance, anchors are fastened to every fourth or fifth 
beam, and must be, or should bo, well secured in the wall, by which means there is a 
bond between the two walls, or four walls, as the case may be ; the walls are strength- 
ened, the building is firmer, and less liable to settle. The men I allude to build around 
and over these anchors, wondering what they are there for and paying no regard to 
security. Such mechanics are half their time unemployed, and they attribute* it to 
hard luck, or something of that kind; but they do not seem to take heed and get on, 
and they become discouraged. Hut it is not so with the mechanic who understands the 
theory of his business, or who has studied sulBciently to discipline his mind. He under- 
stands or will understand that the anchor must be set snug in the wall. He knows 
why a lireidaee is built on the outside of a gable. He knows what a keystone is for. 
In short, he knows the u.ses of the materials and the designs of the speeirteations, and 
he is able to earn his wages, and in many cases superior wages, besides enjoying steady 
em]>loynient during the building season. The latter class of our trade are the st udents 
of our business; they lighten their laboi-s and the labor of others by new inventions. 
A year ago 1,(H>0 brick a day was considered a fair day's work. It is the basis of esti- 
mate at the present time ; and yet an ordinary bricklayer can lay from l.oOU to 2,000, 
while 1 have known men t(» lay 15,000 a day on a twelve-ineh wall. I think any one 
who has adopted any means to dis(ii)line the mind, either by studying at school or 
elsewhere, is preferred to on<; who never gave hiiusi'lf to reasoning. 

7. It depends on the business to be transaetc'd. In my business a foreman, superin- 
tendent, overseer, or journeyman cannot know too much, and those who are trusted 
with the plans are skilled and as intelligent as can be had. 
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8. I find men who are in the habit of reading the daily papers soon become well 
informed. They take an interest in passing events. This brings respect and then 
self-esteem, pride, and all that ; they are more industrious; they can account for change. 
By the experience of the past they judge the future; they are better providers; 
live as well as their means will allow ; they are always trying to better their condi- 
tion, and they have an influence among their associates. I am in favor of free day 
schools for children, free night schools for apprentices, free libraries, and better rooms 
for all who wish to avail themselves of their benefits, believing that it will add to the 
industry of the natiou, elevate society, and make us morally and religiously a better 
people and better citizens. 

A. J. Muudella, esq., member of the British Parliame nt for Sheffield, 
England, who had employed a large number — as many as three or four 
thousand at a time — in the middle counties of England, as knitters, 
weavers, finishers, and machinists, replied as follows : 

2. I would say that an educated man invariably acquires a knowledge of his work 
with greater facility and executes it with less cost of supervision than an uneducated 
man. 

3. The mere rudiments I do not rank very high. If a man can barely read and write 
he has not attained to much. To read aYid write fluently is a great advantage in con- 
ducting the ordinary affairs of life. Evidence has been given before the British Par- 
liament from my own district showing that some grave mistakes in chemical processes, 
such as bleaching, dyeing, &c., are constantly occurring through the ignorance of the 
workmen, they not having the ability to read writing. I have often witnessed natural 
powers in a person entirely uneducated which would have been turned to the benefit 
of himself and his employer if lie had only received a thorough elementary education. 
I have recently seen, in Massachusetts, Englishmen whose wages their employers would 
have willingly doubled by appointing them overseers if they had only been educated 
sufficiently to keep accounts. I think it is impossible to estimate how much educa- 
tion would increase the value of their services. If the labor is merely mechanical, 
such as tending a machine that is making so many revolutions per minute, it requires 
little education to perform it ; but if the labor is something where the whole manipu- 
lation depends upon the intelligence of the workman, it is a very different thing. The 
division of labor in England is so minute that the artisan who begins and continues 
the same work for years becomes a mere machine himself. The value of education, 
both to the workman and employer, is something that it is exceedingly diflicult to 
estimate. The educated man will better understand the influence of those economical 
laws upcm which his art depends than the uneducated ; and my observation leads me 
to the conclusion that many of the strikes among workmen are the consequence of 
gross ignorance on their part, and that almost invariably the outrages and intimida- 
tion resulting from strikes are the acts of ignorant men. The more flagrant cases of 
violence and intimidation in England have been in connection with those trades unions 
where the education of the workman has been grossly neglected. 

4. I believe that technical education is of great importance; that the success of 
Switzerland and Gennany in manufactures, and their superiority over others for the 
last thirty y<5ars, has been owing to the excellent elementary education they have 
given to their workpeople, to which has been superadded, with great advantage, 
in my opinion, a large amount of scientific and technical education. Art training 
in England has exerted a marvellous influence in improving the designs for every 
description of manufacture in which taste is required, and consequently in increas- 
ing the demand in foreign countries for such manufactures. For exami)le, the result 
is seen in the better styles of carpets, laces, dress goods, crockeryware, furniture, 
ornamental iron work, and in every manufacture where decorative art is of value. I 
think the great want in this country is such education. I have known instances 
where a youth who has received art training has been able at twenty years of age to 
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earn more than all the rest of the working force of his father's family. There is one 
case among my own workmen where such a lad is getting very high wages, and the 
effect is that the whole household is elevated. 

5. The greater the improvements in machinery the more intelligence is required on 
the part of the workmen who manipulate them. It has been found in England that 
for working the improved agricultural machines a higher class of intelligence and skill 
is required to manage them than the old peasantry possess. An intelligent workman 
will always produce a larger amount of work from a clever machine than an ignorant 
man can, and will keep his machine in better working condition. 

6. I would, certainly. In all classes of labor with which I am acquainted a person 
receiving the education which is open to him in the common schools of America would 
be infinitely preferable, in all respects, to a workman whose early education had been 
entirely neglected. 

7. Certainly, I should prefer those who have had the very best education for such 
situations. In my oi)inion, a youth cannot be too highly educated for business pur- 
poses. I believe there can be no greater mistake than the old and common error that 
a boy may be made above his business by education. 

8. My experience of workmen, on the average, is that the better a man is educated, 
and the greater the intellectual resources he possesses, the less is he disposed to sensual 
indulgence and the less inclined to any kind of intemperance and excess. Those trades 
most characterized by intemperance in England are those wherein the workmen em- 
ployed have the least education. I have employed in various departments of my own 
business intelligent workmen earning lower wages than ignorant men employed in 
coarser branches of the business ; and the intelligent man educates his children, lives 
in a comfortable house, and has much refinement and many pleasant surroundings ; 
whereas the ignorant man, with higher wages in some other departments of labor, is 
more addicted to intemperance, his wife and children are worse clad and worse cared 
for, and his home, in all respects, is less comfortable. Perhaps the best illustration of 
this would be the contrast between a clerk earning £80 a year, who is a gentleman in 
education, taste's, and surroundings, and an ignorant laborer earning the same sum. In 
England, intelligent workmen are generally the men who are distinguished for economy 
and thrift. They take the lead in all useful associations ; they are the managers of 
the mechanics' institutions, the teachers in the Sunday schools, and the founders of 
cooperative societies. 

Cyrus Mendenhall, president of the Kenton Iron Company, Newport, 
Ky., said : 

I rejoice that the official attention of the General Government is being turned to the 
subject of your inquiries, and cannot but hope that sooner or later it will result in 
some )>ractical benefit to the country. The want of a higher grade of instruction in 
the science of their business for the managers of the difterent departments of the man- 
ufacture of iron — say in mensuration, geometrj', the mechanical powers, hydraulics, 
hydrostatics, chemistry, &c. — has been severely felt by projirietors. The want of com- 
petent men in such x>ositions often, I believe, ma)£es the dift'erence to owners between 
success and failure. 

In illuHtratiou or justification of my replies to your Xos. 3, 4, and 5, I will take the 
liberty of jjjiving you an instance or two coming under my own observation: An en- 
gineer at our blnst furnace near Wheeling — a man who had previously been intrusted 
with important nuichinory and run an engine successfully when all was right, a tem- 
perate and well meaning man, but without education, except to read and writ*} and 
mfike the wiuqilest arithmetical calculations — was directed to place a hand forcepump 
at the river and have water driven up to the tanks, located 60 feet above the river level ; 
a half day, with two assistants, was spent in fixing the pump on the river bank 40 feet 
above the water, with a soft hose from the i^ump to the water and another from the 
pump to the tanks. He did not know why he was unsuccessful in getting the water 
into the tanks. It was difficult at that time (owing to the war) to replace him with 
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a better man, and he was left in charge of the machinery when the fnmace wont into 
blast. The machinery was vertical, the steam standing above the blast cylinder, the 
whole extending in a line some 27 feet above the fonndatiou. Considerable vibration 
at the top was found to result from the movements of the machine wlien put to the 
necessary speed. Instead of remedying this by guys from the top to the strong sur- 
rounding walls, during a fortnight's absence of the superintendent the engineer ap- 
plied one timber-brace, setting the top over the whole, or little more than the whole, 
amount of the vibration, thus forcing it out of line, and causing such injury to the 
inside of the cylinders, from cutting of the metallic piston heads, that tlie blast cyl- 
inder (and I think the steam cylinder also) required to be taken out and sent to the 
manufacturer, a hundred miles distant, and the whole put in repair, at a cost of ^2,000. 
This, with the damage arising from stoppage, was more than sufficient to have paid 
the wages of a first class man, instructed in the "science" of his business, for two 
years. That man is still employed in the same position at a blast furnace on the Ohio 
River, above us. 

Now for another kind of a man. In a part of the country where the services of a 
railroad engineer were very difficult to procure as well as very expensive, it was neces- 
sary to construct two or three curves to a definite ra<iius in a short railroad extending 
from the coal mine to the main line of railroad. An employ^ who knew nothing of en- 
gineering but had mastered the first six books of Euclid, by an evening's study and 
application of the geometrical principles involved, discovered the very rule and method 
used by the best engineers, aud next day, with the aid of a transit, located the curves 
with correctness and dispatch. How much was such a man worth above an ordinary 
hand! 

Mr. S. p. Cummings, of Boston, Mass., secretary of the Massachusetts 
Grand Lodge of the Order of St. Crispin, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the International Labor Union and of the State labor party, 
said : 

2. The difference is very marked, indeed. Educated labor is by far the most skilful 
and faithful. The value of skilled labor over unskilled, both as to x>roductivenes8 
and compensation, is fully 20 per cent. 

3. A knowledge of the subjects would increase i)roduction and wages fully 20 per 
cent, over the present, inasmuch as the effect would be to stimulate laborers to pro- 
duce better articles, and consequently increase their means of enjoyment. 

4. It does. It is difficult to determine. I should say 20 i)er cent., as the result of 
my observations in fifty cities and towns in this State. 

5. Most certainly he would by iutislligent employ ei-s. 

6. I have a large personal acquaintance among manufacturers, and they generally 
agree that their foremen's money value depends largely on the education they possess. 
To this rule there are some exceptions, of course. 

7. Inventive culture, as a rule, increases the self-respect aud improves vastly the 
social habits of workingmen. 

8. Educated workingmen live in better houses, have better surroundings, and are in all 
respects superior to those whose education is limited and defective. Tbey are less idle 
and diasipated than the untaught classes. As regards economy, morality, and social 
influence, educated laborers are preeminent among their fellows. I may add one gen- 
eral observation, that, while I was foreman of a shoe factory employing forty hands, 
I always got better work, had less trouble, aud, as a general rule, i)aid better wages to 
the more intelligent workmen. The more ignorant hands were continually giving me 
trouble, either by slighting their work or failing to appear in a fit condition to work 
after pay day. They were, many of them, coarse and vulgar, drank liquor, grumbled, 
and were in all respects (Usagreeable. 

I am 80 well satisfied of the inestimable value of education to the laborer that I 
would make it compulsory. No man should be allowed to go into the arena of 
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life until he has at least a deceut English education. A class of uneducated labor- 
ers in a couiui unity or State is an ever present element of danger and injury not 
only to labor but to the State itself; therefore, sir, I am much pleased to see that 
you are collecting statistics for the information of the Government and people on the 
subject. 

Miss Martha Walbridge, of Stoneham, Mass., liead of the Daughters 
of St. Crispin (trades unioii), replied : 

2. I unhesitatingly reply in the affirmative to the first question. As to how much 
such additional skill would increase the productiveness of their service, &c., I would 
state it certainly as much as 20 percent. 

3. The ratio is certainly great, and I am so sanguine on this subject that I would 
state the increase of ability would give the laborer double the power. As to what 
knowledge would be most practicable, I would oifer, as a substitute for book-keeping 
and algebra, natural and intellectual philosophy ; and my observation teaches me that 
these sciences are absolutely essential to the welfare and i)rogre8s of the laborer. 

4. Most emphatically it does f for who so stupid that will not exercise the little wit 
he may have to economize his physical strength ? How much this inventive skill adds 
I feel incompetent to judge. 

5. Certainly, unless the employer be a thief or a rascal. 

6. Rarely have I known an illiterate person employed as foreman, and when such 
cases have come under my observation, the persons thus employed have never been 
able to retain such positions, on account of their incompetency. 

7. Mental culture has a salutary effect on the habits of working people. It has a 
direct tendency to morality and relinement. It assuredly develops itself in a desire 
and healthy eftbrt to secure for themselves and families better homes and intellectual 
eiyoyments. A sense, once attained, of the true dignity of manhood and womanhood 
is seldom if ever lost sight of, but retained and fostered as the poor man's one only 
priceless jewel, and this sense and noble desire make him an honest and respected 
citizen. 

ANSWERS OF WORKMEN. 

The replies of the workmen to t\io. same series of questions were of far 
more interest than those of the employers, because presenting the sub- 
ject in a greater variety of views. 

Increased skill and aptitude, accordhig to the testimony of the work- 
men, almost universally results from education ; one remarks that in the 
business of iron molding, where generally it is least supposed to be of 
consequence, this result is to be most observed. 

As to whether ability to read and write conduces to increased fidelity 
and skill, and also to increase of wages, opinions varied, though most 
agreed that it would increase them from 10 to 20 per cent. One great 
value of so much knowledge is, that thos(^ able to reail the facts for 
themselves are not apt to be so unri^asonable in their demands or to 
engage in strikes ; but, knowing the markets, know that increase of 
wages at a given time is imi)Ossil)le. One wrote that ^'IIow cheap will 
you work T' not ''How much do yon know?" was the question asked by 
certain employees, and his opinion was that knowledge has little to do 
with wages. Yet the same authority, in replying to the next ques- 
tion, "As to how much more knowledge w ill increase wages," bore full 
testimony to the value of an acquaintance with arithmetic to miners, the 
class of whom he spoke. So it seems that in this labor to simply read 
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and write is not enough 5 and his answer, seemingly undervaluing this 
knowledge, is but a strong plea for more educatiou. Most treat fidelity, 
faithfiilness, and honesty as matter independent of mere knowledge of 
the rudiments of education ; as moral qualities which are possessed in 
as high a degree by some who know nothing of the rudiments of educa- 
tion as by those who do. One argued that education does not increase 
the fidelity of the laborer, because education enables him to appreciate 
the wrongs inflicted by capital upon labor, and therefore will not be 
likely to increase his '^fidelity" to those whom he considers his op- 
pressors. 

To the query as to the effect and value of still higher education, a 
knowledge of the sciences that underlie his occupation, the answers 
were varied, and treated upon nearly all the related questions in the 
contest between capital and labor. One replied that it would enable a 
mechanic to take his own contract and receive all the profit coming from 
his labor; in other words, though the writer doe^ not say it, it would 
transfer him from the rank of those who labor for wages to that of the 
employer. Another thought it would increase the wealth of the employer 
but not of the laborer. 

Another found a drawback in that a youth with this education, fitted 
to make him a superior workman, thinks it menial to learn a trade j 
this idea is expressed in different forms by several. 

Another stated that a thorough knowledge of the material in which 
an iron molder works, for mstance, would enable him to produce the 
same results with one-third less labor; but would not necessarily in- 
crease his wages. A distinction was drawn by several between the 
additional wealth producing power and the increased wages of the 
laborer. 

In answer as to whether the increase of inventive skill keeps pace 
with increase of general education, one stated that between the years 
1866 and 1870 the production of a given number of mechanics at least 
doubled from the improvement in tools. Another says : " It is well 
known that all labor saving machinery is the product of the brain of the 
edu(^ated laborer; but for forty years it has resulted in neither less hours 
for labor nor less physical labor to the laborer. The educated laborer 
of to-day works as hard and as many hours as the laborer forty years 
ago — the Mabor-saving ' being money only to those who labor nof 

All the replies admitted the value of education to any one with in- 
ventive faculties, though not conceding the whole credit to the fact of 
education alone. 

As to educated persons being preferiwl for superintendents, foremen, 
&c., most of the replies concurred that they are, but assertions were 
made of cases to the contrary. Some employers select men of brute 
force to dominate over their laborers, but the emphatic bitterness with 
which these facts were stated would seem to show that they are excep- 
tional. 
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As to the effect of education and culture upon the position and influ- 
ence of the laborer, the testimony was confirmatory of its value. One 
believed that the large proportion of criminals are children of ignorant 
parents; another pointed to the fact that but one in ten of the convicts 
of New York State is from the mechanic and laboring classes; another 
found great advance in the condition of the laborer through the spread 
of education, and looked to the reduction of the hours of labor to the^ 
lowest possible amount as the only hope for increased refinement of that- 
class ; another considered this reduction of the hours of labor " the greats 
question of the day ; " another would have every child compelled to g(^ 
to school, till the age of sixteen years, a portion of each year at least; 
another admitted the great power of education in elevating the cla^s oF 
workmen in all respects, but said: "All is lost in the knowledge that a 
corrupt government legislates everything for capital and nothing for 
honest labor." 

ANSWERS OF OBSERVERS. 

From the observers these questions drew forth very different replies 
from those given by the actual employers and laborers, not in regard to 
any of the technical questions as to the general improvement produced 
by education, but in the reflections induced and by their deductions from 
the facts. 

The question of the kind of education to be given was earnestly dis- 
cussed, and the omissions which they charge to the common school and 
high school system were forcibly delhieated. The absolute need of tech- 
nical schools, of furnishing education closely related to the industries of 
all persons who must work, was strongly i^resented. 

From the testimony thus given by various classes from all sections 
and among many industries, it is clear that the value of the common 
laborer to the community at large is positively increased and his iK)wer 
as a producer of adding to the common stock of wealth is materially 
enhanced by the education given him as a child in the common school. 
The increase of wages he will receive on account of his knowledge is 
put at various figures, averaging about 25 per cent. This increase of 
value arises from the facts (1) that tlie laborer is more readily instructed 
in his work ; (2) that he needs less supervision ; (3) that he does his work 
to better advantage, and therefore produces more in a given time; (4) 
that he is less liable to join in unreasonable and unseasonable strikes; 
(o) that he is more industrious; (G) that he is less dissipated; and, lastly, 
that be is loss liable to become an expense to the commonwealth through 
poverty or crime. 

That a knowledge of the sciences that underhe the occupation gives 
greatly increased value to its possessor as a laborer is agreed on all hands. 
It does this (1) by enabling him to avoid dangers — in mining, for in- 
stance — to which ignorant men are exposed; (2) by enabling him to 
detect and remedy difficulties which else would cause expense or delay ; 
(3) by enabling him to disC/Over shorter and simpler methods of work, 
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tliereby increasing his powers of production; (4) by stimulating his 
qualities of contrivance, so that he adjusts and modifies the tools or 
machines which he uses, and becomes eventually an inventor of simpler 
a»nd better machines, thus increasing the wealth producing power not 
only of himself, but of his fellow laborers; in this direction it is estima- 
ted that his value is increased 100 per cent., while in certain exceptional 
cases the gain is incalculable. But after admitting all these arguments 
in favor of the increased value of the laborer who possesses this higher 
edncation, it is clear, from the evidence of all, that the chief value and 
greatest advantage of such increased knowledge arise from the fact that 
it advances the well being of its possessor. By virtue of increased educa- 
tion he commands higher wages for his services, and also adds largely 
to the common production. 

Looking merely at its economic value, these answers go to prove that 
the community receives an ample return for whatever of money it in- 
vests in the education of its citizens. Since this is demonstrated, it 
adds force to the arguments now being urged for technical education 
and special training in the several industrial fields; for, if the teaching 
of the simple rudiments and general instruction give so rich a return 
to the state, how much greater and more certain results may be relied 
upon from special training for special labor. This question, which has 
been so fully tested by the technical schools of the European govern- 
ments, is attracting attention here, and we are not surprised that dis- 
satisfaction is openly expressed that the high schools furnish no oppor- 
tunity for training in the practical uidustries of life. 

The argument, as stated here, rests on an entirely different basis from 
that presented by the professional man, mortified that his country pos- 
sesses no schools for professional training equal to those of Europe. 
This is the plea of the citizen who finds in the higher branches of the 
public schools an utter failure to give that training which fits for varied 
practical occupations. The point is well taken, and merits consideration. 
It is a plea for artisan, art, industrial, and scientific schools as a part of 
the common school system — a plea based upon the economic value to the 
state of such training of its citizens. 

At this point, the remarks of Dr. Lyon Playfair before the British 
Social Science Association are opportune. This English savant advo- 
cated the training which shall best fit a man for his place in life. After 
referring to certain English schools and to ancient law requiring com- 
pulsory education for certivin classes, he said: 

• 

This main idea of fitting a man for his work was vigoi-ously supported by our old 
reformers. John Knox lield firmly by it, especially in his s^^heme for secondary edu- 
cation, wliich, unfortunately for Scotland, was never adopted, though his plan for pri- 
mary education was. In the former he announced that no boys should leave school 
till they had devoted a proper time to ** that study which they intend chiefly to pursue 
for the profit of the common weal th.^' This is the old conception of the object of edu- 
cation and reappears at the present day under the modern garb of '' technical educa* 
tiou." All the reformers urged its necessity, especially Luther and Melancthon. Most 
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EaToi>eaii states have held fast to the idea with more or less of dmrelapmtm^ Ml 
has vanished utterly from our English schools. 

Our primary schools, on the whole, do not teach hi| i than m eUlirf 

eight years of age may learn. In oar class 6f life, our cniuiren m _ re sneh kBOwle||i 
as a beginning; with the working classes they get it as an end. Wluit tti eqvpMil 
for the battle of life ! No armor plate of knowledge is given to oar fkitue artisaBy M • 
mere thin veneer of the three R's, so thin as to rab off completely in thvea mrfomftmi 
wear and tear of life. * • • Under oar present system of e^ementaiy t u a fhisg p 
no knowledge whatever bearing on the lifework of the people reaches them bjoorijili 
of state education. The air they breathe, the water they drink, the tools they nse^ th 
plants they grow, the mines they excavate, might all be made subjects of mirirswingii 
terest and impootance to them daring their whole life ; and yet of these they learn BSt«M 
fact. Yet we aresurprised at the consequences of their ignorance. A thousand men psriil 
yearly in our coal mines, but no schoolmaster tells the poor miner the natme of Hi 
explosive gas which scorches him or of the afterdamp which chok^ him* Boilcn «f 
steam engines blow up so continually that a committee of the House of Conunonsisaiv 
engaged in trying to diminish their alarming frequency, but the poor stokeis who an 
scalded to death or blown to pieces were never instructed in the nature and piopstliai 
of steam. In Great Britain alone more than 100,000 people perish annnally sad at 
least Ave times as many sicken grievously out of pure ignorance of the laws of hesltki 
which are never imparted to them at school ; they have no chance of learning thai 
afterward, as they possess no secondary schools. The mere tools of education aie pit 
into the hands of children during their school time without any effort being made to 
teach them how to use the tools for any profitable purpose whatever; so they get mstf 
or are thrown aside altogether. And we fancy that we have educated the people! Our 
pauperism, our crime, and the misery which hovers on the brink of both, increase te^ 
ribly, and our panacea for their cure is teaching the three R's. The age of miraeki 
has passed by, and our large faith in our little doings will not remove mountains. It 
is best to be fi*ank. Our low quality of education is impoverishing the land. It if 
disgracefully behind the age in which we live and the civilization of which we boast, 
and, imtil we are convinced of that, we cannot be roused to the exertions required 
for its amendment. This is no new complaint, and has been long ago made by far 
higher authorities than myself. 

Though Dr. Playfair spoke directly to an English audience and aimed 
therefore to illustrate English necessities, there is no one who has ex- 
amined the relations of labor and education in the United States, how- 
ever superficially, who will not acknowledge the applicability of hi« 
criticisms to our own circumstances. 

The question of the hours of labor, of the relations between capital 
and labor, of the alleged discrimination in legislation in favor of capital 
and against lalK)r, all came up in varied forms in the answers to the 
Bureau inquiries; they showed an acti\ity of thought among the work- 
ingmen which will require to be met by intelligent argument, if we woold 
avoid in this country that ever threatening conflict between the pro- 
ducing and capitalist chusses to avert which is occupying the thouglit 
of the ablest minds of the Old World. 

These questions cannot be ignored, and the onlj' safe solution of prob- 
lems so complex and so vital lies in the general dissemination of educa- 
tion among all citizens of the state, so that the capitalist shall be taught 
as well as the laborer (and in this country the daises and terms are con- 
tinually interchangeable: the laborer becoming (capitalist, and often by 
sudden reverse of fortune the capitalist becoming laborer), and all shall 
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e to see that there is not necessarily antagonism between these fellow 
kers; for the interests of the laborer rest everywhere upon capital, 
oh is nothing but the sum of surplus labor, and that capital is vitally 
rested in the improvement, intelligence, and prosperity of the laborer, 
o short sighted, grasping capitalists and ignorant laborers this often 
QS the reverse of the truth, but the repetitions of history again and 
In demonstrate its unchangeable verity. As labor emancipates and 
IS itself, health and prosperity come to the nation; as it is enslaved 

owned, the capitalist becoming stronger and the laborer weaker, 
iry increases and the semblance of prosperity deceives the nation, 
dew of the gravity of the interests at stake in the adjustment of 
cation to the necessities of the people, it becomes us to bring the 
>le subject under the widest and most correct observation and exam- 
ion both as regards facts and opinions, that truth may have a fair 
Qce at every honest mind and that correct ideas of what education is 

of what its benefits are to all races and classes may be universally 
leminated. 
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LETTER. 



Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 
Washington^ D, C, October 4, 1879. 

Sir : Among the eftorts to modify American education in the direction 
of industries, the promotion of instruction in household economy and 
cookery is meeting with special consideration. Mrs. S. A. Martha Can- 
field, charged with the care of subjects of this class in this Office, calls 
attention to the increasing correspondence in relation to the subject. 
The letters received are generally from persons who are devoted to the 
promotion of the welfare of mankind, and who have become alarmed as 
they have observed more closely the extent and serious character of the 
evils caused by bad cookery; this feeling has been emphasized by the dis- 
tress which was caused by the late depression in business, and they desire 
more information of what has been accomplished by instruction in this 
subject, especially in Europe, which this Office has peculiar facilities for 
obtaining. Their work in promoting this subject is largely gratuitous. 
They ask this Office to publish the facts in one of its circulars of informa- 
tion, claiming that in a great measure our educational ideas are respon- 
sible for the evils to which they point. The reasonableness of this de- 
mand cannot be doubted, and certainly the question of instruction in 
cookery should have the fair and considerate treatment of educators. 

Among many letters received by this Bureau which, setting forth the 
evils of the domestic and social condition of our people and the wide- 
spread con\iction that the remedies must come from our systems of edu- 
cation, contain valuable suggestions of im])roved methods, I call special 
attention to the following, written by Mrs. Harriet N. Noyes, chairman 
of the industrial committee of the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion, Boston. Mrs. Noyes says : 

"Even in Northern New England, with which I am most familiar, the 
limitiitions of a rigorous climate, the rarity of good vegetable gardens 
and well kept poultry yards, and more than all, perhaps, the prevalent 
lack of pride and interest in attractive homes and generous tables, are 
intiuences contributing largely to make the household fare limited, uni- 
form, and uninviting, and to increase the meagreness of physique, con- 
sumptive tendency', and general ill health of our New England women. 
This is more manifestly injurious to the women from their indoor habits: 
the family life goes on for the most part in the kitchen ; even in sum- 
mer the house itself is blind-shut, fly-barred, and never, except on clean- 
ing days, fully opened to light, if indeed to air. 
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" There are many exceptions to this statement, but in general it is 
true of the farm and village homes. There is also a wofiil absence of 
the social relations and general culture which ought to exist among so 
intelligent a people. Xot only the tables, but all graceful and gracioas 
hospitalities, all privileges of the best scholarliness and refinement, the 
inspuations of beautiful living in the country, which should have one 
central association, are meagre and insufficient; and suggestiveness on 
all these lines may well come into the work which aims to improve the 
conditions of living among us. It is a transition period ; it is doubtful 
if the changes have brought us more than they have taken away. The 
enterprising and vigorous are stirred to seek other fields, the commoner 
sort are unsettled and discontented, and go their ways in a spirit unfa- 
vorable to making the most and best of things at home. There are also 
many exceptions to this statement. There are \illages where a single 
group of a wealthy family, as the Fairbankses, at St. Johnsbury, Vt, 
has made a community alive in everything best: a thorough school, 
standing high, the best college examinations; a highly creditable begin- 
ning in art, a good library, lovely homes, and an atmosphere cherishing 
to every good thing and to the development and growth of every gift 
and talent at home. 

" In our larger towns and cities, women are saying their say on almost 
every topic save that of good housekeeping. There are many women 
who make their homes a paradise of rest and comfort, but their voices 
are not heard in the land; if a good apostle of homes came among them, 
they w ould rally to her support, I think. They constitute the body of 
women of influence, but they need a centre for influence on the country 
about them, in lecture© and associations in behalf of good homes. 

" I have here mentioned some influences which will, I think, combine 
to forward the good work of housekeeping lectures in the country. 

" In our cities the women's educational associations, unions, &c., and 
the young women's christian associations are ready to indorse and assist 
in every practical eflTort for the better instruction of young women in 
housekeeping. Here, in Boston, Miss Parloa is doing an excellent work 
in a cooking school, both in itself and in showing the doubtftil how the 
work can be profitably and successfully done. 

" We need a free cooking school after this method ; we need also some 
preparatory work done in the public schools: simi)le talks to girls on all 
home matters, on all ways in which girls may help to make homes bet- 
ter. 

''Miss (.'uinniings, teacher of sewing in the Winthrop Public School 
ill this city, is doing a most excellent work. Many of the little girls are 
from the poorest homos and begin in the most rudimentary fashion, learn- 
ing to hold a needle and to set stitches. In the highest class cutting 
and fitting are taught, the teacher having simplified for the purpose Tay- 
h>fs system. At the si)nng exhibition of 1878 over seven hundred 
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liaud made garments were exhibited. Girls of thirteen or fourteen were 
very neatly and tastefully arrayed in garments which were every one of 
their own fitting and making. Only one hour twice a week is allowed 
to each room for learning to sew, and I am told that the principal, who 
was not at first favorable, now thinks that the whole work of the school 
has been improved by it. I think that the same time might also be 
again advantageously taken for elementary lessons in housework — and 
without disadvantage to ' analysis ' and ^ perspective.' 

" By such practical training we shall counteract the discontent with 
their condition which many of the poorest girls acquire. So long as 
their education is purely theoretic, they are made ambitious without defi- 
nite notions of practical ways by which they may improve their conditions 
in their homes. They have no opportunity in the poorest homes to form 
the habits and to acquh^e the character of tastes which will fit them for 
the positions to which their good book education would entitle them : 
we need a girls' high and normal free liousekeeping school." 

Professor Youmans, repeatedly incurring to this subject in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, says : 

"Of the importance, the imperative necessity of this movement, there 
cannot be the slightest question. Our kitchens, as is perfectly notorious, 
are the fortified intrenchments of ignorance, prejudice, irrational habits, 
rule of thumb, and mental vacuity ; and the consequence is that the 
Americans are liable to the reproach of suffering beyond any other peo- 
ple from wasteful, unpalatable, unhealthful, and monotonous cookery.'* 

He also quotes the remark of Count Kumford : 

" The number of inhabitants who may be supported in any country 
upon its internal produce depends about as much upon the state of the 
art of cookery as upon that of agriculture; but, if cookery be of so much 
importance, it ought certainly to be studied with the gieatest care: 
cookery and agriculture are arts of civilized nations — savages under- 
stand neither of them." 

For the reasons mentioned, I have had the following summary of in- 
formation prepared and submit the same for publication. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner, 
Hon. C. SciiURZ, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

Approved and publication ordered. 

C. SCIIURZ, 

Secretary, 
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But, in my opinion, a wife who manages her share in the household mattei'^ well, has as 
much influence as her husband on their prosperity. For, as a rule, it is the labor of the hus- 
band that brings in the money of the family, but the judgment of the wife that regulates the 
si)ending of most of it. And whilst houses in which these matters are well managed increase, 
those in which thej' are ill managed decrease in i>ro8perity. — The Eeonomist of Xenophon. (In 
Uuskin's Bibliotheca Pastorum.) 

Americans are universally considered a prosperous people, and as a 
nation we pride ourselves upon the ease with which we acquire wealth. 
But the money we earn so easily we spend carelessly; prudent thrift 
is a rare quality, and the absence of it is often in no slight degree the 
cause of much of the financial trouble from which we sufter. 

The fact that national prosperity is so largely dependent on domestic 
economy invests the subject with a national importance and claims for 
it the earnest consideration of those concerned in education. Within 
the last few years much public attention has been directed toward this 
matter and an increasing number of people now ai*e urging the estab- 
lishment of schools for practical industrial training. They demand that 
the curriculum of our public schools shall be so modified as to substitute, 
for some of those higher branches of literary education which they assert 
to be comparatively' valueless in promoting the future welfare of the chil- 
dren, training in mechanics and practical science for boys and in domes- 
tic economy and cookery for girls. 

They ask. Why te.aeh our children branches of chemistry and physi- 
ology, for which they can have no practical use, and neglect to instruct 
them in the chemistry of food and in the physiology of nutrition I They 
affirm that the close relation existing between health and the food we 
consume daily is not sufficiently well understood ; they point to the fiict 
that a sense of repletion after eating is too often regarded as an evidence 
of nourishment, and declare that they have been slow to acknowledge 
the great tnith that "food is force." Xow, at least, the public has be- 
come aware of the fundamental importance of this fact, and there is a 
general demand for more intimate knowledge of its bearings upon our 
national health and prosperity and for some definite system of imparting 
that knowledge to the rising generation. The question of teaching chil- 
dren the virtues of thrift and temperance as they are taught the rudi- 
ments of literary education is now a paramount one. 

With all our facilities for producing the luxuries of the world, as 
a nation we are ill fed, and in some localities half starved. The blame of 
this lamentable fact rests, it is aflirmed, in no small manner with those 
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in charge of the education of our youth, which practically ignores the 
necessity for training girls in the principles of domestic economy and by 
its influence fosters the idea that the performance of domestic labor 
by the head of the household is degrading. Great honor should be 
accorded the institutions and teachers that endeavor to correct these 
pernicious tendencjies, for the exigencies of life demand that the two 
educational systems, the intellectual and industrial, should each have 
due recognition. Already there are increasing evidences of the national 
recognition of this fact. 

These ideas are by no means radical or novel. They were urged ujioii 
the English council of education in support of the request, recently 
granted, for money from the public educational fund to provide for spe- 
cial instruction in cookery in the English board schools. 

The fact already cited, that such instruction necessarily involves some 
knowledge of chemistry and physiology, places it upon the plane of 
rational and scientific education, in which position it is held by its vital 
bearing upon public health, comfort, and general social economy. This 
view of the case is the accepted one in Europe. In America, individual 
efforts have demonstrated the possibility of combining in a practical and 
popular form of instruction certain cliemical and physiological principles 
with the general exercise of the culinary art. 
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Ill Europe^ instruction in domestic economy forms a considerable part 
of a young lady's education. In Germany, the mechanic, the well-to do 
tradesman, and the heads of wealtliy and noble families provide for the 
home training of their daughters. Among the poor and middle classes 
what is known as the " exchange system " prevails to a great extent; 
families related to or acquainted with each other exchange their chil- 
dren for certain periods, having in view the specific object of training in 
some department of industry. Tlie daughters of the wealthier families 
are placed in the households of their own class for similar instruction, 
for which a stated fee, varying from $200 to $250, is paid, together with 
all personal expenses. The young ladies, under the immediate super- 
vision of the lady of the family, learn all branches of housework, taking 
part in the daily routine of marketing, cooking, and serving food, man- 
aging servants, and superintending household expenses ; in fa€t, each 
pupil is fitted by practical experience to become a liausfrauj while she 
is always addressed as "Miss" and is treated with deference and con- 
sideration by her instructors. The daughters of nobles receive similar 
training, save that it is given in a castle or palace. In England, the 
pupils of the London, Edinburgh, Liveri)Ool, and other institutions be- 
longing to the Xorthern Union of Schools of Cookery, come from all social 
grades, as do the scholars of the Kew York Cooking School. 

NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COOKERY, AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

The reports of the National Training School for Cookery, at South 
Kensington, show that public interest in the question of instruction in 
domestic; economy was first concentrated by the delivery of Mr. Buck- 
mastei^'s lectures upon food, which were given at the invitation of Her 
Majesty's commissioners in connection with the food exhibit at the inter- 
national exhibition at London in 1873-'74. These lectures explained 
the chemistry of food to a certain extent and dealt clearly and practi- 
cally with the subject of cookery; they were subsequently published in 
a popular form and convey many valuable scientific suggestions con- 
cerning food. The use of the building in which Mr. Buckmaster de- 
livered these lectures was given by the commissionei^s in 1873 to the 
South Kensington National Training School for Cookery, under the 
8ui>erintendence of Lady Barker, then maintained by subscriptions, 
donations, and fees, but now chiefly self su])porting. Its object is the 
training of teachers of cookery, as well as the ditt'usion of general in- 
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formation on the subject. The lessons are now given by experienced cooks 
in accordance with the directions contaiued in the Official Handbook for 
the National Training School for Cookery, by Miss Rose O. Cole, the 
daughter of Sir Henry Cole, one of the most activ^e of the founders and 
trustees. In 1874, the committee of the parliamentary council on edu- 
cation gave a portion of the general educational ftind of l,000,00i)/. 
sterling to the permanent foundation of the school. Lady Barker retired 
from the superintendence in 1875, and was succeeded by the present 
superintendent, Mrs. Edith Clarke. 

The demonstration room of the school is fitted up with a platform, 
across the length of which runs a table, with a lecturer's desk at one 
end. Tiers of chairs for students face this table. The teacher stands 
behind it, facing the class; and at her back are dressers and ranges 
with closed and open grates. Several grills are let into the table, over 
gas jets, so that many of the dishes can be cooked there. A blackboard 
hangs at one side of the room, upon which is written the list of dishes 
to be cooked during the lesson; above it hangs a card requesting silence 
and attention among the audience, which is large and intelligent. The 
cook is a middle aged English woman who has been trained in the school 
and who specilies the exact quantity of ea<5h ingredient as it is added 
to the dishes. All the operations are scrupulously neat. When the 
lesson is ended the dishes are placed on sale; they are readily disposed 
of at about their cost for material. The first cooks employed in the 
training school were brought from France, and their pupils continue 
the instruction. Certificates of proficiency are given to such scholars 
as actually go through the course of instruction, and they are in high 
estimatiou. 

Tne training school also provides teachers of cookery for other insti- 
tutions at a stated fee. 

The course begins with instruction in tlie cleaning of cooking uten- 
sils and the lighting and management of fires ; training in the different 
methods of cookery follows, and finally the pupil participates in the act- 
ual cooking of the dishes comprising the lessons. The managers agree 
to recommend such as pass satisfactory examinations in the course, but 
they do not guarantee them employment. The full course comprises one 
month's daily work of four hours' time, except on Saturday and Sun- 
day, in the scullery and demonstration cla^sses; then, after submitting 
her note books and undergoing a theoretical examination, the pu[)il 
spends one month in learning and two weeks in teacliing in the artisan 
l)raetiee kitchen. From there slie goes into the middle class kitchen, 
where she gives one month to learning and two weeks to helping the 
teacher to demonstrate; the next month she becomes a demonstiator, 
working first two w<»eks in private and giving her final fortnight to 
public t3a(;liing, in accordance with the printed recipes of the school. 
The fee for this iivii months' training is about one hundred dollars 
2 '4 
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(201.). A shorter course of training for teachers of artisan cookery costs 
about forty dollars (8^. Ss,). 

The staff teachers of the school are recruited from among the pupils, 
and are paid about ten dollars a week for their services. When em- 
ployed in London they dine at tlie school ; when sent out of London to 
teach, they receive about three dollars and a half a week additional for 
board and lodging, and all their travelling expenses. A three months 
notice terminates their engagements. In busy seasons positions are 
open to '^ improvers," at a salary of about five dollars per week, a week's 
notice terminating the engagement. When the staff teachers are em 
ployed in London they work from 9.30 A. M. till 5 p. M. When teachers 
are sent out of London their working hours are limited to twenty -four 
a week. The charge for these outside lessons is, for a single lesson, 
al>out five dollars and the expenses of the teacher and kitchen maid ; 
for one week or longer, about twenty-seven dollars a week and ex- 
penses. The cost of rooms, attendance, provisions, fuel, utensils, and 
advertising, is borne by the local employer. The London school advises 
the holding of a public meeting to Awaken interest in the matter at 
least two weeks before such local branches of the school are established. 
Branches have been successfully established in most of the large cities 
of the north of England, and now constitute what is known as the 
Northern Union of Schools for Cookery.' 

In London, classes in middle class and artisan cookery have been 
successfully opened in localities tenanted by the persons they are in- 
tended to benefit ; the first of these was established in the school room 
of the Eev. Robert Gwynne, vicar of St. Mary's, Soho, that gentleman 
providing also the gas and gas stove for the lessons. The expenses for 
utensils, materials, kitchen maid, and teacher were deducted from the 
admission fees ; from December, 1876, to the end of March, 1877, the 
profit on these weekly lessons was 191/. lOs. 2d. In October, 1877, the 
same course of lessons was given in Salisbiu'y and the neighborhood. 

In February, 1877, a meeting of the teachers employed in the London 
board schools was held to decide upon the best methods of introducing 
instruction in cookery into their schools. The cookery centres estab- 
lished at Marylebone and Blackheath, where the pui)ils from difterent 
schools assembled for domestic training, did not meet the requirements 
of the public, and the school boards had decided to have at least one 
teacher in cookery in attendance one or more days in the week at each 
school ; such a teacher would be able to giv^e lessons in school hours to 
the girls in the middle and upper standards. The first appointment, 
with a salary of about three hun<lred dollars and travelling expenses, 
was given to a graduate of South Kensington. 

Recent reports from London state that instruction in practical cookery 
is now a part of the new system in all the public schools of that city, 
the school board hav ing assumed the responsibility of making domestic 
econon>y a part of the regidar school course ; lessoiis are given on food 
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and its preparation in every girls' school, and for advanced classes there 
are twenty-one practice kitchens established in different parts of the^jity 
fitted with suitable appliances and presided over by skilful teachers of 
cookery. This comparatively recent innovation has cost a struggle; 
but many sensible persons a<lvocated it on the ground that, while the 
school boiird spends a great deal of money for instruction in ornamental 
branches, a knowledge of the common practical aits of household life is 
losing ground among the people. (See appendix, p. 49.) 

As an evidence of the general interest in the matter felt by all classes 
the action of the Cooks' Company of London may be cited. This com- 
pany had on different occasions provided for the training of a number 
of young girls at South Kensington, and recently some of these girls 
gave a public exhibition of their proficiency ; in cleaning utensils, light- 
ing the fire, and going through the entire operations of baking, roasting, 
boiling, and stewing, the young cooks were obliged to depend upon their 
memories for rules, and in spite of their nervousness at having to work 
before a large public gathering, the result of their labor was worthy of 
high praise. 

THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 

Prominent among the schools which originally formed the Northern 
Uniou of Schools for Cookery appears to be that of Edinburgh. Some 
interesting details of its workings have been obtained through the cour- 
tesy of the honorary secretary. Miss Guthrie Wright, whose admirable 
pai)ers on the teaching of cookery in schools and the influence of a 
thorough knowledge of this art upon the condition of the working clavsses 
hav(^ been marked features in the ])roceedings of the first and second 
congresses of domestic economj, held at Birmingham and Manchester 
in 1S77 and 1878. She gives credit to Sir Henry Cole, of the South 
Kensington Museum, for the initiation of the movement for public im- 
provement in this directicm, and adds that the warmest supporters of 
this branch of female education are those who favor the higher educn- 
tion of women, insisting that the only way to secure permanent benefit 
froiii this branch of e4lucation is to make it one of the regular studies at 
every girls' school and that ])rimary schools should lay the foundation 
for its successful continuance in high schools. She urges that if it is 
the <luty of the man to be the bread winner it is certainly the duty of 
tlie woman to be tlu\judicious bn^ad dispenser, and that she cannot till 
this position without due instruction. 

In A])nl, 187."), a public m(»etin<j: was held in Kdinbnrgh to consid(T 
the advisability of establishing a school of cookery in that city, the lord 
provost in the chair. The intei(\st was general, and ineasunvs were at 
once taken to deveh)]) the ])lan. A teacher was seh^cted and sent to South 
Kensington fen- training; the lecture room of the Edinburgh .Museum of 
Science and Art was offered for the demonstrations, and in Xovend)ei', 
1875, the Edinburgh School of Cookery was formally opened ibr instruc- 
tion in artisan, plain, and high class cookery. The success of the school 
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was pronounced; and the last annual report st^ites that in addition to 
the regular inatniction imparted in the Edinburgh School of Cookery^ 
in Albert Buildings, lessons were given in various disti'icts of the city, 
in Leith, in Portobello, in some boarding schools for young ladies, and 
in forty-one towns and villages. The attendance in all these places was 
large, and the evening classes for cheap cookery were especially suc- 
cessful. In three towns the evening attendance reached nearly 1,000, 
and in most of the villages the audience numbered 500 persons. As 
the result of these branch classes, local committees had reported not 
only great general improvement in the cookery and economy of the dis- 
trict but many individual instances of increased comfort in the homes 
of the working classes. Applications for classes from numerous towns 
and villages throughout the country continue to be received; they are 
to be met as rapidly as the resources of the school will permit. 

In November, 1877, Miss Guthrie Wright addressed a letter to a prom- 
inent citizen of Philadelphia, in behalf of the Edinburgh school, offering 
to establish branch s(!hools in America. This letter was referred to the 
board of managers of the New York Cooking School and by them placed 
in the hands of Miss Corson, the superintendent and secretary of the 
school, for further considtation. A detailed account of the New York 
Cooking School was forwarded to Edinburgh, together with some of its 
publications on the subject of domestic economy, and the decision in 
the matter was left to the judgment of the Edinburgh board of managers. 
This decision was recently communicated in a letter from Miss Guthrie 
Wright, which says : 

Under the circuinstanees there is no call for our doing anything towards teaching in 
America. I have been much interested in reading the reports, which indicate much 
vigor on the part of your institution, and have to thank you for the books, which seem 
very practical. I may mention that we have been informed that a lady. Miss Dods^ 
who was formerly mi our staff, intends going to America on her own account, but she 
has no connection now with our school. 

We cannot close this brief mention of the Edinburgh School of Cookery 
without recurring to that paragraph of the papers of Miss Guthrie Wright 
which i>oints out the value of the information cookery schools will be 
able to furnish regarding the dietary and cooking apparatus suitable 
for hospitals, avsylums, and other public institutions. Her Edinburgh 
School Cookery Book, published last year, describes the system of in- 
struction followed in the scliool in an explicit and thorough manner ; 
treating clearly and briefly of food materials, tlie principles of cookery, 
the adaptation of food to the varying circumstiinces of life, and its si)e- 
cific preparation, the book closes with suggestions for the arrangement 
of cookery classes in elementary schools. 

THE LIVERPOOL TRAINING SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 

This school is in a prosperous condition. It belongs to the Northern 
Union of Schools for Cookery, and is governed by the general rules of 
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that union. Like the Edinburgh school it has its own special set of 
recipes for the treatment of food, which cover the various departments 
of household, invalid, and high class cookery, and indicate an exact and 
excellent system of instruction. The instruction is extended to the 
children of the poorer classes, and in a recent letter to the secretary 
of the New York Cooking School the houorary secretary. Miss Fanny L. 
Calder, writes : 

Wo have much work and many schemes for the people of Liverpool, and it has struck 
me that the best antidote to the public house (the curse of England) is home made 
comfortable and attractive. We try to get the children taught before they leave school, 
for the neglect of this important part of a woman's education has caused much degra- 
dation and misery in England. We press our instruction on the poor. Our aim is the 
same [as yours], and I have so much faith in it that I believe it will prove one of the 
great social reforms of the age. Your most excellently written book makes me think 
you are likely to join in any scheme to induce women to unite their brains with their 
hands in their home management. How I wish some connection would be formed be- 
tween you and us ; it would he a grand thing. I see your lessons are the same iu 
number for a course as ours, so here seems the very foundation needed. 

The proposed union was agreed to by the New York Cooking School, 
and the two institutions now represent and work in connection with each 
other. Another paragraph gives the system of instruction followed in 
all the cookery schools of the Northern Union, which includes the towns 
of Cambridge, Leamington, Bolton, Manchester, Southport, Brecon, 
Launceston, Leicester, Norwich, Tavistock, Glasgow, Leeds, and other 
northern places. 

The Leeds lectures on health in the household were delivered by Mrs. 
C. M. Buckton, a member of the Leeds school board, to audiences of 
working people in Leeds and Saltaire and to the girls and boys of the 
schools under the supervision of the board, in 1874. Gi*eat general in- 
terest was manifested by the audiences, which were large and regular 
in attendance. The lectures gave an outline of the physiology of nutri- 
tion and the chemistry of food, and were illustrated by diagrams and 
object lessons. The results were highly satisfactory. 

NORTHERN UNION OF SCHOOLS FOR COOKERY. 

The following are the courses of instruction which have been ap- 
prov^ed and adopted and vvliich must be followed in order to obtain the 
Northern Union's certificates and diplomas: 

CKItTIFICATKH. 

In order to ()])tain t\w eertiticat*' f«)r IcMiriuTs the studoiit will bo required to pass 
throujjh a course (I) of cleauiu*^ and scullery work; (*2) of practice lessons; and {:\) of 
deiuoustration lessons. 

In onler to (>l»tain the certificate of j^ood plain cook, cooks will be required to pass 
throuj^h a course (1) of cleaning and scullery work ; (2) of deuionstration lessons, which 
may be artisan; and (3) two courses of practice lessons, one of wliich may be artisau 
and one of which must be plain household cookery. 

Cooks who cannot write with facility niav be <iuaHticd for certificates by verbal ex- 
aniination. 

2m 
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In order to gain the diploma for teachers of artisan cookery the student will be re- 
quired to pass through a course (1) of cleaning and scullery work ; (2) of demonstration 
and practice lessons in artisan cookery and a course of plain household cookery; and 
(3) of practice in giving dt^monstration lessons in artisan and plain household cookery, 
including not fewer thau three entire demonstrations (hither public or private. 

In order to gain the diploma for teachers of all branches of cookery the student must, 
in addition to the above (1, 2, and 3) courses, pass through (4) a course of demonstra- 
tion and practice lessons in high class cookery and (5) a course of practice in giving 
demonstration lessons in high class cookery. 

FEKS FOR TRAINING TEACIIKRS. 

The fee for training a teacher of artisan cookery is seven guineas. The fee for 
training a teaeher of all branches of cookery is ten guineas. The trainiug will occupy 
from five to six months. In the event of a teacher taking her diploma as teacher of 
artisan cookery in one school and the remainder of her training as a teacher of all 
branches of cookerj' in another school, the fees payable at the latter will be four guineas 
instead of three guineas. 

Students intending to qualify for a dii)louia are expected to study the following books: 
Food, by A. II. Church, 3«. 6d. ; Elementary Physiology, by Dr. Lankester, 2h. 6d. ; Do- 
mestic Economy for Girls (Nelson^s Royal School Series), Is. ; Health in the Household, 
by Mrs. Buckton, 28. ; Scholar's Handbook of Household Manageuient and Cookery, 
by Tegetmeier, Is, Studeuts intending to take a certificate will be expected to study 
the last two of these books and cooks will bo expected to read Tegetmeier. 

THE NEW YORK COOKING SCHOOL. 

The question of establishing schools of cookery in America is now 
being widely agitated; in several of the larger cities cookery clubs exist, 
the lady members of which are generally proficient in the culinary art; 
the public cookery schools of Xew York and Boston meet with popular 
favor. The New York Cooking School is widely known as the starting 
IK)int of the movement which is gradually changing American cookery 
from wasteful and unwholesome methods to the more artistic and eco- 
nomical processes that distinguish the semi-scientitic cookery of Europe. 
The works of the superintendent of this school have aroused much public 
interest, and in answer to a general demand her Text Book for Cooking 
Schools aud a household manual embodying the principles of domestic 
economy as t-aught in the New York Cooking School have been issued 
for the guidance of those who desire to open similar institutions. 

The school was first begun in the year 1874 under the management of 
an institution for tea<!]ung women and girls the principles of various 
feminine occupations;^ Miss Juliet Corson was at that time secretary 
of the society in charge of tliis institution and had the immediate super- 
vision of this special department. From Sei)tember, 1874, to March, 
1875, about 200 persons attended the lessons. The following method 
of instruction was pursued : The pupils assembled in the lecture room 
to listen to a brief analysis of the various articles of food to be cooked 

»Thi8 Free Training School for Women furnished instruction by lectures and demon- 
stration and was largely aided pecuniarily by Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson. 
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during the lesson and the effect which they would have upon the system 
after they were eaten ; directions were then given for choosing and buy- 
ing them and for preserving them fresh and untainted. After Miss 
Corson had fully elucidated these points and assured herself that her 
hearers clearly comprehended theni, she took her class to the kitchen, 
where they watched the preparation of the bill of fare and the serving 
of the dishes after they were cooked. 

In the autumn of 1875 Miss Corson organized the Ladies' Cooking 
Class, in connection with another institution of a similar character, and 
conducted it successfully until the end of January, 1876. During that 
time about 100 pupils attended tlie lessons. 

In November, 187G, she opened the New York Cooking School at her 
residence, a large, old fashioned house in St. Mark's Place, near Cooper 
Institute. The instruction was based upon the experience of the two 
previous seasons, which had demonstrated that the excellence of artis- 
tic cookery could be applied to every day requirements. Miss Corson's 
teaching is plain and thorough, every point in each receipt being fully 
explained, and every lesson f^irnishing a variety of seasonable dishes 
for daily use in families of moderate means. The pupils are taught that 
plain and iuexpensive food may be so cooked a« to preserve its best 
qualities, produce maximum results from given quantities, and make 
dishes that appear and taste equally well with those generally served 
at the tables of the best hotels and clubs. In addition to cooking 
fresh materials well, the pupils are taught to economize the remains of 
food, working ev^ery thing up in an attractive and palatable form and 
utilizing, in delicious side dishes, suitable for breakfast and luncheon, 
what many persons throw away. When pupils desire to continue their 
studies long enough to master the culinary mysteries of what is pro- 
fessionally termed the cuisine classique, or high art cookery, they are 
taught the most delicate and intricate productions of the skill of French 
chefs de cuisine. 

In the ladies' regular public lessons, ladies are taken into the prac- 
tice kitchen, after a little preliminary discussion of the bill of fare for the 
day, and the dishes are prepared for cooking in the succession in which 
they should be ready for the table. For instance, in cooking the follow- 
ing bill of fare: Cream of beets; baked red snapper with Madeira 
sauce; Parisian potatoes; chicken saute, i\lamarengo; asparagus; peas; 
roulette of beef, Flemish style ; salad ; rice crocpn^ttes with vanilla cream 
sauce, the beef would be placed on the fire at the beginning of the les- 
son ; then the chicken sant6 would be conunenced; next the vegetables 
would be prepared ; the rice crocpn^ttes begun ; the tish dressed ; the 
soup and sauces made ; the salad made ready for its final dressing ; and 
then all the dishes would be ready to finish and serve in their proper 
course. As each dish ])rogress(\s its details are carefully explained, the 
weiglits and measures are accurately given, and much useful knowledge 
is imparted incidentally. At the conclusion of the lessons. Miss Corson 
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chats with her scholars upon the different points of the instruction which 
has been given, revises their recipes, and affords them any general in- 
formation they may desire. 

In the private classes the pupils take part in the preparation of the 
dishes if thev desire to do so. 

The terms for the public lessons are $1 for each lesson, or $10 for a 
course of twelve; the private lessons are 81 an hour and the cost of 
the materials, the pupils choosing the dishes and disposing of them after 
the lesson is over ; in i)rivate lessons, given to a club of ten or more 
ladies, the charge is 810 for each lady, and the cost of the materials; in 
all the private lessons preference is given to those dishes which are se- 
lected by the pupils, but Miss Corson always desire^s them to pay more 
attention to the substantial dishes than to desserts and pastries. 

The plain cooks' class of the Xew York Cooking School wjis opened in 
March, 1877, and incorporated in May, 1878, with the following named 
board of tnistees and managers: Mrs. Kobert L. Stuart, Mrs. Charles P. 
Daly, Mrs. D. D. Lord, Mrs. William H. Osbom, ^Ii-s. A. J. Vanderpoel, 
Mrs. E. L. Youmans, and Miss Juliet Corson. This department of the 
cooking school is designed for the instruction in the i>rinciples of plain 
family cooking of young housekeepers in moderate circumstances, young 
women employed as domestics, and the wives and daughters of working- 
men ; the instruction consists of the actual cooking of appetizing and 
wholesome dishes from inexpensive materials. The managers believe 
that American women of all classes are sufficiently practical to avail 
themselves of any means offered for improvement in household matters; 
they are confident that by applying skill and forethought to cookery it 
can be raised above mere kitchen drudgery and made sufficiently at- 
tractive to induce many respectable and intelligent young women to 
enter this field of useful labor, rather than to attempt to swell the 
already overcrowded ranks of sewing girls and shop attendants. TliQ 
entire course consists of twelve lessons, covering a variety of methods 
of cooking soups, fish, side dishes, broiled and roast meats, poultry aiul- 
game, vegetables, eggs, macaroni, bread, cake, and pies ; and the twd 
concluding leSvSons are devoted to instruction in si>ecial cookery fof 
invalids and children. The following is the schedule of lessons : 

First lesson. — Stock ; flavoring, thickening, and coloring soup* clear 
soup or consommi*; Scotch broth; vermicelli soup; julienne soup* si)in- 
ach soup ; pea soup. 

Second lesson. — Boiled cod with hoUandaise sauce; fillet of sole with 
caper butter; baked bass; broiled shad with maitiv criiotel butter. 

Third lesson. — Blan(iuette of veal; chicken curry; ragout of l)eef' 
mutton chop saute ; broiled steak. 

Fourth lesson. — A la mode beef; breast of veal, stuffed; canton of 
lamb; roast ham with Madeira sauce and vegetable garnish. 

Fifth lesson. — Koast duck with watercresses ; wild duck; boiled fowl 
with oyster sauce; boned birds; broiled birds; chicken fricassee. 
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Sixth lesson. — Boiled potatoes; potato croquettes; Kentucky pota- 
toes; stuffed potatoes; boiled green peas; stewed turnips with becha- 
mel sauce. 

Seventh lesson. — How to boil macaroni; macaroni with white sauce; 
macaroni with Parmesan cheese; macaroni i\ I'italienne; macaroni^ la 
milanaise. 

Eighth lesson, — Poached eggs; scrambled eggs; baked eggs; ham 
omelette; oyster omelette; fine herbs omelette; omelette with preserves. 

Ninth lesson. — Bread; rolls; biscuit. 

Tenth lesson, — Fruitcake; pound cake; spongecake; cranberry pie; 
apple pie ; cream meringue pie. 

Eleventh lesson, — Mutton broth; chicken broth; beef tea; beefsteak 
juice; oatmeal porridge ; chocolate; Iceland moss blanc manger. 

Twelfth lesson, — Baked potatoes ; broiled chops; baked apples; tapioca 
pudding; apples and rice; apple custards. 

The following terms have been fixed for admission to this class : For 
pupils paying their own tuition and for the wives and daughters of 
workingmen, 50 cents a lesson or $5 a course; for charitable societies in 
behalf of their proteges, $5 a course; for ladles sending their cooks for 
training, $1 a lesson or $10 a course; for girls unable to pay for instruc- 
tion the managers will make special arrangements. Subscribers will be 
entitled to select girls for training and to send them to a course of les- 
sons after consultation with the managers. 

As this department of the school cannot be made self sustaining with- 
out greatly impairing its usefulness, donations and subscriptions are 
received from benev olent persons and ai>plied to the use of this class 
by the managers, who rely upon the hearty cooperation of the public 
in extending its advantages to all who need them. 

From November, 1876, to May, 1877, the attendance at these two 
classes of the cooking school numbered over 800 persons, to whom 82 
lessons were given. During the winter of 1877-78 both these depart- 
ments of the school were in successful operation, with an increased 
attendance ; 130 lessons were given to about 1,200 persons. 

Three years ago the disturbed condition of manufacturing interests 
had so reduced the comforts of the mass of workingpeople that the 
l)rol)lem of living had become a serious one with them. After thor- 
oughly' investigating the subject, Miss Corson wrote, published, and 
gratuitously distributed 50,000 4'(>])ies of a pamphlet called ^' Fifteen 
Vvut Dinners for Workingmeu's Families." Tlie book was addressed to 
the wives of workingmen earning 81.50 a day or less; and the wide 
demand ior it proved the existence of a general desire for information 
on this branch of our national cookery. In answer to an invitation fi^om 
the ladies connected with Olivet Chapel, in New York, Miss Corson 
gave h4M- first public lesson to workingpeople there, in the spring of 1878, 
to an audience of over 250 women. She cooked a hearty dinner for ten 
pi'rsons, composed of a haslet ragout, hot slaw, and macaroni, at a cost 
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of thirty cents. As she prepared the dishes she told her auditors where 
she had bought her materials, how much she had paid for them, and 
the size of the dishes she intended to produce from them. She had 
marketed where they habitually dealt and bought foods in common use 
among them, but the result suri)ri»ed them, because, by her treatment 
of the supplies, larger and more palatable dishes were produced. The 
satisfactory result of this lesson led to the establishment at the cooking 
school of classes for children of workingmen ; twelv^e lessons were given 
to the pupils of Dr. Vincent's mission school, and twelve more to the 
children belonging to the Soldiers' Orphans' Home. In these lessons, 
which have remained a feature of the IN^ew York Cooking School, the 
girls help Miss Corson to prepare and cook the dishes ; she shows them 
what to do ; tells them the reason for working in certain ways, and when 
they seem at fault helps them out of their dilemmas. Then, while the 
food is cooking, she takes them into the dining room and teaches them 
to set the table ; the example having once been given by Miss Corson, 
the girls follow it through the rest of the lessons, criticising each other's 
efforts until all learn to lay the table neatly. After the meal is cooked 
the girls are shown how to dish and serve it, how to help to the differ- 
ent dishes and wait on the table. The food used during these lessons 
is given to the children to take home with them, and before the next 
lesson a certain number of them have repeated the instruction last 
given by marketing for the material with the lady in charge of them 
for that day and then cooking it at her house. The report from these 
mission classes is very favorable: the children enjoy the lessons, re- 
member them well, and put them into practice in an intelligent man- 
ner. The parents are well pleased with the progress of the children, 
and are generally ready to assist and encourage them in putting their 
new accomplishment into daily practice. Tlie closing lesson of the sea- 
son of 1878 was given on the 30th of April to the children from the 
Soldiers' Orphans' Home, who on that day completed their course of 
twelve lessons. During the summer of that year these girls did the 
bulk of the cooking for the inmates of the home, numbering over 160 
persons. 

The following is the schedule of lessons given to children; in the 
Text Book for Cooking Schools it is called the first artisan course: 

Introductory to all the courHeH of lensom, — Choice and fittings of dem- 
onstration kitchen; weights, measures, and seasonings; how to clean 
kitchen ; how to clean stove ; how to make and keep up fire ; the best 
kind of fuel; cooking temperatures; best material for cooking utensils; 
how to clean utensils. 

FIRST ARTISAN COURSE. 

First lesson. — Material for soup; vegetable porridge; pea soup with 
sro&tons ; Scotcli broth without meat ; beef and vegetable soup. 
Second lesson. — How to choose fish ; boiled haddock with parsley sance ; 
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firted fillets of flounder ; broiled fillets with maitre d'lidtel butter ; grilled 
fish bones. 

Third lesson. — How to choose eggs; how to keep eggs; boiled eggs; 
poached eggs; fried eggs; plain omelette; parsley omelette; sweet 
omelette. 

Fourth lesson. — ^Baker's and homemade bread; yeast; how to set 
bread sponge ; biscuit ; milk rolls ; breakfast twist. 

Fifth lesson. — How to choose macaroni ; how to boil macaroni ; maca- 
roni, farmer's style ; macaroni with bechamel sauce ; baked macaroni ; 
how to mould, prove, and bake bread. 

Sixth lesson. — Leguminous vegetables ; peas and bacon; white hari- 
cot beans, bordelaise style; boiled lentils; fried lentils; red kidneys 
beans stewed. 

Seventh lesson. — How to choose potatoes ; how to keep potatoes ; boiled 
potatoes ; lyonnaise potatoes ; German potatoes ; potato salad. 

Eighth lesson. — How to choose vegetables; how to keep vegetables; 
how to boil green vegetables ; hot slaw ; baked turnips ; parsnip fintters. 

Ninth lesson. — Cheapest cuts of meat; combination dishes; potato 
pot; beef .^ la mode, Victoria style ; pork and beans; bacon and cab- 
bage. 

Tenth lekson. — Parts of animals called entrails ; haslet ragout ; stewed 
tripe ; stuped heart ; broiled kidneys. 

Eleventh lesson. — How to cook for invalids; toast; toast water; tea; 
beef tea; chicken jelly ; panado; barley water; apple water. 

Twelfth lesson. — Nutritive value of pies and puddings; Swiss pudding 
with cream sauce ; cream rice pudding ; apple tarts ; gold cake ; silver 
cake. 

Miss Corson's careful experiments and close study of the subject have 
shown the possibility of pursuing the popular system of instruction in 
cookery and domestic economy so as to engage the attention of all social 
classes and to promote public health and comfort. To enable ladies in 
different sections of the country to establish similar institutions and to 
pursue the same course of instruction, Miss Corson has arranged some 
of her lessons in the form of a Text Book for Cooking Schools. This 
work, now in circulation, gives a clear and definite plan for organiza- 
tion and i)raclice in schools of cookery. Miss Corson recommends the 
establishment of graded schools of cookery, embracing the following 
branches of instruction : 

(1) A chiss of schools for the trauiing of children of workingpeople 
in that kind of cookery most suitable for use in their own homes, the 
instrnction to be varied in accordance with local reciuircments. 

(-) A class ot' schools for the instruction of ])lain cooks in the princi- 
ples of moderately ex])ensive (*ookerv adapted to the needs of families 
in comfortable cireninstances; also the api)ro])riateand economical com- 
bination of the renrains of food which has already appeared on the table 
•^74 
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into appetizing dishes. This course includes some instruction bearing 
on the choice of food for its economic and sanitary value. 

(3) A class of schools for high class cookery, in which suitable persons, 
both male and female, may receive instruction in the more difficult 
branches of the culinary art, so as to be fitted to fill the positions of 
head cooks in large private establishments, clubs, and hotels. A de- 
partment can be devoted to alimentary experiments with new food 
products, in direct relation to their nutritive and economic value. 

(4) Normal schools of cookery, where ladies can be taught the theory 
and practice of domestic economy, both in reference to its practice in 
their own homes and in training others in this accomplishment. Pro- 
ficient housekeepers and ladies who have already assumed the direction 
of their own households can attend this department with advantage, 
with the following objects in view : The use of different articles of food 
in relation to varying physical needs ; the alteration and improvement 
of the dietaries of individuals following certain pursuits, in accordance 
with their special requirements ; and the detectioD of the adulteration 
or deterioration of different foods. 

The establishment of these schools is by no means a new question. 
Miss Corson reports herself in receipt of communications from nearly 
every large city in the United States asking advice as to methods of 
procedure in founding such institutions. As all her study and writings 
have this object in view it is to be hoped that she will be able to spare 
others the trials and difficulties which she has been obliged to overcome. 
A very important part of Miss Corson's work^ is the training of ladies 



^ Under the auspices of the Ladies' Educational Association and the Protestant board 
of school commissioners of Montreal, Miss Corson gave the following demonstration 
lectures at Burnside Hall, in Montreal, Canada, in November and December, 1878 : 
Twelve public lectures to ladies, average attendance at each lesson 200; twelve 
evening lessons to artisans' wives, average attendance at each h^sson 100 ; twelve 
eveniug lessons to high school pu])ils, average attendance at each lesson 20. At the 
close of Miss Corson's lectures the opening of the Montreal Cookery School was 
formally announced in the following circular: 

The lectures given by Miss Corson under the auspices of the Ladies' Educational 
Association and the Prot<'stant board of school commissioners have proved so success- 
ful as to encourage the opening of a permanent school for the piirpose of practically 
carrying on the important work which she has brgun. 

At the conclusion of Miss Corson's coiirse, lessons will be continued under the super- 
vision of a lady who has been her assistant during the lectures and who will teach 
after the method and princi]>les already mad<^ so ]M)piilar. * * * The Irssons will 
be given in the same room us(mI by Miss Corson. * * * The following ladies.have 
kindly permitted their names to he used as patron»^ss«?sof the Montreal ('ookrry School : 
Mrs. Redpath, Mrs. Molson, Mrs. Dawson, Mrs. ,J. II. K. Molson, Mrs. Mercer, Miss 
Lund. Mrs. L. M. Brown, suiM'rintondrnt. 

A letter addressed to Miss Corson from one of tin? patronesses of the school, dated 
March 17, 1879, contains the following reference to the cookery school: 

I am sure that your lessons and lectures continue to spread among tlie women of 
America not only a useful, i>ut an elevating form of education, (iood fruit continues 
to ripen from the seed you sowed liere. The school you founded promis<;s to be a per- 
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in all branches of domestic economy for the purpose of enabling them 
to instruct others in their turn. 

The New York Cooking School was opened for the session of 1879 on 
the 5th of January, under the management of the following named ladies 
and gentlemen : 

Fremlent — Mrs. Eobert L. Stuart. 

Vice president, — Mrs. Charles P. Daly. 

Treasurer.-^Mis. William Powell. 

Secretary and superintendent, — Miss Juliet Corson. 
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mauout institution. One instance of the unabated zeal of some of your students I may 
mention. Several large parties have been given this winter for which the young ladies 
of the families have themselves cooked the suppers. 

A recent Montreal jiaiier contained the following notice : 

Cookery training school. — An English lady of ability and long experience in the art 
and science of cookery, having for many years made domestic economy her pleasing 
study, proposes (D. V.) early in September next to establish in this citj^ a permanent 
cooking school, where the youth of all denominations will be instructed in cookery. 
A demonstration kitchen will be equipped with all necessaries and the New York 
Cooking School Text Book, by Miss Juliet Corson, which has been so highly approved 
in the United States, will be followed, interspersed with English cooking suited to th& 
climate, tastes, and requirements of the population. 

The following letter also has been receiv^ed by the Commissioner of Education : 

Montreal, Canada, 
9 Prince of Wales Terrace, Xovemher 30, 1878. 

Dear Sir : As a friend of Miss Corson and taking an interest in the very important 
work in which she is engaged, you will no doubt be gratitied to hear that her lectures 
in Montreal are a brilliant success. 

Our educational association made arrangements for these lectures with some anx- 
iety, as the idea was quite a new one, and we felt that so much depended on the lect- 
urer that the experiment was somewliat doubtful. The tirst day s lesson, however, 
relieved all anxiety. Miss Corson is so perfectly mistress of her subject, is so clear in 
her explanations and so unwearied in her desire to]>lease and interest, that she cannot 
fail to impress her audience. The lessons given to. the Ladies' Educaticmal Associa- 
tion have been attended regularly by 130 to 200 ladies; although the weather Inis been 
most unfavorable, it has scarcely attected the number ])resent. Miss Corson has given 
a number of very valuable practical hints on general ])rinciples, as well as demonstrat- 
ing in our pnisence, with as nmch jirecision and clearness as a scientitic lecturer could 
em])loy in his experiments, the manner of working out and comjdeting her excellent 
recipes. The full explanations given enable the dullest to repeat the work at home 
with success, and each day we have ]>roofs of the interest awakened. The school 
commissioners will no doubt report on their special classes, which .ire well attended. 
There is no ])art of Miss Corscm^s work more likely to bear inunediate fruits th«an that 
d(me at the evening lessons. Miss Coi*s<ni herself ])roposed to giv<* tlu^se extra lessons 
under the auspices of the Ladies* Association, in hoi>es of benefiting the artisan class; 
but finding the audience to consist ]>rincipally of servants of a good class, she, with 
her usual disregard of any personal convenience, adapted her lessons to suit their 
want, and several families have given testimony to the improvement in cooking 
already visible. Even financially, the scheme (whieh was looked on as very doubt- 
ful) is working well. 

I have not gone into any minut<' detail, but shall be hai)])y to give full ])articulars 
on any point which you inaytlesire specially to be infoiiiied on. It will give the asso- 
ciation great jileasun- to testify to the gn^at uselulness of Miss Corson's work and the 
complete success that has attended ln'r tirst lectures out of her own country. 
B<'lieve me to remain, v(mrs, trulv, 

MAKV MEKCEK, 
Honoranj Srnrtary <»/ tltc Ladus lulurafiomtl Association. 

Hon. .loiiN Eaton. 
•27 <) 
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Trustees. — Mrs. Eobert L. Stuart, Mrs. Wm. H. Osborn, Mrs. Aaron 
J. Vanderpoel, Mrs. Charles P. Daly, Mrs. Daniel D. Lord, Mrs. Edward 
L. Youmans, Miss Juliet Corson. 

Advisory committee, — Eev. Henry C. Potter, Kev. John Hall, Robert 
IL. Stuart, esq., Hon. Chas. P. Daly, Hon. Abrani S. Hewitt, Henry E. 
Pellew, esq. 

Board of managers. — Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, Mrs. Wm. H. Osborn, 
Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. Clarence G. Mitchell, Mrs. David G. Farra- 
gut, Mrs. John R. Brady, Mrs. John Crosby Brown, Mrs. Abrain S. 
Hewitt, Mrs. Theodore Bronson, Mrs. Frederic R. Jones, Mrs. Charles 
P. Daly, Mrs. Daniel D. Lord, Mrs. Wra. E. Dodge, jr., Mrs. Aaron J. 
Vanderpoel, Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, Mrs. Edward L. Youmans, Mrs. 
Wm. Powell, Mrs. Jolm E. Zimmerman, Mrs. Henry E. Pellew, Miss 
Juliet Corson. 

The first lesson was given to the children of the mission school of the 
Church of the Covenant, and was followed by otlier lessons to mission 
school children. Private individuals sent to the lessons numbers of 
children from poor families not connected with any church or benevolent 
society. 

The lessons to the wives and grown daughters of workingmen and to 
cooks and young housewives were successfully continued, and the ladies' 
cooking classes were wjell attended. The services of the French chef 
employed during previous seasons w^ere dispensed with, and the entire 
demonstrations were conducted by Miss Corson, assisted by her pupils, 
some of whom were in training for the purpose of becoming teachers in 
other schools. 

Below is given the schedule of lessons followed in the *' second arti- 
san course" for the wives and daugliters of w^orkingmen, and "the la- 
dies' course," which is designed for tlie instruction of ladies at tlie head 
of large private establisliments, boarding houses, and family hotels. 
The instruction to ladies includes lessons in uiarketing, serving, and 
carving. 

SECOND ARTISAN COURSE. 

First lesson. — Oxtail soup; caramel; baked herrings; liver rolls; 
Cassel puddings with liard sauce. 

Second lesson. — Cr(§cy sauce; fillets of fish with Spanish sauce; ragout 
of spareribs and peas ; caramel custards. 

Third lesson. — Mulligatawny soup; persillade of fisli; fried brains; 
lemon dumplings. 

Fourth lesson. — Tripe soup; fried halibut neck; kolcannon; bubble 
and squeak ; apple fritters. 

Fifth lesson. — Gravy soup; boiled pike with e^g sauce; curry of pork; 
orange omelette. 

Sixth lesson. — Turtle beau soup; fisli chowder; chicken i)ie; corn 
starch puddings. 
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Seventh lesson, — Wrexham soup; fish croquettes; Creole sausages; 
apple croiites. 

Eighth lesson, — Brunoise soup; clam fritters; mutton r^chauflte; cabi- 
net pudding with jelly sauce. 

Ninth lesson. — Pot-au-feu; devilled crabs; beefand vegetables; French 
pancakes. 

Tenth lesson. — Creole soup; boiled ray with piquante sauce; salmi of 
duck; baroness pudding. 

Eleventh lesson, — Mutton broth; fish pie; kromeskys; fricadels; apple 
charlotte, plain. 

Twelfth lesson, — Pur6e of fish; baked cod with cream; curried tripe; 

sago pudding. 

ladies' couuse. 

First lesson. — Consomm^ a la royale; baked carp with Spanish sauce; 
potatoes i\ la royale ; breast of lamb with bechamel sauce ; cauliflower 
au gratin; roast beef ; salade j\ la romaine ; apple meringues. 

Second lesson. — Pur6e of salmon; fillets of bass k la royale; julienne 
potatoes; fricandeau of veal; rizotta j\ la milanaise; roast ham with 
champagne sauce; celery ^ la cardinale; cr^me k la Versailles. 

Third lesson, — Mock turtle soup stock; halibut neck ^ la Creole; 
broiled potatoes; salmon croquettes; oyster plant saut6 aux fines 
herbes ; canton of lamb h la jardiniere ; salade ^la russe ; cabinet i)ud- 
ding. 

Fourth lesson, — Mock turtle soup; crimped cod i\ la colbert; Parisian 
l)()tatoe8; calf's tongue and brains witli tartar sauce; Jerusalem arti- 
chokes ; articliokes with butter sauce ; calf's head iY la poulette ; an- 
chovy salad; omelette souflrtee; cliocolat souffle. 

Fifth lesson, — Cream of beets; oysters ii la poulette; Saratoga pota- 
toes ; frie<l oysters ; broiled oysters ; red haricots saut<^s h la bordelaise ; 
baron of lamb with mint sauce; salade A la mac^Hloine ; cream fritters. 

Sixth lesson, — Pota<;e i\ la reine ; broiled trout with maitre d'hotel but- 
ter; duchess potatoes; canton de Houen ; celery ii lavilleroi; breast of 
lamb A la marechale ; chicken salad ; rice cro(iuettes with vanilla creiim 
sauce. 

Screnth lesson, — ^lock terrapin souj); bouille-abaisse; potatoes au 
gratin; calTs liver i\ la bordelaise; macaroni a la impolitaine; braised 
beef A la ])rintaniero; salade a la suedoise; French pancakes. 

Eighth lesson, — Mi-caivine soup; halibut lillets a la marechale; pota- 
toes a la creme ; curry of <luck a rindieimc; kale with butter sauce; 
roast turkey; French salad; cream cakes; chocolate eclairs. 

Xinfh lesson. — Puret* of celery ; (M*1s en matelotte ; ])0tatoes a la maitre 
d'hotel; jialantine of ehiekeii (first part); asparagus; ])eas; braised 
ca]>ons with tongue; h»l)st<Msahul ; Cuinl>erlaml])U(l(ling with rum sauce. 

Tenth lesson. — (laiue eonsoiuiue a la deseljoiiac ; ear]> a la chambord; 
l)otatoes a la proveiieaU'; .ualautiut' of chicken (second part); oyster 
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patties; shoulder of lamb ^ la financi^re ; shad-roe salad ; mac^doine of 
fruits. 

Eleventh lesson, — Potage k la hoUandaise; scallops of sturgeon aux 
fines herbes; potatoes with sauce piquante; chicken saut^ k la maren- 
^o ; Brussels sprouts k la mattre d'hotel ; roast pigeons ; shrimp salad ; 
pudding diplomatique. 

Twelfth lesson. — Puree of carrots; turban of flounders k la hoUan- 
daise ; potatoes saut^es k la barigoule ; mutton cutlets k la milanaise ; 
French beans sautes aux tines herbes; filet de bceuf ^ la mac^doine; 
Italian salad; fruit and nuts glac6s; gateau de Princesse Louise. 

During the season two public lectures to working people were given 
by Miss Corson to attentive and appreciative audiences at De Witt and 
Alexander Chapels. 

Two of the Saturday evening lectures at the Cooper Institute were 
dehvered by Miss Corson and illustrated with stereopticon views of dif- 
ferent cuts of meat, of the arrangement and service of the table, and 
similar subjects. 

The New York Cooking School closed for the summer the last week 
of April. Tlie following is the record of the work accomplished during 
the season, which was briefer than usual, owing to the absence of Miss 
Corson from the city during November and December, 1878 ; at this 
time the Montreal Cooking School was being established : 

Attendance at lectures and lessons from Janu<try to Aprils 1879. 

2 public lectures at Cooper Institute, attended by. 5, 000 people. 

1 public lecture at De Witt Chapel, attended by 250 women. 

1 public lecture at Alexander Chapel, attended by 100 women. 

Public lecture attendance 5, 350 persons. 

24 lessons to children of workingpeople, attended by . . 426 children. 

24 lessons to mission school teachers, attended by 9G teachers. 

G public lessons to cooks, attended by 30 cooks. 

36 private lessons to cooks, attended by 36 cooks. 

36 private lessons to ladies, attended by , 324 women. 

30 public lessons to ladies, attended by 250 women. 

48 single lessons to ladies, attended by 48 women. 

204 lessons to . 1, 210 persons. 

Total attendance at public and private lectures and lessons, 6,560. 

LESSONS IN COOKEUY IN PEORIA, ILL. 

Mrs. A. J. Hardin, i)resident of the Ladies' Christian Home ^lission, 
Peoria, III., acting for the executive committee, arranged with Miss 
Corscm in May, 1870, to give a course of lessons with a view to awaken- 
ing special public interest sutticient to warrant the addition of a depart- 
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meut of training in domestic economy to the home under its charge. 
The lessons were successful, being attended by both ladies and gentle- 
men; the children of the mission were brought to the lessons for the 
X)urpose of testing the practicability of giving them to those of their age. 
The lessons were highly commended by the press. Since then the fund 
has increased to a sufficient amount to warrant the purchase of a large 
and suitable building to which the Industrial Home has been removed 
and in which this new department of industrial training will be in- 
troduced. 

At the convention of the women's christian associations, held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 1879, Miss Corson read a paper from which 
the following extracts are made : 

Cooking schools and peoples' kitchens are ia successful operation in France, Hol- 
la ud, Prussia, and Switzerland ; some of these institutions are supported by govern- 
ment and all enjoy distinguished patronage. In the Kohler Kindergarten at Gotha, 
the professor of domestic economy states a standard rate of income, and requires the 
pupils, in a series of lessons, to apportion it properly for the various expenditures of 
house rent, fuel, food, clothing, education, and incidental expenses. 

Since private enterprise has proved the practical use of such training, public edu- 
cators must sooner or later admit it to a place in the scheme of public 8cho(d instruc- 
tion. The fact that it involves some knowledge of the chemistry of food and the phys- 
iology of nutrition, at once raises it to the plane of semi-scientific education, and this 
place it will hold by vii'tue of its vital bearing upon i)ublic health and comfort, as 
Avell as upon the individual interests of the family. These ideiis are by no means radical : 
it is already acknoAvledged that the result of such education is to counteract discom- 
fort and discontent among all social classes. 

It is often said that a Frenchman can live upon what an American throws away. 
This is a fact. Not because a Frenchman needs less food than an American, but be- 
cause he knows how to make the same article go twice as far in producing x>alatable 
dishes. He has l)een trained from childhood to value food properly. Americans are 
taught nothing of the sort; and the result is a sinful waste of the bountiful supplier 
Avith which nature has blessed our fruitful countrv. 

I. 

We cannot afford to make all our children professionals, for the professions are 
already overcrowded, while the mechanical and domestic arts are always open to 
Avell trained workers. There is no form of public teaching which would be more 
heartily weltonuMl by the people than the practical industrial education that lit« boys 
and girls to l>egiu the work of life with available tools in their hands, instead of with 
heads crammed with impracticable ideas. 

Aside from this strictly utilitarian view of the subject, it presents itself forcibly to 
the liunianitarian for earnest consideration. To a great extent a man is what his food 
makes him. l)it"t can make him strong or weak, intelligent or stni>id, chaste or prof- 
ligat<", sober or dninken. These assertions are borne ont by fa<*ts as well as by the theo- 
ries of s<*ientitic men. 

SCHOOLS OF COOKERY IN BOSTON. 

Tlio r>ost()n Cooking School is under the direction of Miss Marin Par- 
loa, author of The A[)i)ledorc Cook Book. Her lirst public lecture was 
given at Trenioiit Teuii)le in Boston, May 2.'^, IS77. Sutlicient public 
interest was awakened to warrant a continuance of the lectures during 
the month of May; and in October Miss Parloa opened her cooking 
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school at 171^ Tremont street. Three public and three private lessons 
were given every' week, each lasting about three hours, on the following 
terms: Public lessons, $24 for twenty-four lessons; private morning 
lessons, $30 for twenty-four lessons. 

The school, situated on the third floor of a large building, has a room 
22 by 26 feet square in which the lessons are given. A dining table, a 
large cooking stove, and a kitchen table fill the end of the room. The 
aspect of the room is clean, light, and cheerful. During the lessons 
each step in the preparation of the food is clearly explained by Miss 
Parloa as she makes the various dishes ready for cooking and all her 
pupils' questions are answered in detail. The recipes of The Apple- 
dore Cook Book form the basis of instruction. In the private lessons 
the pupils work under Miss Parloa's direction ; in the public lessons 
they become spectators ; at the latt.er the audience during the past sea- 
son averaged 35 persons. In January, 1878, the first class dinner was 
given by the young ladies of the private class to their gentlemen friends ; 
an excellent and palatable menu was cooked and served by the ladies 
and thoroughly enjoyed by the guests. The second class dinner is thus 
described by a local newspaper : 

What cominenceiuent is to the graduates of a college, the class dinners at Miss Par- 
loa's School of Cookery are to the students who have finished their course of instruc- 
tion and invito their friends to partake of the fruits of their labors. The results of 
their term of study are shown to much more practical advantage than are those of 
the ordinary seminary or female college, since the viands which are prepared by the 
fair students appeal directly to the most critical and appreciative sense. Unless the 
favored guest has an appetite pampered beyond the power of the gastronomic art to 
gratify, he cannot fail to appreciate the favor conferred by a seat at the table with a 
graduating class at this institution. The members of class D gave a dinner on Satur- 
day evening, to the preparation of which the ladies devoted the best part of the day, 
and at six o'clock received their gentlemen friends, with whom the evening Avas de- 
voted to the discussion of a most elaborate and extensive menu, which was served in 
niii6 courses. Other classes have given dinners, the first class in particular, the em- 
bellishments of which may liave been more ornate, but it is safe to say that in all 
the essentials of the art to the solving of the mysteries of which the accomplished 
hosts of the evening have given months of patient study, the dinner of class D was 
fully as acceptable as any that have preceded it, and if, as there is every reasim to 
believe they will, the ladies carry their accomplishments which they have acquired 
at Miss Parloa's into the domestic circles Avhich they nmy be called upon to grace, 
happy win be that man who is called upon t-o supply their larders. 

The public afternoon lectures were closed in April, in order that Miss 
Parloa might deliver a course of lectures before the pupils of Miss Mor- 
gan's school, at Portsmouth, N. H., and at Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. ; these lectures were very successful aud were attended by 
many of the ladies of the towns where they were given. 

A lesson to campers-out took place in May. Of this a local reporter 
says: 

Before beginning the lesson Miss Parloa exhibited a comjilete set of cooking uten- 
sils, which were compactly inclosed in a small chest. Everything Avas niaile so as to 
occupy the least possible space, and it seemed as if perfection ha<l been reached in the 
attempt to make a model outfit. Two small oil stoves were also shown and the 
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uethodH of 1180 explained, and on them (he dishes were cooked. Reasoning that al- 
most every camping ground is chosen near where fish are plenty, Miss Parloa showed 
how to dress tisli, and then to fry, broil, and boil them, giving many ideas as to how 
they could be made palatable. Taking some self-raising flour, she made muffins, and 
after giving rec;oipt«, prepared chowder. Each step of the cooking was carefully 
explained, so that those who came to learn can hardly have failed to profit by their 
attendance. When the dishes were served they were found to be excellent, and appar- 
ently there is no reason why her auditors should not succeed as well when they try. 

Miss Parloii's lessons are characterized by extreme neatness and econ- 
omy, and her practical experience has eminently fitted her for the posi- 
tion of teficher. Her first public appearance as a lecturer on cookery 
was in 1870, at Xew London, Conn. In the summer of 1878 she visited 
Europe for the puri^ose of continuing her studies, an account of which 
she gives in a letter written at Boston, February 10, 1879 : 

I visited the South Kensington school, but found Mrs, Clarke away. The teachers 
were very kind, and gave me all the information I wished. I found the school to be 
one large iron building with a number of smaller ones near it. In this large building 
were the lecture room, tAvo practice kitchens, and a salesroom. I first went in to the 
lecture, which was given by three pupils, each one having her own dish to prepare and 
explaining it as she did the work. The room is large, with elevated seats, the prices 
paid for a seat depending upon the location, ranging all the way from one shilling and 
sixi)ence to live shillings, those paying five shillings having the privilege of tasting 
the dishes cooked. The aiulience tbat day was small, but it was one of the hot days 
in June ; the teachers told me that they usually had a large audience of the best 
ladies in London. I found the practice kitchen full, where the latlies were doing the 
work themselves. When a dish is prepared it is brought into the salesroom and 
placed on a long table, when it usually finds a ready sale. 

I then visited the school board, and found them very much in favor of teaching 
household management and cookery in the schools, and that it had been very success- 
fully tried in their schools. 

I found that in the mining districts and other sections of Great Britain they have 
industrial schools Avhere cookery and household management are taught with great 
success. 

I was not able to find that any public instruction in this department was given in 
Frnncc, Avhile they have schools for nearly everything else. I learned, however, that 
in all charitable institutions for girls cooking was taught, with all kinds of domestic 
employnient. 

Now, in ivgard to the work in Boston, I think the interest is even greater than it 
was last year. I am working in the sann* way, having private or working classes in 
the morning an«l two lecturers a week in the afternoon, a weekly lesson at Lasi^ll Sem- 
inarv. and oct-asioual lectures before ladies' societies in this citv and Providence. 

Tlu' catalogue of Lasell Seminary for 1877-'78 says: 

The pupils have enjoyed the rare opportunity of attending a course of object lesscms 
in cooking, givrn by Miss M. Parloa, of Boston, now Avidely known and eminent in her 
art. Tlu' work has boen well tested, an«l the intense intt^rest manifested by the best 
stuilfiits provt's thr thought no visionary one. 

Miss Parloa's happy manner iuak«'s the hours given to htr an eutfrtainment as well 

as profit. The pupils are to In* allowed opj)ortnnities of cxpirimenting for theuisclves. 

putting in practit-e the culinary prinriples given in the h'ssons. W'c coniinend the sub- 

••'«'t to thoughtful i»arents. Is not your daughter as lik«-ly to he hmctitcd by time and 

■•♦ ;is by that nst'd in music or painting .' It may n«>t he suited to all. 

»..on» t'h'nient ot" in(leprn<h'nte and strength for th« 
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From a subsequent letter of Miss Parloa, June 13, 1879, the following 
extract is made : 

Since niy last report, in November, I have been very hard at work in my private 
classes and public lectures at my own rooms and also in lectures out of town. 

The past school year I have had four classes of six each which took twelve lessons 
each and four classes of six which took twenty-four lessons each ; whole number of 
pupils forty-nine, whole number of lessons one hundred and forty-four. These classes 
are working classes, each pupil being resjionsible for some one or more dishes, the work 
being so arranged that in most cases five members of the class are looking on and 
taking notes while one is prex>aring her dish. The ladies of whom these classes are 
composed are nearly all ladies of wealth, and range from the young ladies just out of 
school to the mothers of grown young ladies. I tiud that this claas of ladies learn 
very rapidly, rarely making a failure ; the verdict nt^arly always being that the cook- 
ing lessons are more delightful than parties or the theatre. They bring to their Avork 
culture and discipline, and it ceases to be either coarse or common and becomes a work 
of art, with the satisfaction that they not only h»arn for themselves but for their families 
and friends. Many of the young ladies say that nothing they ever learned has given 
them the power t« contribute so much happiness to the family. In my lectures in the 
afternoon at my rooms the attendance, a part of the time, was not as full jis it would 
have been had the Aveather been good. The interest in them, I am sure, is quite as great 
as at first. During the winter and spring I gave twelve lectures in Providence, R. I. 
The first of the lectures was given in a course, the title l)eing '^ The use and abuse of 
food ;'^ the other eleven were demonstration lessons. The audiences wc^e composed of 
the most cultivated ladies of Providence and ranged from two hundred Ui three hundred 
and fifty. There is a great desire for a permanent cooking school there. I am engaged 
to go there one day out of each week during the coming winter. I also gave a course 
of ten demonstration lessons at Lasell Seminary^ Auburndale. I enjoy my work at 
this school very much. The young ladies are so thoroughly interested, taking notes 
and asking (juestions with as much interest as old housekeepers; and it <loes not end 
here, for I often have reports of their jirogress in cooking during the vacation. Mr. 
Bragdon, who is thoroughly in earnest in making his school what all schools for young 
ladies should be, a school where hand an<l head shall both be developed as perfectly as 
possible, designs having a practice kitchen, where the young ladies who wish can 
practice what they are taught. I also gave four lectures in the new cooking school 
which the Ladies' Educational Union started here. In May I gave a talk on this sub- 
ject at the house of Rev. Mr. Winship, of Somerville. There were quite a number of 
teachers from the public schools present, also members of the committee, and superin- 
tendent of public schools. Some of the teachers and committee were very much in 
favor of this branch being connected with the public schools. Now I have given what 
I have done, I wish to say a few words in regard to what I have not done and shall 
never be able to do, because I am only a workingwoman, depending upon my labors 
for a livelihood. I have not been able to teach how the commoiu^st food can be made 
healthful and palatable Avitli as little and even less expense than it is now prepared 
for. In most cases what is really needed is, not that all kinds of rich and fancy cook- 
ing should be taught (that is well enough in its place)? but that there shall be schools 
all over the country, in every city, town, and village, where, for a small fee, every one 
can goand learn to do the coinmon, everyday things well. Tluvs** schools nnist \uy taught 
by educated ladies, in order that this kind of work shall not fall back to the low plane 
from which it is now rising. These schools should not be charity schools, for they 
would not then do as much gootl ; but they could be nearly self supporting and yet 
the fee be within the means of :ill. There should be souiewhere in the United States 
a normal school of cookery where teachers could be trained for their work, and in 
every town and village there should be a rooui where girls froui eleven or twelv«^ years 
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should bo 8ont one clay or part of a day every week from the public schooLs to learn 
the first principles of cookery and cleanliness. Schools like these would bring down 
the i)ercenta«^e of criminals and paupers, for dirty homes and improper food fill our 
prisons and almshouses with drunkards and criminals. It seems as if State and 
municipal governments could not long be blind to their own interests and the inter- 
ests of humanity in this matter. All thinking and observing men and women see the 
want of this kind of knowledge among all classes ; but especially is it needed among 
the working jieople, who need to know how to make the most of the little they have. 
I am noAv writing a little work which I hope to see usecl in these families, and, some- 
time, this, or a work similar to it, in our public schools.' I feel that we can reach so 
many of tlu^ poor i)cople through their children, and it is the only way in which we 
can reach them successfully. The title of my book is ** The First Principles of House- 
hold Management and Cooking." I expect that it will be published early in July. 1 
feel sure of some of the si'hools for young ladies adopting it, but further than that I 
cannot say what the success may be. I feel sure that it will do good if I only can get 
a large circulation in the South and throughout our country places. 

The prospect for next year is also a great deal of hard work. My private classes 
are all full, and I am engaged for three courses of lectures besides the lectures at my 
rooms. I find that all the schools in this vicinity, where young ladies are taught, 
are thinking of the plan of introducing this branch into their schools. I have de- 
mands for teachers from all parts of the country, but I have none to send, because the 
ladies who have been under instruction are all wealthy, and only come for the benefit of 
their own families. The work is waiting for the trained teachers ; we ought and must 
have a school to train them in. In July I go to the Chautauqua Scientific and Liter- 
ary Circle to give a coursi^ of lectures to the people who meet there. 

A cooking school was conducted by Miss Parloa at the Ohautauqaa 
Literary and Scientific Circle and National Sunday School Assembly, 
held at Chautiiuqua, X. Y., in August, 1879. The following subjects were 
scientifically treated : Food, its relation to mental, physical, and moral 
development ; the composition of meats and cereals ; the proper cooking 
of meats for the production of nutritious, digestive, and economical 
dish >s ; preparing soups, fish, and sauces ; preparation of dishes from 
cold nunits and fish ; ditferent modes of cooking eggs, desserts, cotfee 
and tea, chocolate, and salads. An account says : 

She hnmght with her from the city her entire cooking apparatus and, occupying 
the i>latform of the Children's Temple, gave six lessons to a class of about ninety pu- 
pils of all ages. The elderly woman and young girl of twelve sat side by side, and 
both seemed e([ually interested. Dishes of every conceivable variety were cooked in 
their presence, with carefully prepared i»hilosophical explanations of every part as 
the pnwess went on. After a <lisli was cooked each pupil was allowe«l to taste it and 
test its «iualities. In evt'ry instance the cooking an<l testing were satisfactory. Many 
who had n^garded themselves as good cooks now allege that they knew nothing of 
the matter before. 

Tiic following modest report has been received from the Private C(H)k 
ing School for Ladies in Boston : 

A snitill M-liuol was ojxMiecl in the winter of 1*^7 l-'T.') at li;» K«vit«* street. Ho>t<»n, f« 
t«'aehing hidies. with a subscription for furnishing: but tlunret'orwanl si'lt" Nnpi»ortin 
Th«' iVr e<»v<'rs all mat«'riaK us«m1, as tin* l'«m«l isronsinned (»n \\\r prtMuisr^ or may ' 

'The NNork ha^ since b»M*n is>urd \>\ Hon^jjhtnn. < >».m()o(1 »v Co.. Hostnn. 
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taken ftway by the ladies. The classevS always consist of four, the courses of 1*2 les- 
sons. For two Aviuters it was managed by a board of ladies, but it is now in the 
liands of the teacher, Joanne Sweeney, who has been the teacher from the lii-st. One 
Iiundrea and seventy-two ladies and 24 nurses from the training school have bt^n 
tanght in 43 courses and 106 single lessons. It continues in operation and is con- 
sidered successful. 

Early in the spring of 1870, some of the ladies associated with the man- 
agement of the Private Cooking School for Ladies, and with the Woman's 
lEdueation Association, consulted Miss Corson on the subject of teaching 
^50okery to the children of the mission schools, and decided upon a course 
of instruction similar to that of the New York school. 

The school opened in March, and lessons were given in the best meth- 
ods of plain cooking by a competent teacher of six years' experience, the 
pupils doing the work of preparing and cooking the food. Two classes 
were taught every day in the week, and every alternate Saturday a 
lecture was given and the cooking done by the teacher. Tliere were 
more applicants than could be received. 

A low price is asked for these lessons, that the school may offer its opportunities to 
all those who wish to earn a livelihood in this way or who would themselves directly 
make practical use of the instruction in their families. Tenns, $1.50 for six lessons. 
A special course is offered to cooks, on Thursday moniings, at |2.00 for the course. 
Demonstration lessons wiU be given by Miss Parloa on Saturday of every other week, 
at 10 o^clock, A. M. A small amount of well i)r«*pared food will be for sale daily. 

The tuition fees received and the proceeds from the sale of cooked 
food have more than met the current expenses of the school. 

ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY SCIIOOL OF Db3IESTIC SCIENCE. 

In several prominent western educational institutions the interest in 
domestic training as a feature of school courses has passed from theory 
into practical exercise. 

The Illinois Industrial University- reports a school of domestic science^ 
aiming to prepare young women for the housekeejier's duties. The 
fiEkCulty o£fer a full course of instruction in the arts of the household and 
the sciences relating thereto. 

The technical studies of the department are (1 ) food and dietetics ; * (2) 
domestic hygiene, including location, ventilation, and illumination of 
dwellings; (3) household esthetics; (4) household science; (5) domes- 
tic economy, as of time, money, with social usages and laws of etiquette; 
(6) home architecture. 

>ThiH study extendg through two termM. The hint term in devot^fd to the eouhldt^rt^ 
tioii of the simple alimentH, tiiieh as Kugar, starch, the albumiuoide, fatn, &*•, lu the 
second term the studi«*H iuclude the compound alimeiits: Chi'mical structure of the 
cereals, eepeci&lly of wheat; the chemistry of bread making; care of milk aud butter; 
the natore, uses, preservatiou.and preparation of animal and vegetable foo<l lor thse 
healthful and for iuvali<ls; the chemistry of cooking; chemical com|>ositiou, prepara- 
tion, and physiological effects of the lieverag«-8, such as tea, coffee, cho<:olate, Ala:., and 
the effects of alcoholic drinks. 
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A spacious gymuasium is fitted up for the lady students, and, in con- 
nection with the exercises thus provided for, lectures are given on health, 
Its laws and conditions. « 

The full course in domestic science required for the degree of bachelor 
of science in the school of domestic science is as follows: 

First year: (1) Chemistry, trigonometry, and drawing, British authors; 
♦(2) chemistry, designing, and drawing, American authors; (3) chemistry, 
designing, and drawing, rhetoric. 

Second year: (1) Botany, physiology, German and English classics; 
(2) food and dietetics (simple aliments), botany and greenhouse, German 
or English classics ; (3) food and dietetics (compound aliments and prin- 
ciples of cooking, &c.), zoology, German or English classics. 

Third year : (1) Domestic hygiene, ancient history, German or French ; 
(2) physics, mediaeval history, German or French; (3) physics or land- 
scape gardening, modern history, German or French. 

Fourth year: (1) household esthetics, mental science, history of civili- 
zation; (2) household science, constitutional history, logic; (3) domestic 
economy, usages of society, &c., political economy, home architecture, 
graduation thesis or oration or essay. 

The subjects have been selected with reference to their disciplinary or 
esthetic value or their relation to domestic industry. 

LE MOYNE NORMAL INSTITUTE, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

This institution, under the conduct of Mr. Steele and Miss L. A. Par- 
melee, has commenced the work of domestic education with such apph- 
ances as could be immediately secured. The daily session is from 9 
A. M. to 3 p. M., and it has been determined to devote one hour of this 
time daily to some industrial branch. 

Two of the hours are assigned to the theoretical training of girls in 
the duties of nurses. The lessons are given in the form of lectures, from 
which the girls take notes and prepare essays. The review of the notes 
is accompanied by general and familiar conversation between instructor 
and pupils on the same subject. It is hoped that opportunities may 
arise for giving some practical training to the members of the class in 
their own homes, in the women's ward of the city hospital, in private 
families desirous of forwarding the work, or among the destitute poor. 

A beginning has been made in cooking by a series of lectures on diet 
and the chemistry of food, but as yet the school is not able to provide 
an experimental kitchen. The teachers are encouraged in these prac- 
tical efforts by the growing thoughtfulness throughout the school con- 
cerning habits of living. 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MANHATTAN, KANS. 

This institution recognizes the importance of instruction in domestic 
economy and hygiene. Tlie following is extracted from the catalogue 
for 1877 : 

A course of lectures iii on th-^ subject of household chemistry is yearly delivered to 
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a class of yoaog laliei. The c:)ars9 eaibraces the cheaiisrry of cojkia^, the compo- 
sltion of food, bread, tea. chocolate, and coffee, batter and milk, ripening and pree- 

ervation of fruits, &c. 

• •••••• 

Instruction withont practice can effect bat little : accordiugly a kitchen laboratory 

has been completely furnished, and affords ever^' facility for drill in the art of cooking. 

• • • • • • ' • 

After full trial, we hare found it just as feasible to give this practice with profit 
and pleasure to the pupil as it is t4j give laboratory practice in chemistry, and no 
more expensive. 

IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, AXES, IOWA. 

The following is from the report of the college for 1876 : 

Domestic economy is taught to the young ladies of the junior class by lectures on 
the following topics: Housefumishing, ventilation, water supply, cooking, sewing, 
management of help, care of the sick, training of children, dress, dec. 

Tlie foUowing letter from Mrs. Mary B. Welch, the teacher of domestic 
economy in this institution, explains itself: 

Your letter of April 5. asking information concerning our department of domestic 
economy, is received, and I reply at once. 

The first instruction in this department was given in 1^72 by a couniie of lectures to 
the junior girls on matters connected with housekeeping. In 1877, the trustees added 
a course in cooking and provided and furnished a kitcheu for the use of the clitsa. 
For the last two years, therefore, lessons in plaiu cooking have been given to the 
junior class, in connection with lectures on such subjects as housefumishing, care of 
the sick, care of children, management of help, dress, &c. Domestic chemistry forms 
also a part of our course in domestic economy. 

Our facilities are still further increased this year by the addition of a laundry, 
wherein the girls of the 80i>hom3re class are now learning to wash and iron. During 
March and April two aftenioous a week are spent in this laundry under the careful 
supervision of competent teachers. In May, the class are to receive instruction 
twice a week in plain sewing, and are to be taught how to use the Wheeler and 
Wilson and Singer sewing machines. In June, an experienced dressmaker is to teach 
the art of cutting and fitting dresses. The kitchen wiU be opened the middle of Jnly, 
and the class wiU then receive instruction in cookery two afternoons weekly until 
October. We are to use this year Miss Juliet Corson's Cooking School Text Book, 
giving the class the plain cook's course. Each student wiU be obliged to do the work 
explained in every lesson, so that when the course is finished she will have cooked 
every article described. 

A constant and increasing interest and enthusiasm have marked our progress in tiua 
department of study, and no one of our college coni^es has attracted more attention 
or received more encouragement from the State at large. 

Following is a newspaper account of what the girls are taught: 

At the Iowa Agricultural College every girl in the junior class has learned how to 
make good bread, weighing and measuring her ingredients, mixing, kneading, and bak- 
ing, and regulating her fire. Each has also been taught to make yeast and bake biscuit, 
pudilin^^jH, pi^•6. and cake.-* of various kinibi; how to cook a roast, broil a steak, and 
make a fragrant cup of coffee ; how to stuff and roast a turkey, make oyster soup, pre- 
pare st<Krk for other soups, steam and mash potatoes so that they will melt in the month, 
and, in nhort. to get up a first class meal, combining both substantial and fancy diahea 
in gor>d Mtyl«'. Theor>' aud manual skill have gone hand and hand. Vast stores of 
learning have bf'fn accumulated in the arts of canning, presers'ing, and pickling frnits, 
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ami tliey have taken practical lessons iu all the details of household luanagenient, 
Buoh as housefiiniishing, care of beds and bedding, washing and ironing, care of the 
sick, care of children, &c. 

THE RALEIGH COOKING SCHOOL. 

Although the Kaleigh Cooking School is yet hardly more than an em- 
bryo, it is so near full development and gives such promise of success- 
ful and energetic life that it is included in this account of the cookery 
schools of the United States. 

Its inception is due to the. energy of one man, John B. Bnrwell, esq., 
the head of Peace Institute, Raleigh, N. C, to whom also one of the first 
Kindergarten in !N^orth Carolina owes its existence. One of a family of 
instructors, a genuine teacher by aptitude and inheritance, he has long 
believed that a knowledge of household science may become a part of the 
system of education for girls. The prejudices to be overcome have been 
almost innumerable. While the need of training was acknowledged, it 
was deemed impossible to make it part of the regular school course, and 
the feeling, far stronger in the South than in the North, that a lady 
could hardly undertake such offices ruled, and will rule to a certain ex- 
tent till wider knowledge proves its fallacy. 

Fix)m natural causes, all well known, the loss of property and entire 
change of household administmtion and service, the difficulties of south- 
ern housekeeping had multiplied, and the pressure of the haixi times was 
doubly felt by a people who, with a helplessness born of ignorance, faced 
the problem of how to make one dollar do the work of two. The food 
supply, abused and misuseil by negro wastefulness, must be made to go 
further, and yet the mistress had even less knowledge than the maid. 
To meet such a nee*l, and to prevent such difficulties for th^ next gener- 
ation of housekeei>ers, the Raleigh Cooking School was organized. A 
new and commodious wing, furnished with all necessary appliances, has 
been added during the piist summer, and a system of instruction inau- 
gurated, much on the model of the South Kensington and New York 
schools, but mollified necessiirily by the difference in climate, in modes 
of thought, &c. The present outlook seems to promise all, and more 
than all, the success that could have been anticii>ated from so novel an un- 
dertaking. The interest is very general, and the course will include not 
only the schohu-s of the institute itself, but pupils from all families dis- 
posal to send them. The course oi>ens with lectures on the history and 
chemistry of fooil and the relations of fooil to health : and each lesson 
includes not only the manipulations and demonstrations for indi\idui\l 
dishes and bills of fare, but an explanation of their chemical and physi- 
ological constituents and pi\>perties. 

The exi>eriment is also to l>e tried in the North Carolina Institution 
Ibr the Deaf, Dumb, and the Blind, at Raleigh. A class of deaf-mutes 
has l>een selecte^l, and it is confidently hopeil that their keen i>erceptions 
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and trained powers of observation will make them apt and interested 
pupils. The officers of the board, together with the prindpal, Mr. H. 
A. Gadger, propose to fit up a room with all necessary appliances and 
to devote two days of the week to practical lessons. Many difficoltieB 
must be snrmoonted ; and the teacher s work will be. necessarily, more 
limited than in those cases in which fnll explanation and periodical ex- 
aminations are x>ossible. The results are as yet unknown cjnantities; 
but it may safely be affirmed that the practice can be thoroughly tao^t, 
even if the theory mui^t lie in some degree ignored. The exjieriment 
will be watched with the deepest interest by inf<^titutious of a similar 
character, and if the exiieriment should prove as f>ucceiS^fal aj^ the offi- 
cers of the 1x>ard now feel confident it must, a new and profitable field of 
work wUl be open to this exceptionally afflicted cla-^s. No attempt luu$ 
yet been made to impart the same knowledge to the blind, nor will it 
be until the pre?fent experiment justifies itself. 

The superintendent of the Kaleigh Cooking School is Mrjs. Helen 
Campbell, who received sjiecial training in the Xew York Cooking 
School. 

ESTABLISHKEXT OF A J^^HOOL OF C^^iOKEBY AT WAJJHDfGTOX, D. C, 

In the spring of l^T'S, Mi-^s Juliet Cordon, on the inxitation of several 
citizens, visited Wa^fhington and delivered two lectures l>efore the Train- 
ing Schf¥>l for yuTiseis in the liall of the LalKir Exchange: these were 
heartily commemled by many iierrNons interested in improvements in 
cookery and dome?^t^c e<ronoMj\ . 

In the spring of l^^T!* a ^:^>mmjtte<-. co«i|^>n**d of Dr. Charlef^ Warren, 
Dr. Richanl Joi^ph- 3f r^. Jane C. Hitz. A. S. Solomons, e^rj., and Mrs. 
S. A. Martha Canfi*-W. w;j> cou'^tituteid with a view of securing a course 
of lessons in cxikerA b\ Mi^i^ Cors^iii. It was thought Ijest to submit 
this idea to la<rlie^ of character and iM>sition /or their sul^scription and 
indorsement, and the following ia^lies at once signiHed their intention 
to patronize the un^leitaking : 3Irs. IL B. ILayes. 3Irs- W. 3L Evaits, 
Mrs. H. W. ThompNrin. 3fi»!>#^ Agatlia Schurz. Mrs. M. B. Carter, Mrs. 
William Stickn^^v. Mr^. i>i. lAut'AAu. and others. It was found that 
3Iiss r4>r«^>ijV erj;:agejjjeijt*i elM-where ren<lere>fl it imiKHssible for her to 
entertain tbe j>nijM>*^itiofj of tbe <5<>Mjmittee at that <iate. 

In the jiutuijjii, the <'OjiiMjitt<t^. finding 3f ik** CorM^n at Jiljerty to under- 
take a ten <lavi^' i-our*^e of Wt^^iAm*^. umAH the ne-eeK^an' anangements to 
o\^n a courfse in Tallfiia^li^^e Hall^ on Octoljei Vk 3Iany ladies who 
had jirevjoii«i]y Kvj:u\t*^i\ their Jnte^eKt were abM>jjt from the Hty, lint 
the Je*,»rf/ij* h;^^e l>*-e|j ;itteiiderfl In' Mianv of the J¥-st citizens, and 
have }>e*-jj ijfjjf'/jujjy i>(/fijiiien<l<^j. Among the Ijbulje*^ at m/mjc time in 
atte]i<Lafj<>- jjiiis U' m^uiiou^^l Mi>. Prendent JlaycK Mi^^^^ Agatha 
S<'hiji/. «I>iM/lii4-j 4/f H*'^'i4'lar\ ^y'hlJ^/.. Mr>^, KxHejiator Htewail, Mrs. 

Col. J. ^ . AiuJU'iiiie/j. Mis. ^'haiies Pa\x/n. Mr#^, iPi. J. J, W<x/ilward, 
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Mrs. Anna N. Woodbury, Miss Carrie Henry, Mrs. Commodore Bu- 
chanan, Miss Margaret Edes, Mrs. Dr. eJ. O. Stanton, Mrs. Gen. O. M 
Poe, Mrs. Dr. J. Taber Johnson, Mrs. J. Ormond Wilson, Mrs. Dr. Alex. 
Shiras, Mrs. Dr. Trimble, Mrs. H. B. Bennett, Miss Gilfillan, Miss Pur- 
rington, Mrs. Doolittl.e, Mrs. O'Connor, Mrs. Gen. R. D. Mussey, 3Irs. 
W. W. Curtis, Mrs. John Eaton, Mrs. H. S. Brinkerhoti*, Mrs. Jay Camp, 
Miss L. Joseph, Mrs. C. D. Sloan, Mrs. D. Stockham, Mrs. Dr. J. T» 
Young, Miss Osborne, Miss B. Ross, Mrs. Butterfield, Mrs. Merrill, Mrs. 
B. H. Stiuemetz, Mrs. W. R. Woodward, Miss A. Colley, Mrs. Gen. E. 
Whittlesey, Mrs. C. B. Bailey, the Misses Bailey, the Misses Camp, Mrs. 
George E. Baker, Mrs. and Miss Callan, Miss Duncan, Mrs. Dr. W. T. 
Okie, Mrs. Dr. E. S. Kimball, Miss Junken, Mrs. W, M. Gilson, Mrs. G. 
^. P. King, the Misses Stinemetz, Miss Ida Coppinger, Miss Mary Mur- 
ray Lockwood, Mrs. Dr. Stansberry and Miss Stansberry, the Misses 
Bishop, Mrs. General Lockwood, Mrs. J. H. Voorhees, Mrs. W. Orme, 
Miss Clare Gant, Miss Snell, Mrs. R. W. Tayler, Miss Maria Tayler, Mrs. 
General Blake, Mrs. Maj. A. N. Nickerson, Mrs. Col. S. L. Tullock, Dr. 
W. W. Patton, Mrs. Pairo, Mrs. Dr. Page, Miss Calista Halsey, Miss A. 
Tolman Smith, Mrs. Gen. C. H. Hovey, and the Misses Chester. 

The promoters of these lessons have had in view the establishment of 
a permanent school of cookery in Washington. During the course the 
girls of the two city normal schools, of the advanced grammar school, 
and the pupils of the Sumner High School attended one lesson or more ; 
also the senior pupils of Park Seminaiy and their teacher, Mrs. G. M. 
Condron; Miss Ross's pupils; Miss Osborne's pupils; and the pupils of 
Mt. Vernon Seminary and their teacher, Mrs. Somers. The following 
letter was received from Hon. J. Ormond Wilson, superintendent of city 
schools and president of the National Education Association : 

Office of Superlxtendent of Public Schools, Franklin Building, 

Washington J I). C, October 25, 1879. 
I have been much interested *in the course of lessons on cooking given in this city 
by Miss Corson. She evidently has a thorough knowledge of the useful art she pro- 
fesses to teach, and is a most skilful and accomplished instructor. I cordially com- 
mend her as a teacher whose services are greatly needed in aU our cities. 

J. ORMOND WILSON, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 

The following letter from Dr. Patton, president of Howard University,. 

was also received : 

Howard University, 

Washington, D. C, October 2t), 1879. 

Dkar Sih: Allow nie to say that, partly from per.Honal attoudauce and still more 

from the reportw of intflligt'nt ladies who were present, I ft-el free to express a high 

appreciation of th(» practical value of tlif eonrsi' of lectures on cookery delivered by 

Miss Juiiot Corson, <»f Nt'w York, who has also nianitVstt'd a ])hilanthropic readiness. 

to place iier instruction within rcath of some who, though needing it, were not ])08- 

sessed of the ordinary means of securing: it. 

Yours, truly, \VM. W. PATTOX, . 

Vnxith'tit of Ifoicurd rninrnHif. 
Hon. John Katon, ('(niunixxiomr. cjc. 
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The representatives of several benevolent organizations conferred with 
Miss Corson on the subject of introducing instruction in cookery among 
those under their charge. At the invitation of the trustees of the In- 
dustrial Home School she visited that institution in Georgetown, and 
with the use of the articles regularly provided for their diet, the utensils 
of their kitchen, and the aid of the children themselv< s, showed what 
marvellous improvements could be made by skill, and also illustrated how 
successfully the subject could be taught to pupils of their ages. Among 
the tnistees present were Mrs. W. W. Curtis, Mrs. J. S. Blackford, Mrs. 
S. A. Martha Canfield, Mrs. Jane C. Hitz, and Hon. John Hitz, consul 
general from Switzerland in the United States. 

During Miss Corson's stay in Washington, Mrs. Sara Andrews Spencer, 
vice principal of the business college, engaged her serv^ices, assumed the 
financial responsibility of the experiment of having a practical cooking 
school, printed tickets, issued circulars, invited students and personal 
friends to aid her, moved her kitchen stove and utensils into the small 
hall of the college, and bought in market and at grocers' shops the ma- 
terials required. Prof. Henry C. Spencer gave the use of the hall, gas, 
and fire free of charge. 

The lessons were given from 8 to 10 p. m. each evening after the col- 
lege classes closed. The first three nights it rained incessantly. !Never- 
theless, the attendance was from 30 to 60 each night, and consisted of 
ministers, lawyers, teachers and their wives, and young married people. 

The gentlemen were quite as enthusiastic as the ladies in expressing 
delight at Miss Corson's skilful transformations. The dishes cooked 
were served hot at the table, and were readily sold at a large advance 
on the cost of the raw material. 

Professor and Mrs. Spencer and numerous friends pronounce the ex- 
periment a complete success, and have offered the hall, gas, fire, and 
stove for a permanent school of cookery in Washington, and they express 
the hope that the 40 colleges in the Busuiess College Association will set 
a similar example in their respective cities, and thus help to popularize 
this important department of education. 

LESSONS IN COOKERY IN INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Vinton Pierce, chairman of the domestic department of 
the Indianapolis Social Science Association, invited Miss Corson to give 
a course of six lessons, with a view to awakening interest in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent training school for servants in Indianapolis. 
The lessons were begun October G, and were largely attended, chiefly 
by ladies. During Miss Corson's stay in Indianapolis, representatives of 
the State Reformatory for Women and Girls, the Flower Mission, and 
the Indianapolis Orphan Asylum conferred with her in reference to the 
practicability of introducing instruction in cookery among those respec- 
tively under their charge. 
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APPENDIX. 



The coirespcMideDce of this Office with boarding schools aud orphan 
asylums reveals not onlv the necessity of instruction in cookerv, but 
Hie need of supplying certain practical information at once that can be 
furnished at present in no form so well as by the specific suggestions of 
dietaries which recognize the condition with respect to age, &c^ of thoee 
for whom they are designed. The following have therefore been supplied 
on request by Miss Juliet Corson, superintendent of the Xew York Cook- 
ing School: 

To plan dietaries which can lie applied to special uscsf it is nece^^arr 
to study several leading points: first, the age. sex. and oecui«ation of 
those for whom the dietaries are intended : second, the climate in whk^ 
they live, whether warm or cold, and the location of their dwelling, 
whether upon a mountain or plain : thinL a due variation of aliment^ 
aud that containing sufficient water and waste matter to supply the de- 
mands of the system without overtaxing the digestive organs : fourth, 
the selection of foods locaUy well known, and their pn>\'ision in qnanti* 
ties adequate to the re^juirementi* of the consumers. 

PHYSICAX TBA^fSITIOX DUREXG CmLI>Hrx>D. 

At the jieriod of childhoc^ the transformation of the nutritive elements 
of food into that healthy an^l well nourished bloofl which i> the source 
of physical and mental strength goes fm with greater rapidity and jier- 
sistence than at any other time of life: henc« the imfiortance to chfl- 
dren more than to grown iier«^>M>* of an abundant supply rrf wholesome 
foocL The un<ierfeetdiij;r of a child l^ e^^uivalent to the deliljerate de- 
struction of hi?* mental fticfiliie* a* well a* the ruin of hi?-^ health. It is 
a sure mean.> of gi^in^r him a ^iink mind ainl a defer-tive coni^titotion, 
of making him an inefficient memljer of •orriety. and of Mrn^ling him to 
an untimely grave- Vas't*^ ^Htmut u> in f^\ing that the j#arent. guard- 
ian, or in>tni*rt^#T who jienijit^ a ^hild to ^nfTt^r fnttn innutrition i* as 
much lu> destrr^yer a* if life wei *- eude^l at orje blow, 

Esjie'ruilly fjofii th*- n'^*- of tw*-Ive y*<it> up to ei^^ijteeii. the gi^-aie^ 
and most nuf*^iitt;u'4 t-Jii^ i^ deniijindwL if r-hildren aie to grow op into 
healthy and well d^-^^-Ioj^e^l men and wr^ueji, Tlii- i* a tixjje of rapid 
growth an*l marl^^^l \Aiy*U'^] *U>iU'^*'»;: and ibe«^ t-^pittViXiou^ are at- 
tended with the trxli^Afv^tiou of all that t*i^*!4^n*: foifrt- TtLifrb may have 
been aeenmalated tlntiwjL a «ej] uonr\^Ut^\ chiMh^jr^L 
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It often is the case at this pBrioil of life that the appetite fails percep- 
tibly or becomes abnormal ; the task of meeting such contingencies is 
imperatively imposed upon those having the charge of the youth of 
either sex. Exercise in the open air and freedom from vexations or 
severe study should be secured; the action of the skin and bowels 
should be carefully regulated, and the supply of nutritious food, espe- 
cially of flesh forming materials, should be ample. 

The ordinary occupation at this time of life is study, and even the lighter 
studies are more arduous th<an the greatest amount of open air exercise 
or any manual labor which is not excessive; so that even under the most 
favorable physical conditions the system must be well nourished. 

EFFECT OF CLIMATE AND SEASON. 

In cold climates and during the winter season an abundance of beat 
foo<l is recpiired. A well housed and warmly clad person requires less 
food than one thiidy clad and exposed to the severity of the elements. 
The inhabitants of hilly regions consume more heat food than those 
who live in the lowlands, and a greater quantity of all kinds of food. 
The system denmnds the most generous supply of food when the season 
is cohlest, as in midwinter. 

NECESSITY FOR WATER AND WASTE IN FOOD. 

The important part which water holds in the nourishment of the 
bo<ly can remlily be compi*ehended if we remember that it constitutes 
at least two-thirds of the entire substance of the body and nine-tenths 
of the volume of the bloods Its office is to assist in the digestion and 
distribution of food elements, and to forward the elimination of the 
worn out particles of the body. All tiesh fiKxls contain more or less of 
it, and all concentrated ami dried foods should be cooked with a liberal 
addition ot water. Soups and stews, which iu*e exceedingly wholesome 
and nutritious, usually contain about three-fourths of water. 

In luldition to water, a heiilthy type of food must afford considerable 
waste matter or innutritions particles. If food is too highly concen- 
trated or composed entirely of nutritive elements, it cannot keep up 
the natuml and healthy action of the digestive organs ; a certain pro- 
lH)rtion of waste is indispensable. 

The wooily tibiv of vegetables and the bran or husks of cereals are 
waste matter: they aix? not consumeil in the system, but serve to render 
fiHul less compact, thus facilitating its mingling with the gjistric juices ; 
and the stimuhis caused by tlu^ir i>resence in the bowels promotes the 
excn^tion of the worn out particles of the IhhIv. 

FihmIs containing a wholesome quantity of waste matter ai*e called 
ivlaxing toods. an«l inchule bread made from unbolted tlour. rye, and 
corn meal, and fivsh fruits and vegetables. Foods comiK>sed almo>t 
entiivlv o\' nutritious rlemcuts. such as ciiiis, milk, meat, and tine white 
tlour, aiv constipating in their etleet up»»n the system. 
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CONDIMENTS AND STIMULANTS. 

The value of all coudimeuts, except salt, when used with food eou- 
sists in their action in promoting the api>etite and stimulating the di- 
gestive organs ; a^ both appetite and <ligestion are usually normal in 
youth, condiments are not required an<l should be used sparingly. Salt^ 
however, is indispensable to health, and should be supplieil in a sufficient 
quantity to meet the demands of an unperverted appetite ; a vigorous 
youth requires, carefully blended with his food, about half an ounce of 
salt per diem. 

Alcoholic stimulants are absolutely injurious to the expanding sys- 
tem, because their tendency is to retard that change of tissue so essen- 
tial to the process of gi^owth. Where physical debility is marked stim- 
ulants may be valuable, but they should be used only by direction of a 
physician. 

ACTION OF TEA AND COFFEE. 

The action of tea and cottee upon the system is a theme prolific of dis- 
cussion, but the fact is conceded by the best authorities that both these 
agreeable beverages, when used in moderation, exercise a pleasantly 
stimulating and '' staying " influence ; that is, they so far retard the proc- 
ess of destructive assimilation as to render the sensation of hunger less 
acute and to reserve a certain amount of strength even during hard 
labor. In youth, the change of the nutriment contained in food into 
well nourished blood should never be retaitled, and sufficient strength 
should be supplied by food to meet all the demands of the body ; there- 
fore the action of tea and coft'ee is undesirable. 

FOOD VALUE OF COCOA AND CHOCOLATE. 

Cocoa and chocolate have a somewhat similai* stimulatiug eft'ect, but 
as they also possess considerable fat and nutriment their moderate use 
in youth is less objectionable than the use of tea and coftee. 

MILK AS A NUTRIENT. 

But the proper beverages for youth are moderately cool water, of the 
temperature of about 45° F., and plenty of sweet, pui'e milk. 

Actual scientific experiments, made in England by Dr. Ferguson, an 
inspector of faetoriea, establish the fact that between the ages of thir- 
teen and sixteen children grow nearly four times as fast, and become 
correspondingly strong, on milk for breakfast and supper as when ordi- 
narily strong tea and coffee are used. With plenty of milk, about one 
quart per diem, and bread enough to satisfy the appetite, a child would 
be well nourished ; but after reaching the age of seven years the physi- 
cal reciuirements of children are best met by a i)lain mixed diet. 
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PROPER TKMPERATURE OF FOOD. 

The temperature at which food is eaten should approach that of the 
stomach, about 100^ F., so that the process of digestion may not be 
impeded. Food cannot be digested until it is heated to this tempera- 
ture ; and, unless the necessary heat is artificially supplied before its 
introduction into the stomach, that organ must be taxed to afford it. 
This fact accounts for the unwholesome effect of ice cold water upon the 
process of digestion. Too great a degree of heat in food is also injuri- 
ous to the digestive organs, by causing irritation and weakness, besides 
tending to destroy the teeth. 

VARIETY OF FOOD NECESSARY TO HEALTH. 

Monotony of diet is to be avoided because it restricts th« supply of 
food elements essential to good health ; but unfounded fancies about 
new or peculiar articles of food should be corrected firmly and kindly, 
unless some physical indiosyncrasy justifies their indulgence. Because 
the equal and adequate nourishment of the body influences the formation 
of both mind and character the utmost care should be given to the selec- 
tion of the diet ; and where vitality is impaired even in a slight degree 
means must be employed to increase the desire for food. 

A wholesome and abundant variety of food can be obtained in almost 
any civilized locality: broiled and roasted meats, poultry and fish 
cooked so as to preserve all their natural juices, rice, macaroni, eggs 
plain boiled and rather soft, milk, and sugar are all common and healthy 
foods; all seed bearing fruits are excellent, especially apples, pears, 
grapes, and berries; such succulent vegetables as potatoes, spinach, 
green corn, onions, celery, lettuce, carrots, pease, and beans are whole- 
some, plentiful, and cheap. Sago, arrowroot, and tapioca, unless com- 
bined with plenty of milk and eggs, are of but little use, except during 
illness, when some bland, simple food is required to satisfy the slight 
alimentary needs of the system. 

EFFECTS OF INDIGESTIBLE FOODS. 

Such indigestible articles as fat meat, rich pastry, hot l>read, unripe 
fruit and vegetables, tea, coffee, spices, condiments, pickles, and stimu- 
lants, should be avoided. Children fed ui>on such articles often api)ear 
plump, l)ut their muscles will be found to l)e soft, their bones small and 
weak, and their systems predisposed to inflammatory aft'ections. 

To counteract the deleterious eft'ects of such diet plenty of lean meat, 
fish, oatmeal, graham bread, eggs, milk, apples, onions, celery, asparagus, 
cauliflower, spinach, and salad vegetables should be given. The break- 
fast sliould be given soon after rising, tlie dinner at noon, and the supper 
^it least two hours before retiring. 
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PHYSICAL INDICATIONS OF C03IPLETE NUTRITION. 

If the supply of food answers all physical reqiiireiuents both body and 
mind will be well developed in proportion to the age ; the eyes will be 
bright, the cheeks rosy, the form plump, and the spirits exuberant^ 
Any degree of health short of this shows that the amount of nutriment 
assimilated is insufficient to satisfy the daily demands of the system and 
permit that accumulation of force requued for the vigorous development 
of the growing body. • 

When educational exigencies seem to interfere with this reserve of 
vital force they should be alternated Avith a sufficient degree of open air 
exercise to insure it, and the proportion of milk, eggs, meat, and bread 
in the daily fare should be increased ; especially milk should be supplied 
in a quantity satisfactory to the appetite. 

^ ' STUDYING BEFORE BREAKFAST. 

Studying before breakfast is not conducive to general good health, 
but a moderate degree of open air exercise will promote an appetite* 
If part of an hour must be filled with some studious occupation it should 
be judiciously combined with relaxation ; a short walk in some rural 
locality or a visit to the greenhouse would aftbrd occasion for botanical 
instruction combined with healthy exercise ; and in rainy weather music, 
drawing, and light gymnastics offer a choice of suitable occupations for 
both teacher and pupils. 

NECESSITY FOR EARLY BREAKFASTS. 

The experiments of Dr. Edward Smith and other eminent investiga- 
tors prove that the greatest vital action takes place in the early part of 
the day, that the digestion and assimilation of food are most easily and 
naturally performed at that time, and consequently that the most nutri- 
tions food should then be supplied in abundance. 

The danger of overeating at breakfast is provided against by the fact 
that it is usually composed of simph^ viands plainly cooked. A healthy 
child never finds that a hearty breakfast causes indigestion ; the activity 
of the system makes ample provision for the use of all the nourishment 
it can obtain ; it is only towards evening that the force of the vitiU 
functions is diminished and that the system becomes unable to assimi- 
late an excess pf nutriment. 

If the rising hour is about six in the morning the breakfast should 
not be later than seven ; if the meal is likely to be dc»layed beyond that 
hour a cup of milk and a slice of bread should Ih» taken after <lres8ing. 
The use of this slight refreshment does not warrant the deferring of the 
breakfast proper until ten or eleven o'clock. 

The breakfast should consist of sucjIi i>lain fare as breiwl, butter, eggs, 
or hAj all simply prepared, and plenty of milk. The healthy api)etite 
flhoald be completely satisfied at this meal, for, as w<^ have already said, 
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the vital actions are keenest from rising until noon, and the long fast of 
the night has depleted the system of the nutriment derived from food 
during the previous day. 

MIDDAY DINNERS BEST FOR HEALTH. 

Equally important with a hearty breakfast is a full and wholesome 
early dinner of freshly cooked warm meat and vegetables, plenty of 
bread, and some plaiu pudding or fruit ; these should be well masticated 
and accompanied by about half a pint of fresh cool water as a drink. 
The meal may be varied with nutritious soups, stews of fresh meat, and 
red blooded fish. 

LIGHT AND EARLY SUPPERS. 

The supper should be composed of light and digestible aliments in 
quantity sufficient to satisfy the appetite, and should be eaten at least 
two hours before retiring. 

Abundantly nutritious suppers for boys may be made up of bread, 
milk porridge, a little tapioca or sago pudding made with milk and eggs, 
or a custard, together with a glass of milk or of moderately cool water. 
Bread with stewed fruits, as apples or prunes, serve to vary the meal 
pleasantly, without overtaxing the digestive powers. 

For girls a little warm milk or a cup of weak cocoa may be added with 
advantage. 

Suppers for both boys and girls should be composed of the most di- 
gestible foods, because it is imperative to health that the hour for retir- 
ing should be early, and digestion should be well advanced before that 
time. When any unusual exertion or excessive fatigue seems to demand 
a heavier repast sufficient time for digestion should be allowed before 
retiring ; if fish is used sleep should be deferred at least two hours ; 
meat and eggs digest in about three hours, and consequently the bed- 
time should be giaduated accordingly. 

NECESSARY DAILY QUANTITY OF FOOD. 

Boys from fifteen to twenty years of age require nearly as much food 
as men ; that is, about six pounds per diem. 

Girls of the same age require about four pounds. Nutritious soups 
are especially useful when there is any indication of malnutrition in 
either sex. 

For both boys and girls the character of the food should be largely 
determined by the appetite, unless it has become very much perverted. 
Girls are far more apt to be 'hiotional" about their food than boys aud 
should be much more closely watched. 

DAILY DIETARIES. 

The facts already cited warrant us in outlining the following dietaries 
for the youth of both sexes ; of course the quantities must be varied to 
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sait iu(li\idual cases, but the supply should always be ample and appro 
priate : 

Dietarif for children from 6 to 10 years of age. 



Bread. 



Milk. 



Butter. 



Meat. 



Vegetables. J Pudding. 



Unliniited. , 1 pt.. 

I or soap i pt. 



2 oz. 



5 oz.,, 
or fish 8 oz. 



8oz. 



6 oz. 



Fiuit. 



4 oz. 





Dietary for chiUlren from 10 to 14 years of 


age. 




Bread. 


MUk. 


Butter. 


Me^t. 

8 oz., 

or fish 12 oz., 

or eggs 3 oz. 


Vegetables. 
12 oz. 


Pudding. 


Fruit. 


lib. 


li pts., 
or soup 1 pt. 


3 oz. 


8oz. 


8 oz. 





Dietary for yoiii 


Ihs from 14 to 20 years of age. 




Bread. 


Milk. 


Butter. 


Meat. Vegetables. , Pudding. 


Fruit. 


Ulbs. 


li pta., 
or soup 1 pt. 


4 oz. 


12 oz., 1 lb. , 8 oz. 
or fish 16 oz., 
or eggs 5 oz. 


8 oz. 



TABLE OF COMPARATIVE FOOD VALUES. 

Tbe following table, compiled from South Kensington estimates, gives 
some idea of the relative nutritive value of those articles of food in gen- 
eral use throughout the United States; a little study will afford hints 
for the variation of everyday fare. The figures represent a fair aver- 
age, but of course are not arbitrary, because the same kind and quan- 
tity of food presents different nutritive qualities at different seasons of 
the year : for instance, juicy fruits are best at the point of ripening; suc- 
culent vegetables just before flowering; roots and tubers at their early 
maturity ; and meats and poultry in the winter, when they are generally 
full grown, and when the temperature permits their preservation until 
the hardness of fibre w^hich exists in very recently killed meats has 
passed away. 

The following table shows what proportions are yielded of one pound 
of articles named : 



Bread. 

Meat 

Cheese 

Milk 

ff.!r;r;;;;/;;;/r.v.;.;.v.;..;.-.-.v.;;..:v.;.;. 

Ponltrv 

Fresh 'fhiit ) 

Juicy vegetables > 

Wheat floor, rice, oatint>al ) 

Macaroni, dried pease and beunn > 

Animal fata ] 

Butter 

OU 

Sagar 

Anowroot 



Heat food. 


10 


oz. 


3 


oz. 


H 


oz. 


U 


oz. 


H 


oz. 


1 


oz. 




oz. 


1 2 

1 


oz. 


12 


oz. 



I'lesh food. 


Mineral salts. 
1 oz. 


Water. 


2 oz. 


31 oz. 
9} oz. 


3 oz. 


5 oz. 
oz. 


oz. 


5^ oz. 


oz. 
; oz. 


13ft oz. 
Ill oz. 


2 oz. 
2 oz. 


oz. 


12ioz. 


1| oz. 


i oz. 


12 oz. 


1 oz. 


^ oz. 


12i oz. 


2ioz. 


i oz. 


U oz. 



14 oz. 



A trace. 



A trace. 



2 oz. 
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ORDINARY CLASSIFICATION OF FOODS. 

Foods are classified, in accordance with the preponderance of certain 
elements, as carbonaceous, or heat food; nitrogenous, or liesh fomls; 
and phosphatic, or brain and nerve food. 

Heat foods include white flour, sugar, honey, molasses, butter, milk^ 
corn starch, arrowroot, potatoes, beets, beans, turnips, carrots, parsnips* 
grapes, and all sweet fruits, and liver and fat meat. 

Flesh food abounds in lean meat, oatmeal, whole wheat, eggs, cheese, 
onions, cabbage, asparagus, salads, celery, cauliflower, and spinach. 

Brain and nerve food is found in fresh fruit, unbolted flour, succident 
vegetables, game, poultry, oysters, and in certain chemical compounds 
usually employed by physicians in special dietaries. 

All nutritious and easily digested foods are included in these classes 
of nutrients. 

LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF FOODS. 

Inland, throughout the United States, the food in general use is car- 
bonaceous and nitrogenous, with the former somewhat in excess. Upon 
the seaboard and in the vicinity of lakes and rivers the abundance 
and variety of flsh give the diet a phosphatic character. Local dieta- 
ries in the Eastern States include too great a proportion of hot break- 
fast cakes, pickles, and pies, while the supply of fruit and vegetables is 
limited. Similar conditions are marked in the Middle States, but the 
abundance of fruit and vegetables and of excellent poultry modifies 
the diet considerably. In the West, except in some of the larger cities, 
the same kind of food is used as in the East, with the addition of pounded 
and fried meats ; fruit and vegetables are abundant and earl^', but not 
sufticiently appreciated ; the chief meats are beef and pork. In the 
South the supply of fruit and vegetables is somewhat limited, although 
several fine varieties of the latter are indigenous, but poultry is abundant 
and line fish is plentiful near the seacoast. Two totally difterent kinds of 
cookery dispute for ascendency : one derived from the geiuiine culinary 
ability of the early French and English inhabitants and the other the 
abominable outgrowth of the dominion of grease. Bacon is the chief 
cured meat, and corn is abundantly used, both in a fresh and dried state. 

GI:NERAL SUITABILITY OF LOCAL ALIMENTARY PRODUCTIONS. 

In accordance with that impartial justice which demonstrates the 
eternal fitness of nature's laws, every locality seems to favor the produc- 
tion of siieli foods as are essential to the health of its inhabitants; this 
local abundance lias led to the use of such alinieutarv eonibinations as 
serve to guide even the most inexperienced caterer. 

Without understanding the rationale of the proceeding-, the farm la- 
borer relishes a bit of fat i)ork or bacon witii his meal of vegetaV>Ies or 
bread; the sailor, returning from a long voyage during which his diet has 
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been composed chiefly of salt or concentrated foods, instinctively feasts 
upon vegetables ; the native of the tropics craves those juicy fruits with 
which bountiful nature provides him ; and the tribes dwelling near either 
X)ole eagerly devour fats in their simplest form. 

Despite these ruling facts variations in the character of local dietaries 
are occasionally demanded by individual tastes and physical conditions 5 
and they can readily be effected by any intelligent person after a little 
study of the chemical composition and nutritive value of different ali- 
mentary substances. 

QUESTIONS GIVEN GIRLS IN BOARD SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 

The following questions illustrate in a simple and forcible manner the 
character of the instruction in cookery which is given by the teachers to 
the advanced girls in the board schools of London : 

Kame and explain briefly the six commonest ways of cooking meat. 
Give a full recipe for preparing a piece of meat in any one of the ways 
you mention. 

Kame six of the most valuable fresh vegetables used in this country. 

Give recipes for boihng old potatoes, for boiling cauliflower and serv- 
ing it with melted butter. 

What are the general rules to be observed in roasting meat? 

How long would it take to roast seven pounds of beef, and how would 
you set about it? , 

How would you make a leg of beef soup? 

What are the different methods of preparing beef teat Give two of 
recipes. 

How would you make a quart of flour into bread f 

Give the recipe for a meat pie. 

What is the difference.between the flesh of white and oily fisht 

How would you stuff and bake a haddock f 

What is pot-au-feu? How would you prepare it with six pounds of 
beeft What beef would you use and what other ingredients? 

Mention some ways of recooking old meat. 

What dishes can you prepare with Australian meat? Give the redpe 
for one. 

Give the rules for boiling meat, and the time allowed. 

How would you prepare an Irish stew? 

How would you prepare a dish of beef k la mode? 

What utensils are necessary for a small kitchen? 
4 T 8 
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LETTER. 



Department of the Interiob, 

Bureau of Education, 

November' 15. 1879. 

Sir : The government of the French Eepublic, appreciating the im- 
portance of education to the existence and prosperity of a free state, has 
ever since its establishment given particular attention to the subject. 
In 1876, an able commission of French school officials and teachers, with 
the distinguished M. Ferdinand Buisson for its chief, was sent to study 
the school systems and educational methods of the United States in 
connection with the Centennial International Exhibition of that year. 
One result of the commission's labors is an elaborate rei>ort (of 702 
pages) on our elementary and secondary instruction made to the min- 
ister of public instniction, worship, and fine arts, and published under 
his auspices.^ 

This report is a very remarkable document — philosophical, judicious, 
acute ; the work of men familiar with education at home and eager to 
study it abroad 5 instructive to the authors' countrymen in one way and 
equally to Americans in another; a friendly criticism of some things in 
American education and a discriminating praise on other points. It has 
been read in the original by several school officials of prominence, who 
have unanimously urged me to publish a resume of its contents in Eng- 
lish for the use of educators in this country. With this recommendation 
my own judgment coincided, and accordingly I have caused the material 
accompanying this letter to be prepared, always having in view the 
necessity of being as brief as justice to the original would allow. 

I have the honor to recommend its publication as a circular of in- 
formation ; and I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN EATON, 

Commissioner. 
The Hon. Secretary of the Interior. 



Approveil, and publication ordered. 



a SCHUKZ, 

Secretary, 



* Rapport siir rinstruction priraaire h rexposition universelle de Philmlelphie en 
187(5. Pr^sent^^ h M. le ininiHtre de I'instniction publique au iiom de la cominiBsioo en- 
voy^ par le mlni8t^re j\ Philadelphio, par F. Buissou, pr^^sident de la commission. 
Oiivrage pnblU sous le» auspices dii minisUiro do Tinstruction publique, des cultes 

ct des beaux-arts. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1878. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OF THE COMMISSION. 

Before giving an accountof their work, the undersigned take pleasure 
in expressing here their sincere gratitude for the hearty welcome they 
received from the school authorities at the Philadelphia Exhibition aiul 
in all the difterent institutions of learning they visited. 

At Piiiladelphia, West Chester, Kutztown, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
•Boston, New York, Cleveland, Cincinnati, liouisville, Ht. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and Milwaukee, as well as in localities of less importance which 
one or more members of the commission have had the opportunity to 
visit, they found the same courteous readiness not only to give the 
commissioners access to the schools, but also to facilitate the acO/Oiu- 
phshmeut of their task by abundant information, by intelligent explana- 
tions, by the completeness of the documents generously jilaced at their 
disposal, and by the entire cordiality with which they were invited to 
see and examine ev^erything themselves, their attention being called not 
only to the merits but also to the defects of the school system. The 
commissioners take the liberty to thank in particular and publicly Mr. 
John Eaton, the eminent director of the National Bureau of Education; 
Mr. William Wood, i)resident of the New York City board of educa- 
tion; and Messrs. Philbrick, Wickersham, Kiddle, Pickard, Rickoff, 
Ma<5Alister, Harris, and Phelps, superintendents of schools who will 
be mentioned frequently in this report and who have been guide** at 
once trustworthy and courteous. 

The same grateful aoknowh^dgment is tendered to the school authori- 
ties of Canada. Two of the commissioners who visited several cities and 
rural districts of the province of Ontario and the two largest cities of 
the province of Quebec received such a hearty welcome that they will 
keep that country in grateful remembrance. 

Signed by the members of the commission: F. Buisson,' B. lierger, 
E. Laporte, Olagnier, A. Valens, Rauber. • 



*The Commissioner believes that the Ameriean people wiU be pleased to know 
something further of M. Ferdinand IJuisson, chief anthor of the report in question. 
Attractinj^y while still youthful, the attention of the French government, M. Buissi n 
was selected by M. Jules Simon, minister of public instruction, for the reiMmsible po- 
sition of special delegate to the Vienna Exhibition in 1873. M. Buisson was to stndy 
the educational systems of the countries there represented and to report upon the imnre 
after his return. His report, which appeared in 1875, comprised 1560 pages of valuable 
information, the United States receiving special attention. Shortly after its publiba- 
tion, M. Buis^on was appointed inspector of primary schools. .; 
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DIVISION OF THE WORK. 

yhe following list gives the subject of each chapter and the name of 
the commissioner to whom each subject was assigned for examination 
and report : 

Chaptkr I. — The free school system. — fiiiisson. 

Chapter II. — School organization and administration. — Laporte, 

Chapter III. — Public school finances. — Laporte. 

Chapter IV. — City schools. — Laporte. 

Chapter V. — Country schools. — Laporte. 

Chapter VI. — Coeducation. — Buisson. 

Chapter Vll. — Primary education in the Southern States. — Buiseon. 

Chapter VIII. — School-houses and school furniture. — Berger. 

Chapter IX. — Infant schools, Kindergarten, and primary schools. — Berger. 

Chapter X. — Reading. — Valens. 

Chapter XI. — Writing. — Valens. * 

C&apter XII. — Instruction in the vernacular. — Berger. 



By law of June 26, 1876, the minister of public instruction, M. Waddington, was 
anthorized to appoint an educational delegation to the Philadelphia Exhibition, and 
to spend for the purpose 25,000 francs. M. Buisson was selected for the most im- 
portant position in the delegation, the presidency, and five other educutors were 
appointed his associates. 

M. Buisson made an exhaustive study of education at the Centennial and in the 
United States at large, the result of which is embodied in a report of some 700 pages. 
In addition, he published translations of pupils* work at the Centennial, covering 508 
pages of specimens. The appreciation of his services was expressed by his renewed 
appointment to positions of great responsibility. 

In 1878, he was made inspector general of primary schools and also secretary of the 
statistical commission charged with the ))reparation of decennial statistics of primary 
education in France. The first vohime of thase statistics, already published, covei-s 
2H9 large (juarto pages. 

Besides these numerous duties, M. Buisson fcmnd time to prepare, in company with 
four other eminent educator^, the following works: Devoirs dVcoliers (Strangers a TEx- 
positiou de Paris, Devoirs d'^coliera frangais k TExposition de Paris, and Travaux 
id'instituteurs h VExposition de Paris. 

M. Buisson was moreover one of the most active promoters of the organization of 
*'4Mmferences" for the 12,000 teachers invited by the French government to visit the 
Paris Exposition. The reports of the conferences have been printed, and we find M. 
Buisson represented in the volume l)y a conference on the intuitive method which 
covers 37 pages. 

When an educational museum was to be established by the government, there was 
no one so competent to organize the same as M. Buisson; indeed, he succeeded in ac- 
cotnplishing more in a few months than other countries have done in years. The 
MuF<^e p<$dag(>giqne of Paris is au established fact, a result largely due to the zeal of 
M. Buisson. 

'In addition to these achievements, we see M. Buisson, during the busy year of 1H78, 
undertake the publication of a '* Dietioniiairo de podagooje," of which 3*2 pages are to 
appear twice a mouth. 

On the resignation, last fall, of the highly esteemed and very able director of primary 
education iu the ministry of public instruction, M. Boutan, a successor had to be ap- 
pointed. No one was surjmsed that M. Buisson was selected i\>r the place, especially 
at a time when a thorough reorganization of education is the programme of the repub- 
lican government. 
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Chapter XIII. — Geography. — Buisson. 
Chapter XIV. — History and governmont. — Buisaon, 
Chapter XV. — Arithmetic. — Olagnxer, 

Chapter XVI. — Bookkeeping, algebra, geometry, and geometrical drawing. — 

Olagnier, 

Chapter XVII. — Physical and natural sciences. — Valens, 

Chapter XVIII. — Drawing and the historical development of methods of teaching 

it. — Berger. 

Chapter XIX. — Drawing in primary schools, with specimens of pupils' work. — 

Rauber, 

Chapter XX. — Singing and mnsic. — Valens, 

Chapter XXI. — Gymnastics. — Rauber, 

Chapter XXII. — Religions instruction. — Buisaon, 

Chapter XXIII. — Moral education. — Buisson, 

Chapter XXIV. — Hij?h schools. — Buisson, 

Chapter XXV. — Normal schools. — Berger. 

Chapter XXVI. — Teachers* institutes, examination of teachers. — Berger, 

Chapter XXVII. — Auxiliaries to the school system. — Berger, 

Chapter XXVIII. — Private schools. — Rauber. 

Chapter X\IX. — School statistics. — Bnisson and Laporte. 

Chapter XXX. — R^suni6 and conclusicms. — Buisson. 

THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

"A republican government needs the whole power of education." These 
words of Montesquieu have, perhaps, never found a more striking appli- 
cation than in the subject which we are now about to consider. If there 
be a nation which has expected everything from this power of education, 
which has intimately united its national destinies with the development 
of its schools, which has made public instruction the supreme guarantee 
of its liberties, the condition of its prosperity, and the safeguard of its 
institutions, that nation certainly is the people of the United States. 

The peculiar position assigned to the school in American social life 
has always been one of the first points to attract the attention of for- 
eigners. 

The great zeal for the education of the young which grows as the pop- 
ulation increases, penetrates into the public mind more and more, and 
manifests itself in more and more decided ways. What may have seemed 
at first a transient glow of enthusiasm, a generous impulse, has in time 
assumed all the force of a logical conviction or rather of a positive cer- 
tainty. It is no longer a movement of a few philanthropists or of a few 
religious societies, but it is an essential part of the public administration 
for which the States, the cities, and townships appropriate every year 
more money than any other country in the world has hitherto devoted 
to the education of the people. Far from limiting this generosity as 
much as possible to primary instruction, it goes so far as to declare free 
for all not only primary but even secondary schools. 

The laws and customs of the country are in perfect harmony in reganl 
to this practice ; public opinion approves and even insists upon these 
sacrifices, so evident has it become to every one that the future of the 
American people will be whatever its schools make it. 
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Among the many influences which gave the American school this 
unique importance, the influence of Protestant ideas was one of the first. 
The early settlers of New England did not recognize a more important 
duty or a greater privilege than that of reading the Bible. The first 
charter of every settlement compelled it to establish schools and com- 
pelled e\ ery family to educate its children. 

As soon as democratic institutions were more fully developed, the 
former religious duty became gradually a political necessity. The form 
of the United States Government established a hundred years ago, mak- 
ing everythhig depend upon the will of the people, assumes that will to 
be enlightened as the only safeguard against the worst calamities. 

The United States have been peopled by continuous immigration. 
But what does this immigration bring to the country ? People of dif- 
ferent origins, classes, and religions. The many thousands that arrive 
have frequently nothing in common except the desire which animates 
nearly all immigrants, viz, to improve their condition. No previous 
education has prepared them for this new political and ^cial govern- 
ment which was not intended for them ; for w hat could less resemble 
the Puritan colonists of New England than the heterogeneous, unstable, 
and ignorant mass which constitutes the greater part of the immigration ! 
These are the elements of which a nation has to be made ; without 
roughly assailing, too, the veneration immigrants feel for any former 
national or religious customs, all must be "Americanized" as fast as 
possible. It is necessary that within one or two generations the Irish, 
Germans, French, Scandinavians, Spaniards, shall not have the slightest 
inclination to constitute nations within the nation, but that they shall 
all have become Americans themselves, and be proud of being so. 

What is the cause of this wonderful transformation ! What instru- 
mentality infuses American blood into the veins of these thousands of 
people who have hardly had time to forget Europe 1 Every statesman 
will tell you, "It is the public school;" and this. single service which 
the school renders to the nation is considered by many Americans suffi- 
cient tojustify all tiie expense it involves. Supposethe immigrants were 
left to their own inspirations, and instead of public schools should find 
only private institutions; everything would be difterent: each person 
would keep up his own customs or preferences; each group would con- 
stitute itself separately, preserve its own language, traditions, religious 
customs, its old national spirit, ami its projudici^s. In denominational 
schools the distinction between rich and pour, paying and non-paying 
pupils, would necessarily be perpetuated and emphasized. * * * 
And without fusion of races, without a unilbrm hinguage, without equality 
of serial elasses, without reeii)rocal toleration among the diflt'erent de- 
nominations, and, above all, without an ardent love for the new country 
and its institutions, would the United Stales still be united? 

That this country has become and that it remains what it is, is literally 
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due to the public school. But in proportion as the public school grows 
the dangers that threaten it are increasing. 

It is asserted nowadays, at least in the Northern and Eastern States, 
that the native American population does not increase nearly as rapidly 
as the iK)pulation of foreign or mixed parentage. Whether the cause of 
this is to be sought in what General Walker describes by the words 
"careful avoidance of family increase," or in a physiological degenera- 
tion of the race, as some scientists assert, it is not impossible to foresee 
the time at which the American element, properly so called, will be in a 
minority ; and, although this time may still be distant, the United States 
have an evident interest in not neglecting anything which will imbue 
the adopted population with the American spirit. In the absence of a 
sufficient ntimber of direct descendants, the American Eepublic increases 
the number of her children by adoption, and if these are not hers by blood, 
she is determined that they shall be hers in spirit and in heart, and this 
she accomplishes by means of the public schools. 

But this is not all. Not only is the race menaced, but also the public 
spirit, the spirit of American institutions, the very soul of the Eepublic. 
We are not of those who, overlooking the prodigious proofs of ma- 
terial and moral vitality which the United States have manifested, do 
their utmost to discover in this great body germs of decomposition or 
delight in predicting its approaching ruin. We do not forget that this 
nation has in its immense territory tlie greatest resources of natural 
wealth, in its character the most powerful impulse toward activity, in 
its historical traditions the most noble and lasting example of energy, 
labor, courage, and national honor, and political institutions the most 
favorable to its free development. These are the forces which are to 
resist the most formidable attacks. But while our faith in tlie destiny 
of the United States is unshaken, we cannot igi^re the formidable prob- 
lems which that country has still to solve. 

Before the United States reaehed the first centenary of their independ- 
ence they witnessed the beginning of a crisis; and who knows when it 
will end ! The civil war has left marks of the explosion of the evil, but 
the war is over and the evil still exists. The antagonism of races, tra- 
ditions, and interests which led to this bloody duel between the North 
and the South; the irruption of the negroes into public life, which, 
although just, was nevertheless a terrible chastisement for the injustice 
of a century ; the difficulty of maintaining for a long period the ties 
which connect in an extensive territory people differing as much as those 
of New England, the Southern, the Western, and Northwestern States, 
and the States on the Pacific coast — all these burning questions of 
American politics are so serious that Americans themselves no longer 
try to ignore them. These questions are, however, kept in the back- 
ground by a more vital yet almost intangible danger : the change, or 
rather the corruption of politics. 

The writer mentions with disapproval the practice of removing 
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officials for purely political causes, and refers those of his reader* who 
desire more information on' this subject to the work on the executive 
power in the United States, published in 1876, by Monsieur de Cham- 
brun, of Paris ;^ he also quotes the report of a congressional committee 
on election frauds, and cites Daniel Webster, who saw in the public 
schools a remedy for such evils. He then continues as follows : 

Americans are led to believe the more in this slow remedy, because 
they best feel the gravity of the situation. When a nation has left 
during forty years the control of public affairs to a class of men not equal 
to the task, it is not the work of a day to remedy the evil. It would be 
necessary for the best part of the population to make great efforts 
to regain possession of the government 5 but how can this be accom- 
plished? 

There remains but one4*emedy, the slow working of time and educa- 
cation ; aud the citizens who are at present discouraged and resigned to 
the transient domination of politicians are precisely those who place 
most confidence in the future. They flatter themselves that by a better 
training of the rising generation, and by giving the children of the lower 
social classes an education worthy of free citizens, they will gradually 
diminish both the number of intriguers and the number of dupes. This 
preoccupation, which, in the absence of anything better, is a sort of 
American patriotism, contributes more than we are able to tell to keep 
up interest in the schools. 

The unanimity of effort which the cause of popular education gener- 
ally evokes results from these differing and to some extent contradictory 
springs of action. This is the only question which no one ignores. The 
optimists, those who are still too proud of their country to let anything 
shake their confidence in the great destinies of the Union, see in the 
public school one of th« glories of America which it is of importance to 
preserve in its splendor. Others, who feel anxious for the fate of the 
Republic, also take an interest in the school; it is the last cherished hope 
they will part with. And the extreme- pessimists say. If the country 
can be saved, it will be by its schools. 

If the political future of the United States depends on the efficiency 
of her schools, her commercial future is no less directly interested. The 
conditions of labor in the New World are such that success depends, as 
it were, on a certain degree of education. In industrial, commercial, 
agricultural, financial, or other occupations, the suc(tess of each will be 
almost in i)ropoition to his intelligence. Xo one finds his career definitely 
marked out. If it is becoming rare in the Old World to see sons follow 
the profession of their lathers during several generations, in the United 
States it is ^still more excei)tional. The spirit of initiative, of enterprise, 
of adventure, even, is the result of this entirely new civilization; there 
is no America witlumt the *' go ahead."*' Work without anv othei' aim 



' Le poiivoir ex(^cutif aux l^tats-Uuis, <$tii(le dc droit constitutiouiiel, par Adolphe de 
Chainbriiu. Paris, 1876. 
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than a moderate salary, the humble prospect of a life of toil, is not the 
ideal of the American. No people works more, but, also, no other people 
attaches a higher value to its labor than the American people. What 
Europeans call Yankee greed or speculation is nothing but the effect 
of this intelligence which accompanies their work and of the high price 
which they demand for their labor. *'To be content with little,'' ad- 
vice of ancient philosophy, finds no credit in the New World. Under 
these circumstances education has a double value : it has besides its real 
value a kind of surplus value, resulting from its practical and commercial 
usefulness. The whole political economy of the United States takes this 
for granted ; without it, neither the farmer nor the business man w^ould 
be able to calculate his chances of success; the artisan and the laborer 
would not endeavor to improve their work, to lessen their hardships, 
or to increase their profits. The wealth of the United States is incalcu- 
lable precisely because intellectual wealth counts for an enormous pro- 
portion. We sometimes think that the eagerness of the Americans to 
support and improve schools is a kind of national pride, vanity, or show. 
Not at all. It is a calculation, and a sound one ; enormous advances are 
made, but it is known that they will be returned a hundredfold. 

In 1870 the United States Bureau of Education sent several thousand 
circulars to workmen, employers, and observers who were supposed to 
know the condition of the working classes. These circulars solicited 
information^ in regard to difference of skill, aptitude, or amount of work 
executed by persons employed which arose from a difference in their 
education and independent of their natural abilities; whether those 
who could read and write showed any greater skill, and how such skill 
tends to increase their wages; whether they are more economical; 
whether, finally, educated laborers were preferred. The answers sent 
to the Bureau of Education are most interesting. With one exception, 
all the correspondents recommend, for economical reasons, the education 
of the people, because, they say, intelligence increases the value of 
manual labor. The only exception was in the plantei-s ot the Southern 
States, w^ho were almost all opposed to the education of the negroes. 
Some asserted that the colored people are not fit for education or civil- 
ization ; others, that the negroes do not need education, and that the 
more they resemble beasts of burden the more ea^sily they can be made to 
work. 

Besides political and economical motives, there is still another, the 
moral motive, which must enc>ourage the United States in their zeal for 
public education. If the Americans expect their public schools to pre- 
pare citizens who shall be permeated with the national spirit, it is not 
less necessary that the young generation be imbued with sufficient moral 
principles ; and to accomplish this the school is the principal, often the 
surest, instrumentality. • 

From a variety of causes, family ties are far less strong in the United 
States than in Europe. The frequent separation of the parents which 
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results from commercial and agricultural occupations in an immense terri- 
tory ; tbe feverish zeal of many fathers in business ; the general spirit of 
independence ; the custom of self government which the young American 
draws, as it were, from the air he inhales ; the custom which excuses even 
young women from asking the permission of their parents for most of 
their actions, and from giving an account thereof; the laws, finally, 
which sanction the existing customs, frequently shorten the duration of 
childhood and weaken parental authority. These are some of the causes 
which have greatly reduced the moral influence of the family. Does the 
school supply this want of moral and domestic education! It is diffi- 
cult to believe that it supplies it entirely, but it certainly does partially. 
The children of the lower classes will learn at school how to behave 
and will lose some of the rudeness of their manners. In school they 
hear the duties of respectable people authoritatively explained and 
receive moral directions of an elementary character for practical life ; 
here they are trained to be members of a civilized country. This train- 
ing is all the more necessary because thousands of European immigrants 
have in this respect everything to learn. Would it be proper for the 
United States to let the different denominations take care o.f the civili- 
zation and moral training of these ignorant masses! Certainly not; for 
those who need civilization most are precisely those who are without the 
influence of the churches; the object, moreover, of the churches is not 
to make citizens for the state, but converts to creeds. Not even the 
Sunday school has this in view ; it limits its instructions to particular 
religious tenets held by its sect. It is thus the public day school which 
has to accomplish this work, and nobody calls this privilege in question. 
The foregoing considerations would seem to lead to the conclusion that 
the American school is, more than any other public establishment, en- 
tirely in the hands of the state. This is, however, not at all the case. 
The Federal Government does not interfere with the schools at all; the 
Constitution does not even authorize it to do so. The States interfere 
only so far as general school legislation is concerned, and leave to the 
different localities liberty to organize and manage their schools as they 
please. If we find the American schools, especially in the Northern and 
Western States, in a flourishing condition, it is not that the real useful- 
ness of the schools is appreciated by those who govern, but by those 
who are governed, and because the various municipalities feel them- 
selves obliged — not by a law emanating from a central authority, but 
by what is a great deal strongci*, the will of the people, the pressure of 
local interests — to establish and to su])i)ort schools in conformity with 
the wants of the country. This gives the school system in the United 
States an immovable stability. The custom of leaving the care of pub- 
lic education to the local authorities is, however, not an isolated fact in 
the social organization of America. In princii>le, the Constitution of 
the United States confers on the ('(Mitral (xovernment no power which it 
doeiif not absolutely need either for the defense of the collective interest 
of the Unioiij for intercourse w\t\\ ^oreV^^w i^onn^^^^ oy for the subordina- 
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tion of the several States constituting the Union. Beyond these three 
cases, the Central Government is not to int^ere. This does not mean 
that the Federal Government is indifferent to education. It had, on the 
contrary, provided for its future support before even the municipalities 
took hold of it. The Government waived the i)rivilege of directing the 
management of schools after it had assured their success from a mate- 
rial point of view by devoting valuable lands to their support. 

The writer here explains how the land grants were made by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Thus far all movements having for object to give the Federal Govern- 
ment a more or less direct control over educational affairs have been 
promptly rejected by Congress and an almost unanimous public opinion. 

The United States have no minister of public instruction, and they 
canitbt have any. Until a few years ago it was utterly impossible to 
obtain comparative school reports from the United States ; it was even 
imi)ossible to ascertain the exact number of schools, teachers, and pupils, 
the total amount of school expenditures, the proportion of illiterates, or 
any other statistical information relative to schools. This condition of 
affairs finally aroused the friends of public education, and in 18C6 the 
National Education Association, assembled at Washington, requested 
Congress to establish a '' central office of educational information." 
Congress granted this request, and Dr. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, 
was appointed first Commissioner of Education. This eminent gentle- 
man, however, for want of support, failed to organize the Bureau as he 
degired, and he consequently resigned. After some interruption, and 
after new efforts by educational societies, the work was resumed and 
intrusted to a man of incontestable ability, Mr. John Eaton, formerly 
superintendent of schools of Tennessee, and during the civil war gen- 
eral in the Federal Army. 

Here follows the biography of General Eaton, translated from the 
American Educational Annual for 1875. 

Thanks to the cordial support of President Grant and other promi- 
nent men. General Eaton has made the Bureau a success. He has hiid 
the annual appropriations increased, which are, however, still very 
small ; he has organized tha publication of two series of valuable docu- 
ments corresponding with the double purpose of the Bureau : first, the 
annual reports, containing the statistics and abstracts of school reports 
of the whole Union, and offering comparative r6sum(3S of official docu- 
ments of the several States ; secondly, the circulars of information, in- 
tended to give accounts of the condition of education in all parts of the 
world, and to lay before educators valuable statistics, and historical, 
general, and special pedagogical essays. 

Here follows a list of the documents published by the Bureau. 

But^ even with the aid of the Bureau of Education, it is still very diffi- 
cult for foreigners, and perhaps still more for Americans, to form a cor- 
rect idea of the true condition of education in the United States. It is 
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easy to see what the model establishments in some of the larger citie^s are 
doing; but it is almost impossible to get acquainted with the very nu- 
merous systems of organization and management of schools in the many 
districts and villages and to prepare a summary of the results. These 
multitudes of schools have nothing in common except the "American 
spirit;" but under how many forms does this "spirit" manifest itself! 
It is, therefore, necessary in every work on American education to beware 
of generalizations. , 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

The writer divides his subject as follows : Territorial division of the 
United States, organization of the different school administrations, the 
National Bureau of Education as a purely statistical centre, the State 
county, and local school boards, the classification of schools, an(f the 
organization of State, county, and city superintendence. 

The National Bureau of Education at Washington has no dictatory 
power over the schools. It does not constitute an independent depart- 
ment or ministry, being but a bureau of the Department of the Interior. 
The library is almost unique as to completeness in its specialty. It con- 
tains selected works on the history and art of education in the United States 
and abroad, documents relating to public schools, academies, colleges, 
and special professional schools. Two of the most important features 
of the collection are (1) the educational journals published in the United 
States, and (2) the reports on public education in the States and Terri- 
tories, together with reports from all classes of schools; there are Re- 
ports on orphan and other charitable schools and on reform schools; 
finally, we find the school laws of the different States and the most impor- 
tant pedagogical works. There can also be found a full collection of 
reports on education in foreign countries. The richest part of the for- 
eign accumulations in this library are from England, Germany, France, 
Austria, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, the English col- 
onies, Brazil, and the Argentine Eei)ublic. We were glad to notice all 
the publications of the French ministry of public instruction and of 
several of our learned societies. General Eaton and his co-laborers re- 
quested us to explain to our school authorities, societies, and school inib- 
lishers how beneficial a regular exchange of educational documents 
would be to both countries. They sincerely desire the realization of the 
views exi)ressed by M. Buisson in the report on the Vienna Exhibition 
in regard to definitely organizing an international educational exchange. 
Another section of this library contains cyclop;edias and many foreign 
and domestic reference books, among which the German works are espe- 
cially numerous. The library is thus a i)erma]ient source of rich and 
varied information. 

Here follows an account of the powers of the State boards of educa- 
tion and of the State superinteudents. The writer quotes the school law 
of FeiinsylvaiiisL. Kespecting State superintendents' reports, he says: 
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The reading of the annual reports of the State superintendents is of 
exceptional interest. The progress, the results, the want«, and the meth - 
ods of public education are discussed with an elevation of view, a sincer- 
ity, and an intelligence that we cannot fail to admire. We do not find 
in these documents, as it is thought in Europe, a continual glorification 
of American institutions, but a conscientious self examination, made in 
public and for the public. 

Here follows an extract from Dr. Wickersham's report for 1875. The 
writer then gives two tables respecting State and county superintend- 
ents, and he explains the powers and duties of county and local school 
boards and superintendents, the mode of appointing teachers, and the 
duties of teachers. Respecting compulsory and free education he says: 

There are two questions in the American school organization which 
invite special attention, comi)ulsory and free instruction. The unfortu- 
nate consequences of non-attendance on schools or of insufficient and 
irregular attendance have always engaged the attention of the states- 
men and best citizens of the American Union. The fact that immigra- 
tion brings every j^ear a large number of foreign families to the large 
cities greatly increases the number of illiterate and truant children. 
Cries of alarm are heard on all sides ; the legislatures are requested to 
provide the measures indispensable to public security and social order, 
and there are many who see no remedy except in compulsory education. 
Twelve States and three Territories have passed compulsory school 
laws; in other States the authorities are waiting until public opinion 
shall pronounce itself in favor of compulsion and provide sufficient 
means to make it effective. They know too well that it would be im- 
prudent to promulgate a law which, ignoring real difficulties now in the 
way of its execution, might be violated with impunity. 

Here the writer quotes the law of Massachusetts of 1642 relative to 
obligatory education and extracts from State reports relative to school 
attendance in the States of Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
California, Michigan, New Hampshire, and New Jersey. 

In the States wiiere compulsory school laws exist frequent violations 
are reported. After consulting many school reports, we came to the 
conclusion that the unsatisfactory results are not due to the principle of 
compulsion — which, on the contrary, we think excellent, and which has 
materially improved the condition of schools — but we ascribe it to three 
distinct causes: first, the weakening of respect for authority in the 
United States, resulting partly, in our opinion, from the too prevalent 
custom of electing public officers; secondly, the bad management of 
country schools and the lowering of the standard of their course of 
study through the too frequent change of teaehers ; thirdly, insufficient 
school accommodations, great distances of the schools from the homes 
of children, and bad condition of roads. 

Despite these difficulties, several of the most enlightened States seem 
to be disposed to pass compulsory school laws. The superintendents 
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o these States call attention to the dangers of ignorance and truancy, 
dangers, they say, which must be combated at any risk in a country in 
\v ich every citizen has a part of the public power. 

Here follows a table showing the constitutional and legal provisions 
relative to primary education in the various States. 

Gratuitous education is not limited to the primary school, but extends 
over grammar and high schools. The nation can thus say to all its 
children, "As I ofier you gratuitously the benefits of a liberal education, 
all careers are open to you. There are no longer disinherited children 
. aii^ong you. It is therefore your duty to make an intelligent use of 
your education, and so adorn your life by serving God and your coun- 
try." 

The writer closes by quoting from the report of Francis Adams (Free 
School System of the United States, London, 1875) the opinions of vari- 
ous superintendents relative to gratuitous education. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCES. 

In Chapter III the wTiter gives an account of school finances and 
of the gifts made for educational purposes. This account is taken from 
the reports of the United States Commissioner of Education. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION — CITY SCHOOLS. 

The writer quotes from various city reports the rules and regulations 
adopted by the school boards, the courses of study, and the various 
methods of disciplining and of exciting the emulation of pupils. Con- 
oerning the courses of study and the division of the time for recitation, 
he says : 

An elementary class, even in the cities, has at least three divisions, some- 
times even five, in a class not exceeding 45 pupils. But while in France 
it is a principle to have but three divisions and to unite these as much 
as possible for collective lessons in reading, writing, history, &c., which 
allows a subject to be treated at suitable length, this combination is 
rarely admitted in America. » * • For sessions of two hours and a 
half we have counted as many as fourteen distinct exercises in element- 
ary classes in cities and in rural schools; this number falls to seven in 
the grammar schools, but at least half the scholars are either not occu- 
pied at all or are not advantageously engaged while the others are 
reciti'^g. • • • This seems to Ih^ the weak point in the American 
school organization. • • • We aix^ told that **the pupils are study- 
ing." l^ut how? — not systematically, not under sni>ervisio'i, we fear. 
The use of copies must amount to an abuvse, and, what is more serious, 
there is no opportunity allowed to develop in the children their jjowers 
of ivav^oning and observation. 

Ciiving the arrangenu^it of clasv^es in Auix>ra, 111., and Indianapolis 
Ind., as least objei*tionable, the writer continues concerning directions 
for teachers: 
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There is no programme of studies among those which we have exam- 
ined to which is not added, as a supplement, a series of directions for 
the teachers. Composed by the most competent men, they show the 
teachers how to apply the programmes and how to give their lessons ; 
finally, they establish in the school system a uniformity of action which 
assures a regular method of teaching and renders the contri>l of the in- 
spectors more eflScacious. 

The most noteworthy of these directions are, in our opinion, those ar- 
ranged for the schools of Philadelphia, Columbus, New Beilford, Xew 
York, Boston, Aurora, St^ Louis, Cincinnati, and Fort Wayne^ We 
give, as a specimen, the directions of Philadelphia. 

Here follows a translation of the directions for the Philadelphia 
teachers. Concerning methods of discipline^ the writer quotes from the 
reports of Pennsylvania, Milwaukee, Manchester, R. I., Warren, R. I., 
New Bedford, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Wjish- 
ington, and Cincinnati. He mentions competitive examinations (monthly 
and yearly), honor rolls, medals, reports of standing, &c., as among the 
devices used for the stimulation of pupils. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION — COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

Respecting the real condition of country schools, the writer presents 
a gloomy picture taken from the report for 1874 of Superintendent Bate- 
man, of Illinois, adding that several of the other State superintendents 
concur in admitting its accuracy. 

The writer then gives a translation of the directions for teachers writ- 
ten by Superintendent S. C. Macpherson, of Wayne County, Ind., of 
which he says : 

The originality of form and the conciseness of expix^ssion add to the 
merits of this document. 

To illustrate in what manner the half yearly reports are arranged, 
the writer gives a translation of the report of George N. Pollock, a teacher 
in the Bedminster district of Bucks County, Pa., to the county superin- 
tendent. Concerning ungraded country schools the writer i^emarks : 

The characteristic trait of the country school is the absence of a reg- 
ular organization. In the absence of sufficient official information on 
this subject we are unable to give a general idea of the condition of 
these schools. None but Americans could give satisfactory information 
on this topic. The opinion of one of them. Professor Phelps, of Wis- 
consin, is not very favorable to the country schools. The candor with 
which the existing evils are pointed out encourages the hope that vigor- 
ous efforts will be made to remedy them. The country superintendents 
are especially active. They insist upon a systematic organization of 
the schools, they require repoits from every teacher, and they see that 
their instnictions are carried out. We have read many of the county 
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superintendents' reports with great interest, because we feel that they 
are written by enlightened and tru8twori;hy men. 

The writer next considers the character of the buildings in which 
countiy schools are taught: 

We are pained to detract from the, charming picture of American 
country school-houses with which some enthusiastic travelers have made 
us acquainted. We have traversed vast plains where the settlers have 
to struggle against an indomitable vegetation ; we have seen the iron, 
oil, and coal regions, and we have never met there such school-houses 
as we had imagined. Tlie stone or brick building constitut-es the excep- 
tion, the frame house, which is so cold in winter and so hot in summer, 
is more frequent, and the log school-house has not yet disappeared. 
Even in the most flourishing States, many complaints are made in re- 
gard to defective accommodations. We are not describing here excep- 
tional cases, we are trying, on the contrary, to do justice to this great 
country; but we must not conceal the fact that the schools in the rural 
districts are poor and badly arranged. In Pennsylvania and New Hamp- 
shire reports, the only States that exhibited documents on this subject, 
we find in fourteen out of twenty-two reports complaints of teachers 
who have absolutely no school apparatus. The salaries of country 
school teachers are so low that our French teachers have no reason to 
envy them. 

The courses of study in country schools are still at their first attempts. 
There is no uniformity whatever ; eveiy teacher makes his own course 
and prescribes its duration. 

Here the writer gives the course of study of the ungraded schools of 
Beaver and Perry Counties, Pennsylvania. 

Besides this pedagogical anarchy, the country schools suffer from 
irregular attendance. Both teachers ahd superintendents complain bit- 
terly. In order to remedy the evil to some extent and to increase the 
attendance without depriving the i)arents entirely of the help of their 
children, there have been established in several States half time schools. 
This measure has produced good results everywhere, and it would, per- 
haps, be advantageous to introduce it into our French system, at least 
for the summer months, if it be applied to the older pupils. 

Here follows a list showing the number of graded and ungraded 
country schools in Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Oregon. 

COEDUCATION. 

Among the pecnliarities of the American school system, the almost 
universal custom of teaching in the same school both boys and girls 
is ])robably least understood. Mixed schools are found in every coun- 
try ; even in France we have about 2(),(H)(). But in France and other 
European countries the mixed school is considered a makeshift, an in- 
ferior and provisional kind of school, a necessary economy, especially in 
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rural districts. lu the United States, as elsewhere, the establishment of 
the mixed school has often been not so much the reSnlt of a system as 
of circumstances. The children of a settlement are sometimes too few in 
number to be separated by sexes ; one school-house, one class, and one 
teacher suffice for their education. But what is remarkable is that the 
schools in the United States remained mixed even after they had become 
developed, multiplied, and richer. In many places the separate system 
was tried for a short period, and as it was not found satisfactory the 
mixed school system was reestablished. It exists at present in the great 
majority of city and country schools. The Americans have a deliber- 
ate preference for the mixed system. The main, cause of this is that the 
school in the United States is above all a national institution : it forms 
not only men but American citizens ; it is, as it were, a social mould of 
wonderful power — whatever may be the elements thrown into it, Ger- 
man or Irish, French or Spanish, only Americans ever come out of it. 
Kow, one of the characteristic traits of American society is the great 
consideration everywhere shown women. This is shown not only in the 
mannei'S of the people but in the large number of employments open 
to women, and it is to this general condition of American customs that 
this coeducation corresponds. 

Take no matter what American book or paper speaking of coeduca- 
tion, you will always find in substance the same arguments in favor of 
it. Why, they say, should boys and girls not be educated together, 
since they have to live togetlier ? A French mother would not fail to 
raise objections. » * * The two great objections, one moral, the 
other intellectual, wliich are allowed against the system, are considered 
visionary in most American families. 

We do not lind there those close family ties which have such a charm 
in Europe. Parental authority does not exist at all, or is no longer 
what it is in our country. Those who have occupied themselves with 
education in the United States affirm that they have always observed 
that the union of boys and girls in primary schools is beneficial to both 
sexes. The boys become gentler in their manner, the girls more serious 
and industrious. Accustomed to live side by side, they are not more in 
danger than brothers and sisters in a family. As children they are not 
surprised at working and playing in common ; as youths they continue 
together without surprise or difficulty ; this intercourse, not being new, 
awakens no new emotions. The only dangers which cannot be warded 
off are those which human nature cannot prevent. • • • We have 
heard quoted twenty times while in the United States these words of 
Jean Paul: "The best guarantee of good conduct is the education of the 
two sexes in common ; two boys in a school will preserve twelve girls, 
and vice versa. But I guarantee nothing in a school in which there are 
only girls, and still less in the school in which there are only boys.'' 

While the early development of boys and girls, may properly be con- 
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ducted in the same way, it would seem that girls should also be in- 
structed in woman's future work, e. </., sewing. 

The Americans themselves are not of one opinion respecting coedu- 
cation beyond the grammar school. We have collected, with great in- 
terest, some of the arguments for and against coeducation in high 
schools. It is.remarkable that the moral question, which would be raised 
first in our country, concerns Americans least of all. But there are be- 
sides other dangers, which have given rise to lively discussions. It is 
said that the female pupils of the high schools are overworked. We 
noticed, when visiting the schools, a general look of fatigue and pallor 
among the girls of New England. 

Here follows a series of American opinions on this subject, especially 
the opinions of the late Dr. Clarke of Boston, President White, Dr. Fair- 
child, and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

The writer gives an account of the efforts of the American Missionary 
Society and of several private benefactors for the establishment of schools 
for colored children. Concerning the intelligence of the colored children, 
he says : 

There is a question which a foreigner never fails to ask when he visits the 
schools for colored children which are becoming numerous in the South- 
ern, the Western, and even in the Central States ; this question is, "Are 
these children as intelligent, as susceptible of education, as the children 
of the white race?'' The study and the definition of the characteristic 
differences between the children of the two races is one of the subjects 
which we hear very often discussed in conversation and which is found in 
many educational journals. We must decline to discuss the question 
here, as our observations can only be superficial and incomplete. We 
have been present during long recitations in colored schools, and we 
assuredly find the spirit, the tone, the manners, and the physiognomy of 
the classes different from the schools of Boston and New York. We 
still remember our visit to the Sumner School at Washington, where 
teachers and pupils are either colored or of mixed origin. It would 
certainly be difficult to find more animated, more lively, and more 
cheerful classes, more sprightly faces, a more attentive curiosity, more 
sensible answers, or a more ardent desire for education on the part both 
of teachers and of i)upils. Similar remarks could be made of several 
colored schools in the Western States, c\ //., in Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
pupils' work exhibited at Philadelphia by these schools manifested a 
vivacity of imagination, a clearness of intellect, and a facility of assimi- 
lation which seem to contradict the pretended intellectual inferiority of 
the colored race. It is nevertheless asserted that if the negro, proi)erly 
speaking, is examined in all the rudeness of the primitive type, as he is 
found in the two Carolinas, the parallel cannot be drawn ; in these the 
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intellect remains liv^ely and mercurial, but limited, narrow, and incapable 
of effort, self activity, and discipline. 

Whatever the opinions on this subject may be, we leave the solution 
of this problem to others ; but we cannot help remarking that the edu- 
cation of the negroes is a . very recent experiment, hardly a few 
years old ; that up to the present day everything that assures success 
has been wanting: good teachers, good programmes, favorable material, 
and moral conditions, and even family influence, for the schools have 
hitherto had, as it were, only the offspring of slaves or enfranchised 
slaves. One generation is not too long a time in which to efface the 
traces of a slavery of two or three hundred years' standing, and it would 
be fair to allow at least such a space of time before pronouncing a defi- 
nite judgment. 

We know, however, that in a number of central and western cities 
and in New England the colored children are at present admitted to the 
ordinary public schools. We always noticed them while visiting the 
schools, and more than once the principal of the school or the class 
teacher Avas pleased to point out to us colored children in the first rank 
of the pupils for their intelligence, their work, and their conduct. The 
prejudices which were so lively ten years ago, the feeling of contempt 
for and repulsion against the negro, are disappearing; if not in the South- 
em States, where bitter recollections will perhaps keep them up a long 
time, at least in the other States of the Union; and the public school 
chiefly contributes to bring about this happy result. 

Here the writer gives an account of the Peabody fund, and he then 
quotes extensively from the southern school reports. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES AND SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

The writer gives extracts and illustrations from American reports 
showing the condition of educational buildings in various parts of the 
country, and he passes in review the different specimens of school fur- 
niture used in American schools. Among his critical remarks the fol- 
lowing are the most striking: 

In New York we found the class rooms too small for the number of 
pupils, and the sanitary rules, especially in regard to ventilation, not 
strictly observed. We prefer the school-houses of Boston, Providence, 
St. Louis, and Chicago, and, above all, Cleveland. Philadelphia has 
no uniform school-houses. Tiiey are, as a rule, badly arranged; the 
class rooms are small, and the light does not enter conveniently. We 
do not hesitate to place Cleveland in the first rank in regard to school- 
houses. 

The Americans bestow great care upon school furniture. They like 
comfort, and they want to give the children as much of it while attend- 
ing school as they enjoy at home. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTEN, AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Conceruing the number of Kindergarten, tbe writer reproduces statis- 
tics from the Keport of the United States Commissioner of Education for 
1875. Then follows a series of American opinions on Kindergarten 
training, a list of Kindergarten literature, published by B. Steiger in 
New York, and, finally, the programme of studies assigned to the pri- 
mary schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

READING. 

The writer gives an account of the principal spelling, phonic, and word 
methods of reading used in the United States. Among those mentioned 
are the methods of Dr. Edwin Leigh, Monroe, MacGuffey, Knell and Jones, 
Sargent and May, Sheldon, Hillard and Campbell, Douai,' J. M. Watson, 
and Webb. 

WRITING. 

Chai>ter XI illustrates the principal methods of teaching penman- 
ship used in American schools. 

INSTRUCTION IN THE MOTHER TONGUE. 

Chapter XII contains the opinions of several American educators rela- 
tiv'e to instruction in the vernacular and extracts from text books used 
in American schools. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography has long been one of the favorite branches of study in 
American schools. It could not be othenwise in a countrj^ which has so 
many reasons for apply nig itself to this science: the immense extent of 
it« territory; the great diversity of its regions, its resources, and its 
population ; the importance of its commercial relations with the entire 
world, without speaking of the relations with the mother countries, the 
result of which is that no country, no spot on the earth as it were, is 
entirely unrelated to the United States. 

The writer gives an account of the methods employed in the United 
States, and quotes the opinion of Dr. Wickerslmm relative to the first 
instruction in geography. He describes the maps and atlases of Gnyot, 
Warren, Mitchell, Harper, Swinton, and Monteith, and the i)upils' work 
exhibited at the Centennial by the States of New elersey, Khode Island, 
Massachusetts, New IIanii)shire, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 

niSTOUY AND GOVERNMIONT. 



Chapter XIV is a short description of the methods of teaching history 
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and government in American schools. The writer mentions the methods 
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of Stewart, J. Clark Itidpath, Anderson, Barnes, Wickersham, White, 
M. G. Martin, Calvin Townsend, and others. 

ARITHMETIC. 

In Chapter XV the writer describes the methods of Gmbe, Warren Col- 
burn, Olney, Brooks, Stoddard, French, White, J. S. Eaton, Robinson, 
Sanford,- Peck, Ray, and others. He also gives a translation of the ex- 
amination questions of various city schools. 

BOOKKEEPING, ALGEBRA, GEOMETRY, AND GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

The writer mentions the methods of the following authors: For book- 
keeping, C. E. Pond, Smith and Martin, Bryant and Stratton, Potter and 
Hammond, Palmer, Fairbanks, Wright, Meservey, Groesbeck, Mayhew, 
Folsom, and Duff; for algebra, Olney, Davies, Brooks, Peck, Robinson, 
Bradbury, Eaton, Docharty, Wilson, Hagar, Ray, Loomis, and Per- 
kins ; for geometry, Evans, Davies, Brooks, Bradbury, Peck, Hunter, 
Perkins, Phillips, Robinson, Loomis, &c. 

PHYSICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCES. 

The programmes of study of primary schools in Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and other countries have long since included notions of 
natural history, and more recently they have added the elements of the 
physical sciences. America has followed this example, and this innova- 
tion has produced such hapi)y and x)rompt residts in many city and some- 
times even in country schools that the superintendents make efforts 
to spread it. Arguments based on incontrovertible facts are not lack- 
ing to them to i)rove the immense advantage which could be derived 
from this new branch of instruction. According to their views it is only 
the continuation and natural development of object teaching. 

But it will at once bo asked in Europe, as has been asked on. the other 
side of t^he Atlantic, '' Of what use are notions of science to children from 
six to thirteen years of age I Would it not be better to continue to de- 
vote the time to reading, writing, arithmetic, or spelling, for which 
branches they have really more need !" " This is a mistake," reply the 
educators who are familiar with this question; "the most accurate 
statistics establish the fact that the elements of science, far from retard- 
ing the i)rogress in other branches of study, unexpectedly further their 
develoi>ment; develoi>ing in the child a taste for nature and a spirit of 
observation, they also afford the mind a short but useful diversion.'' 

A few iiours a week divided into short lessons of twenty minutes would 
not cause a great loss of time; moreover, the pupils would be more bene- 
fited by the other lessons, for they acquire during these few moments 
habits of attention and curiosity which follow them in all their other 
studies. 

Indeed, -each branch of science the name of which is a bugbear 
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offers material for lessons as simple as they are useful. All those who 
know what interest children take in plants, animals, in all that lives, 
will admit that it is not difficult to give them in an attractive manner 
the first notions of botany, zoology, &c. 

Concerning natural philosophy, what is meant by this big word! We 
need only be concerned to call the attention of the children to natural 
phenomena which they see every day, and to tell them that these various 
phenomena are governed by immutable laws* 

Is it not necessary to know what we mean by steam, pump, balloon, 
telegraph, electricity, &c.'? Such words occur almost every moment in 
conversation, especially in a country of industries and inventions like 
America. These scientific branches ought, of course, not to be pro- 
foundly treated during the first school years ; instead of attaining the 
object, it would be missed. To make a display of science in primary 
schools has never entered the imagination of. any practical educator ; 
but one may select for each grade, from the domain of physical and nat- 
ural sciences, a number of subjects, phenomena, and experiments which 
it would be easier to explain — and also, let it be admitted, more useful to 
know — than many rules of syntax or difficult questions in definition with 
which the grammar bristles ; and let it not be believed that this instruction 
must be reserved for the higher classes of the grammar schools and for 
the high schools: experience proves that it is jjossible and even advan- 
tageous to begin with it in the elementary classes. 

The manner of proceeding in these i)rimar3^ lessons differs, of course, 
from that of a comi)lete scientific studj^; one begins with what strikes 
the eje, with describing the most noticeable qualities of objecti^; then 
one accustoms the pupil gradually to observe the simplest phenomena, 
to analyze them, to compare and classify them. What we have in view 
above all — it cannot be repeated too often — is not to make the children 
acquire a definite amount of knowledge, but to familiarize them with the 
process of observation, analysis, and comparison; in a word, with the 
whole method of investigation to which the sciences, even in the most 
elementary stage, constantly appeal. 

Apparatus for demonstrations, collections of objects for object teach- 
ing, and series of elementary but exact illustrations (charts) are the in- 
dispensable means of all scientific teaching in primarj'^ schools, and the 
necessity of these is at present universally recognized. Everywhere charts 
of natural history begin to cover the walls in the class rooms by the side 
of geograi)hieal maps and the blackboards. In giving a lesson on gran- 
ite or flint, what picture, what description, will ever equal a real jnece of 
granite or flint ? It is also reconiniended to make (H)llections of miner- 
alogy, zoology, and botany in the grammar schools and even in the 
primary schools. These coHections^ however modest they may be, will 
be twice as valuable when they are enriched by the personal efibrts of 
the pupils under the direction of the teacher. It may also be said that 
the less they cost the more valuable they are; for ten objects hunted 
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for, found, and classified by the pnpils themselves contribute more to 
their instruction than a hundred specimens bought at a high price. 

Thus, as a natural consequence of the above manner of proceeding, 
the use of scientific books must be very rare in primary schools. Such 
books are suitable for an advanced systematical instruction, they will be 
indispensable in the high schools and colleges; but in the elementary 
schools they would only serve to deprive the child of the sight, the study, 
the direct observation, of objects and phenomena. The child must have 
acquired the habit of reading in the book of nature before taking hold 
of a printed volume. 

Here follows a description of the exhibits of New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and other States. The writer men- 
tions the methods of Miss Youmans, Mr. Hotze of Cleveland, Prang of 
Boston, and others. 

DRAWING AND THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS OF 

TEACHING IT. 

In taking a survey of the different parts of the educational exhibition 
we found many drawings, ranging from the simple sketches of common 
objects to large colored drawings of machines and buildings, from the 
small landscape drawn with an ordinary black pencil to the brilliant 
portrait in water colors or oil ; but we found only in the Massachusetts 
section an ensemble of work which manifests a method, a regular system 
of drawing. Boston and a few industrial towns of the same State — Low- 
ell, Fall Eiver, I^ewton, Worcester, I^ew Bedford — sent beautiful draw- 
ings produced in the ordinary day and evening schools. We recognized 
in this work a methodical process, an aim which had been distinctly fixed 
and strictly pursued. 

It is very interesting to read in the report of Superintendent Philbrick 
for 1874 the history of the introduction of this branch of instruction 
and the efforts that eminent educator exerted to secure it. 

Here follow an extract from Dr. Philbrick's report and the programme 
for the teaching of drawing in Boston. The writer then quotes from 
the method of Walter Smith, from the school law passed in New York 
relative to the teaching of drawing, and from Dr. Wickersham on 
"Education for work." Finally, he mentions several methods used in 
American schools, and concludes as follows: 

This short review shows with what rapidity a correct idea spreads 
in the United States. It is hardly six years since Massachusetts inau- 
gurated regular instruction in the art of drawing, and now this plan is 
quickly gaining ground in all the Northern and Western States, as far 
as the raciiic coast. Everywhere action is based on the same prin- 
cii)Ies; and the Normal School of Boston will soon send out a swarm of 
missionaries to diffuse the teaching of drawing similar to those who have 
gone out in the last twenty years to carry the New England system 
of education to distant parts oi the country. If the last Universal Expo- 
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aition of Paris revealed a considerable progress in English industry 
which was due to the artistic movement since 1851 -by the great institu- 
tion at South Kensington, what must not be expected from the American 
activity stimulated by the Philadelphia Exhibition ? Everywhere' edu- 
cators begin to point out what is wanted ; they awaken interest, and they 
find sympathy among professional and industrial men. 

Moreover, the same movement manifests itself everywhere ; China 
and Japan join their efforts in the new conditions of art to thos^ of the' 
^European nations. France must keep up her preeminence in art, which 
has hitherto not been contested. France has immense resources which 
she must fertilize by a well organized' primary education. With us, as 
elsewhere, it does not suffice to have excellent special drawing t<3achers 
and good drawing courses and schools; it is necessary that all the 
teachers should be capable of giving to all the pupils of their classes 
the first instruction in drawing. France, resuming work after her mis- 
fortunes with remarkable energy, must with no less energy devote 
herself to the study of drawing, and reinvigorate her productive forces 
at the fountains of art. 

DRAWING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Chapter XIX describes the methods of drawing in American schools 
and reproduces a number of the best specimens of drawing exhibited by 
different schools. The r^sum6 and conclusions are as follows : 

The methods of the South Kensington Museum, introduced into 
America by Mr. Walter Smith, will render as great service to America 
as tbey have done to England. Three years ago drawing was taught 
in a very unsatisfactory manner and in a few special schools only. 
There were neither models nor methods nor teachers, and now it is 
made obligatory in many places. Competent European teachers were 
engaged to give this new branch of instruction a correct organization 
and an energetic impetus. Several large cities rivalled each other in 
efforts and sacrifices, and they submitted the results of their efforts to 
the judgment of the nations represented at the Philadelphia Exhibition. 
As a whole, these exhibits were very satisfactory, and if we take into 
consideration the fact that they were the result of two years' trial only, 
we must admit that such results have nev er before been obtained in so 
short a period. 

SINGING AND MUSIC. 

Training in music, the universal language, innate in every one, has 
always been considered a part of a good education. Nothing is more 
desirable than to extend it to the primary school. Many European 
countries have long since introduced singing and music into elementary 
education ; for exam[)le, Austria, (leniiany, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
even England, which places to-day the instruction in singing within 
the reach of everybody, 3 oung children not excepted. But it is in the 
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United States that the most persevering and systematic efforts have 
been made to render music, and especially vocal music, popular through 
the school. Singing is obligatory in all the grades of primary schools 
in the large eastern cities; it is especially well organized in the schools 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and San Francisco. Even in the South, where 
education is still in its rudiments, singing is often found on the pro- 
gramme of city schools, e, g.j at Nashville, Louisville, Shelbyville, &c. 
Moreover, in places where singing is an optional branch of study, it 
makes rapid progress from year to year. 

Here follows a description of the methods used in American schools 
and of the results exhibited at the Centennial. In concluding, the writer 
says: 

Does not a great lesson result from all the foregoing remarks f This 
lesson is, that singing could and should be introduced into the schools, 
and this not only in the higher classes, where special teachers are em- 
ployed, but also in the lowest elementary grades. To accomplish this, 
a knowledge of the elements of music must be made one of the condi- 
tions of obtaining a diploma on leaving the school. The example of 
America proves that, with a preparation which is not very difficult, the 
pupils who intend to devote themselves to the profession of teaching 
may become, if not artists, which is entirely useless for their career, at 
least excellent teachers for beginners. They will often be more success- 
ful with young pupils than would accomplished artists, whom the want 
of patience makes nearly unfit to be good primary- teachers. 

GYMNASTICS. 

The writer quotes the opinion of Horace Greeley, Mr. Philbrick's 
report for 187.V74, and Dr. Wickersham's School Economy. He also 
mentions some of the schools in which gymnastics are taught and speaks 
of the movement in favor of introducing gymnastics into the schools. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

The writer gives an account of the origin of the religious question in 
the United States, of the separation of church from state, and its con- 
sequence, the separation of the church from the school. He then speaks 
of the religious exercises in public schools, of the Bible question and 
the struggles connected therewith, of the Sunday schools and their ex- 
hibit, their literature, their organizatitm, and their libraries, and he 
finally gives the statistical tables relating to Sunday schools published in 
the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1874. 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

The part assigned to the school in the moral education of the young 
is not the same everywhere. In Europe, especially in France and Ger- 
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many, tlie programmes, tlie regulations, and tlie very spirit of the schools 
subordinate moral to religious instruction. Switzerland, Italy, and cer- 
tain parts of Austria, without actually separating moral from religious 
instruction, begin to distinguish between them. Their new programmes 
devote a part to moral education proper. In the United States, circum- 
stances require a complete organization of regular moral instruction, 
distinct from religious, since religion is excluded from the public schools. 
Is this want, so generally ffelt, sufficiently supplied I We do not think 
it is. No question is of greater importance and morfi difficult to solve. 

We need not repeat the causes which, in the Unifed States, render 
the moral education of the young at once more urgent and less easy 
than in other countries. It suffices to call attention to the fact that the 
family and the church have little power over the young, and that the 
incessant contagion of vice has a bad influence on public morality. The 
American school has, under these circumstances, a very difficult task 
to perform. Fortunately, many eminent educators do not hesitate to 
call the attention of the American people to this most important ques- 
tion. 

Here follows a series of extracts from superintendents' reports. 

More than one of the copy books exhibited at the Centennial showed 
what excessive liberty the pupils enjoy, and how they abuse it. K 
it is frequently said in Europe that " all respect for authority is disap- 
pearing," what must be said of the United States ! Pupils do not hesi- 
tate to give in their school essays accounts of how they deceive their 
teacher and to make malicious allusions to the misfortunes of their 
teachers and parents. We noticed illustrated copy books which did 
not give a very edifying idea of a class. In one volume, exhibited by 
the Cincinnati school board, a pupil represented his German teacher as 
a man with eyeglasses, a pipe in his pocket, an empty bottle, an empty 
glass, and a tobacco box on his desk, and in the background a black- 
board with the inscription: "Ich trinke. Ich habe getrunken. Ich 
werde trinken.'' (I drink. I have drunk. I will drink.) And in spite 
of the inconvenience of this disresi)ect, there are few Americans who 
would be willing to return to a more rigid system of discipline. There 
are few who do not see in this liberty, or rather license, a thousand times 
more advantages than disadvantages. 

HiaH SCHOOLS. 

The writer gives the history of the establishment and development 

of high schools in the United States, an account of the present condition 

of several high schools, of the investigations at Cincinnati and St. Louis 

relative to the oiM'ujiations of the parents of the i)upils, and of the courses 

of study. He quotes several American opinions relative to the aim 

of high schools. Concerning the t<^aching of modern languages he 

says: 
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Despite the good impression made by the exhibit of the instruction of 
modern languages, we do not believe that the American high school has 
much to teach us in this respect either .in regard to methods or to the 
results obtained. It is difficult for foreigners who only pass through 
the classes to judge correctly of what is done and to avoid the errors of 
appreciation which may result from local, personal, or accidental circum- 
stances, the secret of which is seldom explained to them. Nevertheless, 
after having visited about sixty of the higher classes, where the modem 
languages are on the programnje, and after having almost everywhere 
inquired relative to the results achieved both in German and French, 
we must admit that we found scarcely one school in which either of 
these languages was at all familiar to the pupils, if we except the pupils 
of German or French origin. Often the French teacher modestly asked 
to be excused from giving a lesson in our presence; in other cases the 
teachers who complied willingly with our request knew the rules of gram- 
mar, but they evidently had no knowledge of the spoken language; iu 
some cases it was just the opposite. In general, there seems to be more 
demand for German than for French. This fact, which it is useless to 
conceal, is explained very naturally by the great numerical superiority 
of the German population. We may say that from this day the French 
language will localize and confine itself to the several parts of the Union 
where there remain groups of Frenchmen or Canadians. 

As a whole, the instruction in modern languages is of about the same 
quality as that of the ancient languages, which is rather mechanical 
and one sided, and which is chcaracterized by the preference of a speedy 
method and the acquirement of mediocre results, more for practical use 
in life tli^n for any other purpose. We do not wish to criticise . this 
method; it is doubtless most suitable for primary and even for advanced 
schools ; we only want to prevent the mistake of exaggerating the intel- 
lectual efficaciousness, the educational effect, and the literary value of 
this mode of teaching ancient and moderii languages. 

The writer then cites some specimens of lessons in the history of lit- 
erature, and he remarks : 

The study of the older English literature is generally pursued with 
great zeal. W^e are far from cultivating in our schools and colleges the 
ancient French with the same care and the same success. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The writer quotes from the work of Francis Adams on the free schools 
of America,* from the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1875, 
and from various programmes and reports of normal schools. He then 
gives an account of several normal schools, their establishment, their 
courses of study, and their rules and regulations. Among the institu- 
tions specially mentioned are the normal schools of Bridgewater, Mass.; 



' I<>ee School System of the United States, by Francis Adams. London, 1875. 
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Si ClBCUhA:m OF IMFOBIIATIOK FOR »». 

Eatztown, Pa.^ West Ohester, Pa.; ISerre Hattte|IncL;'WiiiilDa| Wmu] 
Tpsilanti, IMSeh* ; the Kormal College of UTew Toik ; iiie K<Hnnd Dqwrl- 
ment of Mfl waokee ; the Hforinal School of StXiOQis^ and tbe Bimil 
Trcdning School of Washington, D. G. 

rioal develqMiient of te^dMiiS 

idiiis^ts, Pra]ttiS^hmiil%Ohlo^ 

lof .mtbmqt^AnMkmn^^ 

Mrs and extiMts fbtn vuioii 

i Then Adiows a tnumliriioii^ 

i i»tes of the Union. - 

AUXHJABIES TO THB BCmOlU STBTBK. 

We should have but an incomplete idea of popular edacatkni in tte 
United States if we considered it as consisting only oi three gcadssnf 
the pnblic schools and their continuation^ the normal sehooL P^pnlar 
education comprises yet otiier establishments tat a special class of tt|ft 
population and for certain special pnrposesi suxdi as sehools fbr deafr 
mutes and tibe blind, for the feeble-minded, for orphattSi iadoatrial ai|ft 
reform schools, and night scho<ds. T3ke establishment of tli«ae inslita* 
tjons is focilitated by the liberty of action whidi the recognised corpora- 
tions, as for instance, tiie boards of education,' eiyoy, and by the fiMsBity 
wifji which new assodationsobtam charters of incorporation. TEhe writer 
th^i gives an account of the ccmdition of various such institutions and 
the statistics thereof. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

Chapter XXVIII discusses the character of priyate schools in America 
and seeks to indicate their place in the sphere of general educational 
activity. 

SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

Acountry which makes of the public schools its most important national 
institution cannot be indifferent to school statistics. Public opinion has 
too much interest in keeping account of the wants, the sacrifices, and the 
results, not to insist upon frequent information and periodical reports 
about their condition. There is probably no country which can to-day 
rival the United States as far as the organization of general school sta- 
tistics is concerned, especially of primary education. The European 
nations which commenced a few years ago with considerable energy, are 
still far from being able to present a collection of works comparable to 
those of the United States, either in regard to the extent of the researches, 
the simplicity of the statistical tables which summarize those researches, 
or the value of the deductions made. It is worthy of remark that the 
countries in which the administration of i)nblic instruction is centralized 
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have not been the first to organize a regular and pennauent system of 
school statistics. The United States, which seems to have achieved this 
end the first, is precisely the one which it would seem would be delayed 
the longest by difficulties apparently insurmountable, viz, an immense 
territory, incessant fluctuations of population, differences of organization 
(which are fundamental) between the more than thirty sovereign States, 
a perfect township autonomy, an incessant change in the personnel of the 
school anthorities, and the absence of all centralized power which might 
bring harmony if not uniformity into this investigation of school affairs 
intrusted to thousands of persons independent of each other. These 
obstacles, however, have not prevented the organization, development 
and continuous and general improvement of a system of comparative 
school statistics which may now be considered in many respects a model. 
This shows what an imperative necessity it is, in the e^es of a free peo- 
ple, to watch as closely as possible the development of its institutions. 

This success in organizing school statistics is due, it seems, above all. 
to two principal features which have distinguished it from the begin- 
ning : first, the way in which it was conceived, and, second, the way in 
which it has been accomplished. So far from considering this a work of 
mere administration, designed to interest only a few specialists, the 
Americans had a clear idea of the result to l^e obtained, of the motives 
which made them pursue it, and of the interest which was attached to 
it. There is but one essential question that interests them, the question 
"how many children ought to receive, and how many are receiving, the 
education necessary to an American citizen f ' 

Here follows a schedule of school statistics, as given in American 
school reports. 

It has not been without the energetic efforts of superintendents that 
a system of reporting school statistics has been organized. The success 
is evidently due to the custom of presenting annual reports to the 
school boards, and by the latter to the public. The school laws make 
this publication almost everywhere obligatory. Every year, and in 
every city and State,* appear these volumes of pedagogical, statistical, 
and financial accounts, wiiich are not only distributed to a few assem- 
blies, but gratuitously offered to all who apply for them. They are 
reviewed in all the journals, discussed in different public meetings, 
placed in all the libraries, and consulted, long after their publication, by 
all those who desire to compare the present with the past. 

However excellent this long established custom of publishing local 
school statistics may be, it is not difficult to understand that a great deal 
remained to be done to organize in the United States comparative school 
statistics. This want was supplied by the creation of the United States 
Bureau of Education, the organization of which is described elsewhere. 
This Bureau, too, was created at the right time ; a few years earlier it 
would doubtless have proved a failure. It was necessary to wait until 
every State and city had organized special statistics, until the public 
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was familiarized with the necessity of these periodical accounts. Even 
after having given public opinion time to reflect, and after the great 
majority understood l)y experience the usefulness of this permanent and 
national investigation of the condition of public education, the Ameri- 
can Union has still been the first to create a central bureau of comi>ara- 
tive school statistics. Among the federal governments not one has suc- 
ceeded before the United States in grouping and comi)aring the results 
of education in the different parts of the union. Even Switzerland, 
justly celebrcited for its excellent institutions of learning, which ought 
to have had, it seems, all the means of summarizing quite early the edu- 
cational affairs of its twenty-two cantons, secured such statistics much 
later, and less completely, although the United States consists of nearly 
double the number of States. 

It will doubtless be of interest to call the attention of the reader to 
a fact which seems to be little known to our educators. It is in France 
that the idea originated which gave biith to the present National Bureau 
of Education at Washington. One of our most prominent educators at 
the beginning of the present century, M. Jullien, of Paris, published 
in 1817 a book ^ which seems to describe, in detail, the American Bureau 
of Education. M. Jullien says: 

" The question is how to Organize, under the auspices and special pro- 
tection of one or several sovereigns and with the concurrence of existing 
educational societies, a special educational commission consisting of but 
few members, whose duty it shall be to collect, with the aid of corre- 
spondents, the material for a general report on scholastic establish- 
ments and on the methods of instruction and education in the different 
European states. 

"' Series of (piestions on every phase of instruction, to be answered on 
uniform blanks at the same time and after the same method, would 
gradually, and in less than three jears, give us comparative tables of 
the real condition of education in the European states. It could be easily 
ascertained what nations are advancing and what are retrograding and 
what ones remain stationary ; what in each country is the weak point, 
and what are the causes of it; what improvements could be transplanted 
from one country to another, with such changes as circumstances might 
render appropriate. 

"The science of education, like every other science, is composed of 
facts and observations. It seems, therefore, necessary to make for this 
science. Just as has been done for every other branch of knowledge, col- 
lections of facts and observations, arranged in analytical tables, which 
can be compared, and from which definite principles and rules may be 
derived, so that education may almost take rank as a jmsitive science. As 



'Es<iui.ss«' et vues pri^liiuiiiaires d'un ouvrag*' 8nr rc<lucati()n c<)ini»an''e et series de 
(jnostious (U'stindes j\ fouinir les iiiatdrianx «!»' tahlr.s coinparatiNM's ^'observations i\ 
I'lisa^e (U'.s hoiiiinos (lui veuleiit se reiidre coinpte de la situatiou de I'instructiou 
publi(|ue, par M. A. Jullieu. Paris, 1817. 
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comparative auatomy has improved anatomy, so will the study of com- 
parative education furnish new means of perfecting education/' 

The best proof that this project was no visionary scheme is that M. 
Jullien went to the trouble to publish, at the end of his work, some 
series of ipiestions on the actual condition of education and of public 
schools in ditterent countries compared with each other. These in- 
quiries, which might in many respects be confounded with those sent 
out by the United States Bureau of Education, cover primary, second- 
ary, sui)erior, and special schools. Under each of these four divisions 
the inquiry embraced nine series of questions. That relaiting to the first 
grade, primary, embraced 120 items. 

Such was the plan of M. Jullien, of Paris, in 1817. Seeing that he 
could not execute his plan in France he tried it in Switzerland, where 
he was, however, onl}^ partly successful. The author would have been 
much astonished had it been predicted to him that his project would be 
realized for the first time and on a grand scale in a country the half 
of which, at the time he wrote, had savage Indians for inhabitants and 
trapi)ers' cabins for cities. 

Here follows a r^sum^ of school statistics as given in the report of the 
Commissioner of Education. 

R]6srM6 — CONCLUSIONS. 

In concluding this report on the scholastic institutions of the United 
States, the question arises, ^'What conclusions shall we draw from these 
investigations ? What lessons do they teach us, and what examples do 
we propose to our country for imitation ? What is, finally, the practical 
result of our mission?'' 

The answer would perhaps be easy, if scholastic institutions could 
be compared like industrial inventions, which, recognized as good in 
one country, are equally good in all other countries. A commission of 
experts charged with the examination of an apparatus or an establish- 
ment must be able to adopt or reject it, as soon as they have seen it 
work. To draw similar conclusions from scholastic organizations would 
be very hazardous. The school is not, indeed, an institution which can 
be studied separately, like a system of railroads or telegraphs. The 
school is nothing in itself; it is established by the people and for the 
people, after its own image and imbued with its s])irit. It lives through 
the jieople, and it has the virtues and imperfections of the people. It is 
a social institution, inseparable from society itself, and cannot be trans-* 
ported as a whole from one country to another. Had we found the 
American school system perfect, it would nevertheless be Utopian on 
our])art to advise its imjiortation into our country, where it would have 
to be reconciled with our customs and traditions and with our different 
social conditions. Under such circumstances the system would soon be 
found detestable, for it would be, in our country, the corpse only; the 
. soul would have departed. 
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We have tried to imbue ourselves with the American idea in it« ap- 
plication to school life, to uhderstand the organization of the free school 
system, to catch its spirit, to follow its development, and to note its 
results. We have tried to judge the American school from an American 
standpoint, because it is made for Americans, and not from the stand- 
point of Europe and France, for whom it was not intended. 

We offer here a r^sum^ of our personal observations, and not a proj- 
ect of reform based on those observations. The latter task belongs to 
others. We give the following account as simple reporters. 

The American school has, as far as we have been able to ascertain, 
the following characteristics : 

1. The primary school is essentially a national school ; it is dear to the 
people, respected by all, established, supported, and enriched by a unan- 
imous spirit of patriotism, which has not varied for a century; it is 
considered the source of public pf osperity, the chief safeguard and pro- 
tector of democratic institutions and of republican manners. 

2. The school organization is strictly municipal. 

3. The supreme control and supervision of primary instruction are 
intrusted to school boards which are elected and to officers sometimes 
elected and sometimes appointed by the board; hence result a variety 
of consequences: the frecjuent renewal of boards and superintendents; 
the often deplorable intluence of political and local interests; the possi- 
bility of sudden changes in scholastic organization ; and, finally, the 
necessity for the people of being informed as to the school questions which 
they are continually called to vote upon. 

4. All degrees of primary schools are gratuitous. 

5. The ])rimary school is absohitely unsectarian. 

G. Compulsory education, legalized in vseveral States and advocated 
in several others, had undoubtedly aided in the development of primary 
instruction, but to what extent it would be difficult to say. The result*$ 
thus far are not very striking. Moreover, it is im])ossible to establish 
comi)ulsory instruction precisely where it is most needed, in the Southern 
States. Everywhere the most practical form in which it has ap]>eared 
is the a(loj)tion of regulations for compelling truant children to attend 
school, and, if necessary, sending them to reform or other s[)ecial schools. 

7. Primary instruction, so called, in the United States, is not always 
limited to elementary studies, but often includes elementary, grammar, 
and high schools. 

8. The scholastic organization (rules, courjses of study, division of 
time, and discipline) is never left to the teacher in cities or localities 
of any imi)ortance, but to the educational boards and superintendents. 
Teachers are made to conform rigorously to the directions they receive 
and to use the text books approved by the same authority. All the efforts 
of educational authorities are directed toward the introdu<'tion of this 
system in the rural schools, which, up to this time, have been leit too 
much to themselves. 
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